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I much queſtion if any of his proſeſt (cholars ever 
did him greater credit, fince the time he firſt 
ſtruck out the popular project of driving all reli- 
gion out of the world, and introducing e 
and voluptuouſneſs in its ſtead, b 


Lare religio dedibur ſubje@awiciſin 
Obteritur, nos exeequat viftoria cœlo. 


. We tread religion under foot and riſe 
« With ſelf-eceatedt giory'6 the ties,” 


So far from meaning to oppoſe myſelf to ſuch 
a hoſt of gay and happy mortals, I wiſh to gain 
a merit with them by adding to their ſtack of 


pleaſuros, and ſuggeſting ſome hints af enjoy- 
ments, which may be new-+e them: a liſcavery 
which they well know was conſidered by the 
Kings of Perſia, (who practiſed their philoſophy 
in very antient times) ag 4 ſervice of ſuch im- 
portange ta all the ſect, (who had even then 
worn out moſt of their old pleaſures) that a very 
conſigergble reward was ta the. inventor 
of any new one, MEA at prefeat 
ſtands, with our mbdern veluptuaries I canrgt 
pretend to ſay but I ſuſpeR from certain ſyqp- 
toms, Which haye fallen under my obſervation, 
that it is neprly run out with ſome amongſt 
them z. 40 ſuch in particular I flatter myſelf in 

on MY, * and. 1 haye for 
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their uſe compoſed the following meditation, 
which I have put together in the form of a ſoli- 
loquy, ſalving it ſtep by ſtep as regularly as any 
propoſition in, Euclid, and I will boldly vouch it 
to be as mathematically true. If there is any 
one poſtulatum in the whale, which the truck 
yoluptuary will not admit ta be arthadox Epi- 
curiſm, I will conſent to give up my ſyſtem far 
nonſenſe and myſelf for an impoſtar 3; I condition 
only. with the pupil of pleaſure, that whilſt he 
reads he will reflect, that be will deal candidly 
with the truth, and that he will once, in his like 
permit a. certain faculty called. reaſon, which I 
hope he is poſſeſſed of, ta come into uſe: upon 
this accalian,; a faculty, which, though he may 
not hitherto have employed it, is yet capable of 
ſures, than, any his philaſophy can furniſh, 

I naw recommend him to the fallowing me- 
nne | 


* THE YoLurTvany's $0L1L.0Quy. 


ITT myſelf in pollefian. of an eſtate, 
* which hay (devolved. upon me without any- - 


u pains g my own: I bave youth and health to 


„ l 


Pleaſure is my object, and I muſt therefore ſo 
© contaive as te make that anne 
32 < ſatisfactory: 
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„ THE OBSERVER! Wer: 
<« fatisfactory : 2 If T throw the mieans away, T 
«tan no longer compaſs the” end; this'i is ſelf- 
« evident; I perceive therefore chat T muſt not 
« game; for though I like play, I dv tiot like to 
& Joſe that, which” alone” can purchaſe evety 
& pleaſtire I propoſe to enjoy; and T do not ſee 
* that the chance of winning other "people's 
* money can compenſate for the pain I muſt 
«-fuffer if I loſe my on: An addition t6 my 
8 fortune can only give ſuperflulties; ; the loſs of 
« it may take away even neceffaries; and in the 
& mean time I have enougli for every other gra- 
« tification but the deſperate one of deep play: 
«-Ft is refolved" therefore that I will not be a 
& gameſter: There is not commom ſenſe” in th 
&« tought, and therefore T renounce. © © 
But if I give up paring, I will take my 
« ſwing of pleaſure j that I am determined upon. 
I muſt therefbre aſk myſelf che queſtion, "what 
« is pleaſure ? Ts'it-high Rving and hard drink- 
« ing? I have.my own choice tg 1 make, there- 
« fore I muſt take ſome time to conſider of it. 
« There is nothing very elegant ĩn it L. muſt 
« confeſs z a glutton is but z ſorry fellow, and 4 
« drunkard is 2 beaſt * Beſides T am nbt ſure ny 
ce conſtitution can ſtand againſt it: 1 ſhall get 
« te gout, that would be-the devil; THhall grow 
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. blotches, à foul breath-and-dsloathſome to the 
- Kavomens F cannot: bear to think-of that; for T 
1 doat upoꝶ the women; .and©therefore-adieu to 
- $:the-bottleandall it concomitants; I prefer the 
favours of the fair i to the company of the 
* ſoakers, and ſo there is an end to all Arinking; 
A | will-be:ſobery only becauſe I love pleaſure. 
ice ut if Lyiveupaine for women, I will re- 
pay myſelf or the ſacrifice; I will have the 
s fineſt. girts that money can pufehaſe. Money, 
« did I ſay ? What à found has that Am I to 
« buy beauty: with money, and cannot I buy 
love too i for there is no pleaſure” even in 
'« beauty without: love. I find myſelf gravelled 
4 by: this. unlucly queſtion: Mereenary love 
that is nonſenſe; it is flat hypocriſy; tit is diſ- 
« guſting. - I ſhould loath-the fawning'eareſſes 
A of a diſſembling harlot; whom I pay for falſe 
< fondneſs: I find Fam wrong again: I:cannot 
ee fall in lote vithia harlot 3 ſhe muſt be a modeſt 
« woman; and when that befals me, what then? 
„Why then, if IL am terribly in love indeed, 
'«. and cannot be happy without her, there is no 
& other choice left me; I think I muſt even 
:« marry her !. nay J am ſure I muſt; for if plea- 
ure leads that way, pleaſure. is my object, and 
< marriage; is my:lot.; I am determineth. therefore 
2 to W becauſe I love pleaſure. 

QF B 3 « Well! 
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«Well | naw that I have given up all other 
_ © women for à wife, I am refolved tatake pleaſure 
« enough in the poſſeſſion of her z I muſt be cau · 
s tious therefore that nobody elſe takes the ſame 
e pleaſure too; for otherwiſe how have I bettered 
«© myſelf? I might as well have remained upon 
te the common.. I ſhould be a fool indeed to pay 
« ſuch a price for a purchaſe, and let in my 
« neighbours ſor a ſhare ; therefore I am deter- 
« mined to keep her to myſelk, for pleaſure is my 
2 
« ſure, that does not conſiſt in participation. | 
The next queſtion is, how I muſt contri ve 
« to keep her to myſelf, Not by force ; not by 
locking her up; there is no pleaſure in that 
notion; compulſion is out of the caſe; in- 
e clination therefore is the next thing; I muſt 
„ make it her on choice to be faithful: It 
< ſeems then to be incumbent upon me to make 
* wiſe choice, to look well before I fix upon a 
0 « wife, and to uſe her well, when I have fixed; 
« will be very kind to her, becauſe] will not 
« deſtroy my own pleaſure ; and J will be very 
te careful of the temptations I expoſe her to, 
« for the ſame reaſon. She ſhall- not lead the 
t life of your fine town ladies; I have a charm-« 
« ing place in the country; I will paſs moſt of 
© my time in the country; there ſhe, will be ſafe 
« and 
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« znd I ſhall be happy. I love pleaſure; und 
« therefore I wil have little to-do with that 
«cult intriguing toon uf London f I wn Jeter: 
„ mined to abe my Houſe in de cee? it 
* pleaſant 28 tis px. ht 
But if I give-up the gaieties 0, d list, 
and the club, und- tie gaaung- able, nud che 
W-gids, r wife Ir the commgyyp F will ave 
< the-ſpotth the country im perkeftion 5 I-wil 
i txrep the deft phek of Hounds a England, and 
* hant every dyn d week, at held 4:di02 
« ment tions dart will bereme ef my wiſe all 
< rhe white Laen following the hounds? Wit 
ae folfom nobutly 5 wilt nobody follow her ? 
AM pretty figure I ſhall make, 46 be chacing 4 
« fag ant coe home with the bor. At laaſt 
hall not riſque the experiment; Ih hot 
« like to leave he wt long, and[Foentot tale 
5 her with me, for thut would fpeil-my pleature; 
<«< ard-I hate à horſs-dog woman pt wilt keep 
< ne whipper-it in petficoats, I percvive- there- 
« fore I muſt give up the hounds, for I am de- 
— _ 1 ue org eln 
. 1 91%, yo ban 
„ Why diet 1 N eee 
« merits that my wiſe can partalte in wel muſt 
* ride abut the part in fine weathepya we muft 
c the groundsp nd the * 
* By | 
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te out imprdyementz, and make plantations; it 
c will: be rare employment for the poor people 
4 That is a thought chat never ſtruck me 
tc before 3; methinks there · muſt be 2 great deal 
« of pleaſure in ſetting th poor to work I ſhall 
ce like a farm fen the fame reaſon; ard my wife 
civil take pleaſure in a dairy ;. the fhall have 
cc the moſti elegant dairy in England; and- I will 
64 build a-confarvatory,. and ſhe: ſhall have ſuch 
plante and fach flowers !+1; have a notion 1 
<&,ſhall take ; pleaſure in them myſel—And then 
<«.there is 2 thouſand: things to do wichin- doors; 
« it/ is a fins old manſion that is tlie truth of it: 

<« Lwill give, it an entire repair; ibpwants new 
cc furnitures that will be very, pleaſant work 
< for: my. wiſe à I perceive I could nat afford to 
« keep: hounds and do this into the bargain. 
Rut this will give me the maſt; pleaſure all to 
nothing, aid then my wife vill: partake of it 
* And we will have muſic and bookg—b re- 
d collect that I have got an excellent library 
Ther is another ꝑleaſure J had never thought 
e of- And then no doubt e ſhall have children, 
te and they are very pleaſant company, hen they 
can talk and; underſtand what js. ſaid to tem; 
*and now I begin to reflect, I: find there is a 
< vaſt many pleaſures in the liſe I have chalked 
1 a. fool ſhould I be to throw 
4 * cc away 
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« away my money at the gaming: table, or my 
ec health at any table, or my affections upon har- 
« lots, or my time upon hounds and horſes, or 
« employ either money, health, affections, or 
« time, in any other pleaſures/or purſuits, than 
« theſe, which I now perceive: will lead me to 
« ſolid happineſs in this life, and ſecure a good 
e = 


wear +4" xi 

ye Pudere er liberalitate libero —_ 1 i 

Retinere ſatius ofſe crede, quam metu, \ ind 

| 15 e- 
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To bind your children, 0 you 99. 


of ney and "__ wn 
82 en and Gemellus were bein- Ben 
of à country gentleman of fortune, whom 

I ſhall call Euphorion ; when they were of age 
to begin their grammar learning, Euphorion 
found himſelf exceedi ingly puzzled to decide 
upon the beſt mode of education; he had read 
ſeveral treatiſes on the ſubject, Which inſtead of 
clearing up his difficulties had encreaſed them; 
| ke 
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he had conſalted the opinidns of his friends and 
neighbours, and he found theſe ſo equally divide, 
and fo much to be fajd on both ſides, that he 
could determine upon neither; unfortunately for 
Euphorion he had no partialities of his own; fot 
the food gentleman had had little of no educa- 
tion himſelf: The clergyman of the pariſh 
preached up the moral advantages of private 
tuition, the lawyer, his near neighbour, dazzled 
his imagination with the connections and know- 
ledge of the world to be gained in a public 
ſchool, Euphorion perteiving himſelf in a 
ſtreight between two roads, and not knowing 
which to prefer, cut the difficulty by taking 
both; ſo that Geminus was put under private 
tuition of the clergyman above mentioned, and 
Gemellus was taken up to town by the lawyer 

to be entered at Weſtminſter cho. 
Euphorion having thus put the two ſyſtems 
fairly to iſſue waited the event, but every time 
that Gemellus came home at the breaking up, 
the private ſyſtem roſe and the public ſunk on 
the compariſon in the father's mind, for Gemel- 
lus's appearance no longer kept pace with his 
brother's ; wild and ragged as a colt, battered and 
bruiſed and diſhevelled he hardly feemed of the 
fame ſpecies with the ſpruce little maſter in the 
parlour ; Euphorion was ſhocked to find that his 
manners 
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manners were no leſs altered than his perſon, for 
he herded with the ſervants in the ſtable, was 
for ever under the horſes? heels, and foremoſt in 
all games and ſports. with the idle boys of the 
pariſh ; this was à ſore offence, in Euphorion's 
eyes, for he abhorred low company, and being 
the firſt gentleman of bis family ſeemed deter- 
mined to keep, up to, the. title: Misfortungs 
multiplied upon poor Gemellus, and every thing 
he began to carrupt his brother, and was detect- 
ed in debauching him tog game at cricket, 
from which Geminus was brought home with a 
bruiſe on the ſhin, that made a week's work for 
the ſurgeon ; and what was ſtill worſe, there was 
conviction of the blow being given by a ball 
from Gemellus's hatt; this brought on a ſever 
interdictian of all further fellowſhip between the 
brothets, and they were unn * oy 
for the future. | 

A ſuſpician now took. jeg in 65 father's 
mind, that Gemellus had made as little progreſs 
in his books, as he had in his manners; but as 
this was a diſcovety he could not venture upon 
in perſon, he ſubſtituted his proxy for the under- 
taking. Gemellus bad ſo many evaſions. and 
alibit in reſource, that it was long before 
clergyman could bring the caſe to a hearing, an 

5 the 
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the report was not very favourable in any ſenſe 
to the unlucky ſchoolboy,” for--Gemelſus! had 
-been ſeized with a violent fit of ſneering in the 
criſis of examination, to the great annoyunce of 
the worthy preceptor,” who was forced to break 
ap the conference re infect and in ſome diſorder, 
for amongſt other damages, which had accrued 
to his perſon: and apparel, he preſented himſelf 
to the wondering eyes of Euphotion with a huge 
black buſh wig ſtuck full of paper darts, and as 
thickly ſpiked as the back of a poreupine The 
culprit was inſtantly ſummoned and madle nd 
other defence, than that they flipt out of his han, 

und he did not go iv e its N Ar — 
< Weſtminſter tricks} firrah-?”*vried ci angry 
father, and aiming a blow at his ſeull with" his 
eruteh, brought the wrong perſon to tho ground; 
For the nimble culprit had ſlipt out of the way, 
and Euphorion, being weak and goiuty, literally 
followed the blow and was laid ſprawling»on the \ 
ffoor: Gemellus fle to his affiſtaneey/ and joint- 

ly with the parſon got him on his legs}? but his 

-anger was now ſo-enflamed, that Gemellus was 

ordered out of the room under ſentence; of im- 

"mediate diſmiſſion to ſchool ; Euphorion declared 

he was fo totally ſpoilt, that he would. not be 
troubled with him any longer in his family, elſe 

| by would inſtantly have reverſed his education; 

8 it 
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it was now too late, (he obſerved to the parſon, 
whilſt he wis drawing the püper darts from his 
wig) and therefore he ſhould return to the place 
from whence he came, and order was given for 
1 him off by the ſtage next morning. 
A queſtion was aſked about his holfday-taſk, 
but Geminus, who had now entered his father's 
chamber; in a mild and pacifying tone aſſured 
Euphorion chat lis brother was provided in that 
reſpe&; for that he himſelf ud done the taſk for 
him: This was pouring oil "upon | flame, and the 
idle culptit was once more called to the bar to 
receive a moſt fete reprimand for his meanneſs 
in impoſing on his brother's good- nature, with 
many dunces and blockheads cat in His teeth,” for 
not being able to do his own bufinets.” Gemellus 
was nettled with ' theſe reproaches, but more than | 
all with is brother for betraying kim, and; 
drawing the talx out of his pocket, rolled it in 
his hand and thfewy it towards the author, fayi ying 
« he” was 'a Thabby fellow; and fv" his part 
« he ſcôrned to be obliged to an "body; that 
« would do a favour and then boaſt of 1. Re. 
collecting hirtiſelf in 'a moment 2 
turned towards his father, and begged his pardon 
for all offences; c he hoped he was nbt'fuch a a 
«<blockhead, bt he cduld do his "taff, "if he 
0 faut, and be wwotlld inftaritly Tet” about ft 
3 « and 
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« and ſend it down, to convince him, that he 
&-could do his own buſineſs without any body's 
« help.” So ſaying, he went out of the room 
in great haſte, and in leſs time than could be 
expected brought down a portion of ſacred exer- 
ciſe in hexameter verſe, which the parſon can- 
didly declared was admirably well performed for 
his years, adding,” that although it was not 
without: faults, there were ſame- paſſages, chat 
beſpoke the dawning of genius—* I am obliged 
© to you, Sir,” ſaid Gemellus, © it is more than 
« I deſerve, and I beg your pardon for the im- 
te pextinence I have been guilty of.” Ihe tears 
farted in his eyes as he ſaid this, and he depart- 
ed without any anſwer from his father. , 

He had no ſooner left the room than he per- 
ceived Geminus had followed him, and, being 
piqued with his late treatment, turned round 
and with a diſdainful look ſaid Brother Ge- 
ec minus, you ought to be aſhamed of yourſelf; 
ZDF 
ce in the ſchool would acknowledge you after fo 
Week ry LI care neither for 

« you nor your ſchoal,” anſwered the domeſtic 
youth, it is you and not I ſhould be aſhamed 
; ck, eee 

* you to my father.” —© Do fo,” replied Ge- 
welus, © and take that with you into the bar. 
gain.“ 
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e pain,” — This was immediately ſeconded with 
a ſound flap on the face- with his open hand, 
which however drew the blood in a ſtream from 
his noſtrils, and he ran ſereaming to Euphorion, 
who eame out upon che alarm with all the ſpeed 
he could muſter,  CGemellus Rood his ground, 
and after a ſevere caning was ordered to afk par · 
don of his brother: This he peremptorily ro- 
ſuſed to do, alledging that he had been puniſhed 
already, and to be beaten and beg pardon, too 
was mare than he would fubmit to. Na me- 
naces being: able to bring this refractory ſpirit. to 
ſubmiffion; he was ſeat off to ſchool pennileſa, 
and a letter was written to the maſter, ſetting 
forth his efftnce, and in ſtrong terms cenſuring 
his wank of diſcipline for not correcting ſo ſtub- 
born a temper and fo idle a diſpoſition. 

When be returned to ſchool the maſter ſent 
for him tq his houſe, and queſtioned him upon 
the matter of cpmglaint in his father's letter, 
obſerving that the charge being for offences 
out of ſchool he did not think ib tight” to call 
him publicly to account; bitt as he believed him 
to be a boy of hanour, he expelind'to hear the 
whole truth fairly related: This drew forth the 
whole narrative, and Gemellus was diſtnifled 
with a gentle admonition, that could hardly be 
conſtrued into a rebuke. 
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When the next holidays were in approach, 
Gemellus received the following letter from his 
brother. 
„ BROTHER GEMELLUs, 

If you have duly repented of your behaviour 
to me, and will ſignify your contrition, aſking 
« pardon as becomes you for the violence you 
« have committed, I will intercede with my 
<« father, and hope to obtain his permiſſion for 
4 your coming home in the enſuing holidays: 
« If not, you muſt take the conſequerices and 
remain where-you- are, for on ig! en 
« only I am to conſider myſelf, Ws 
n 47 « Your bene brother, | 

. | — * 


To this letter Gemellus returned an b aer 
as follows. 
Dran Bxgraas, 

I am ſorry to find you ill bear in "NY 
6 boyiſh quarrel, {o long paſt ; be aſſured I have 
entirely forgiven your behaviour to mne, but [ | 
& cannot recalleQ any thing in mine. to "you, 
« which I | ought to aſk your pardon for: What- 
60 ever conſequences may befal me for not com- 
« het with your condition, I ſhall remain 


* * Your affectionate brother, 
: ts 5 


15440 


cc  GeMELLUs. 
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Natur tu ili pater os, confi ue 
— 


By nature yoi're his father 3 1 by counſel. 


(CoLMas.) 


HIS letter fored the fate of Gemellus: Ree 
ſentments are not eafily diflodged from 
narrow minds; Euphorion had not penetration 
to diſtinguiſh between the characters of his 
children; Ne fu no metrineſs in the fly inſidious 
manners of his hothiebred favourite, nor any 
ſparks of generous pride in the ſteady inflexibility 
of Gemellus; be lietle knew the high prine iple 
of honour, which even the youngeſt ſpirits com- 
raunicate to each other in the habits and man- 
ners of a public ſchook He bitterly iriveighed 
againſt his neighbour' the lawyer for perfuading 
him to ſueh # fatal (tem of education, and 
tion was engtoſſed with continual arguings and 
reproachings; for neither party receded from his 
point, and Gemenus s advocate was as life 
diſpoſed to give hint up, as his father Was fo en- 
cnſe him. Ar laſt thiey exe to 4 eompremiſe, 


by which Fupberten * charge bis eftare 
Vor. III. with 
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with an annuity for the education and ſupport of 
Gemellus, which annuity during his nonage' was 
to be received and adminiſtered by the ſaid 
awyer, and Geminus left heir of his whole for- 
tune, this moderate encumbrance excepted. 

The diſintereſted and proſcribed offender was 
now turned over to the care of the lawyer, who 
regularly defrayed his ſchool expences, and ne- 
ver failed to viſit him at thoſe periods, when 
country , practitioners uſually . reſort to town. 
The boy, apprized of his ſituation, took no fur- 
ther pains to aſſuage his father's reſentment, but 
full of reſources within himſelf, and poſſeſſed of 
an active and aſpiring genius, prefled forward in 
his buſineſs, and ſoon found himſelf at the head 
of the ſchool, with the n of being the 
beſt ſcholar in it. a 

He had formed a. cloſe friendſhip, according 
to the cuſtom of great ſchools,. with a boy of his 
own age, the ſon of a nobleman of high diſtinc- 
tion, in whoſe family Gemellus was a great fa- 
it vourite, and where he never failed to paſs his 
ik holidays, when the ſchool adjourned. His good 
1 friend and guardian the lawyer faw the advan- 
tages of this early connection in their proper 
light, and readily conſented to admit his ward of 


fi the ſame college in the univerſity; when Gemel- ; 
3 lus and his friend had compleated their ſchool. | 
education. 
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education. Here the attachment of theſe young 
men became more and more ſolid, as they ad- 
vanced nearer to manhood, and after a courſe of 
academical ftudies, in which Gemellus ſtill im- 
proved the teputation he brought from Weſt- 
minſter, it was propoſed that he ſhould accom- 

pany his friend upon his travels, and 'a proper 
governor was engaged for that ſervice. This 
propoſal rather ſtaggered 'Gemellus's guardian 
on the fcore of expence, and he now found it. 
neceſſary for the firſt time to open himſelf to 
Euphorion. With this intent he called upon 
him one morning, and taking him aſide, told 
him, he was come to confer with him on the 
ſubject of Gemellus—< I am ſorry for it,” inter- 
poſed Euphorion. Hold, Sir,“ anſwered the 
lawyer, interrupt me not, if you pleaſe; tho” 
« Gemellus is my ward, he is your ſon; and if 
« you have the natural feelings of a father, you 
« will be pony to acknowledge your right in 
him as ſuch.” ——As he was peaking theſe 
words, an awkward ſervant burſt into the room, 
and ftaring with fright and-confuſion,” told his 
maſter there was a great lord in a fine equipage 
had actually driven up to the hall door, and was 
aſking to ſpeak with him. Euphorion's ſurprize 
was now little leſs than his ſervant's, and not 
r 
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of diſtinction, he eagerly demanded of the lawyer 
who this viſitor could poſſibly be, and caſting an 
eye of embarraſſment upon his gouty foot =I 
am not fit to de ſeen,” ſaid he, and cannot 
« tell how to eſcape ; for heaven's: fake ! go and 
« ſee who this viſitor is, and keep him from the 
e ſight of me, if it be poſſible.“ 

Euphorion had ſcarce done ſpeaking, when 
the door was thrown. open, and the noble ſtran- 


ger, who was no leſs a perſon than the father of 


Gemellus's friend, made his approach, and hav- 


ing introduced himſelf to Euphorion, and apolo- 


gized for the abruptneſs of his viſit,, proceeded 
to explain the occalien of it in the following 


words: I wait upon you, Sir, with a requeſt, 


in which I flatter myſelf I ſhall be ſecanded 
by this worthy gentleman here preſent :: You 
Shave the honour to be father to one of the 
& moſt amiable and accompliſhed young men F 
ever knew; it may not become me to peak ſo 
« warmly of my own. ſon as perhaps 1 might 
&« with truth, but I flatter myſelf it will be ſome 
« zecommendation. of him to your good opinion, 
« when. I tell you that he is the friend and inti- 
& mate of yous Gemalius:: They have now gone 
* through ſchool and college togethen,. and ar- 
Leonding to my notions of the world ſuch early 
ee when they a0 well cko&n, are 


«amongſt 
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« among the chief advantages of a public edu- 
« cation ; but as I now purpede to ſend thy ſol 
upon his travels, and in fuch's manger as T * 
« flatter myſelf will be for his benefit” and im. 
“ proyement, I hope you wilt pardog this intru- 
« ſion, when I inform you that the obje4t of it 
r 

* accompany him,” | 
Euphorion's countenaiice, whilſt this ſpeech 
was addreſſed to him, underwent 2 variety of 
changes; ſurprize at hearing ſuch an ynexpaRted 
character of his ſon was frongly cxprefty 2 
gleam of joy ſeemed to break win, but win ſoon 
diſpelled by ſhame and vexation at the reflection 
of having abandoned him; he afemptet} 10 ſpent, 
but confuſion choeked bim; he cat's look of 
embarraſinent upon the lawyer, but th joy 21 
triumph, which his featuxes exhibited, ippeared 
to him like inſult, and he turned his eyes on the 
ground ia ſilence 'atid deſpair. Ng one emdrion 
had eſcape the obſervation of Gemell}ze's pa 
tron, who, turning to the kwyer, faid he'believed 
he need not affeft to b ignorant of Gathellys's 
ſituation, and then addrefling hifniſchf gu 9 
Euphorion I can readily underſtand)” faid be, 
« that ſuch a propoſal ds I have nom opened io 
you, however aivantagevus it might promise 
. . 
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* ydur ideas in point of expence, nor come 
c within the compaſs of that limited proviſion, 
* which you have thought fit to appoint for him: 
ec This is a matter, of which I have no preten- 
e ſions te ſpeak; you have diſpoſed of your for- 
c“ tune between your ſons in the proportions you 


thought fit, and it muſt be owned a youth, 


ce who has had a domeſtic education, ſtands the 
te moſt in need of a father's help, from the little 
chance / there is of his being able to take care 
& of himſelf: Gemellus has talents that muſt 
« ſecure his fortune, and if my ſervices can 
« aſſiſt him, they ſhall never be wanting; 
* in the mean time it is very little for me 
to ſay that my purſe will furniſh their joint 


< occaſions, whilſt they are on their travels, and 


« Gemeltus's little fund, which is in honeſt 
<« and friendly Ry well er eee in dhe 
interim, 

The length of this beck would" have given 
Lapkorlin time to recolle& himſelf, if the matter 
of it had not preſented ſome unpleaſant truths to 
his reflection, which | incapacitated him from 
making a deliberate reply; he made a ſhift how- 
ever to hammer out ſome broken ſentences, and 
with as good a grace as he could, attempted to 
palliate his neglect of Gemellus by pleading his 
3 and retirement from the 


0 world 
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 world—he had put him into the hands ef his 
friend, who was preſent, and as he beſt" knew 
what anſwer to give to the propoſal in queſtion, 
he referred his lordſhip to him and would abide by 
his decifion—he was glad to hear ſo favourable 
an account of him—it was fur beyond his expec- 
tations; he hoped his lordſhip's partiality would 
not be deceived in him, and he was thanleful for 
the kind expreſſiotis he? had thrown out of his 
viſitor now deſired leave to introduce his ſors, 
who was waiting in the coach, and hoped” Ge- 
mellus might be allowed to pay his duty at the 
fame time. This was'a furprize upon Eupho- 
rion, which he could not parry, and the young 
friends were immediately uſhered in by the 
exulting lawyer, Gemellus commanded Himſelf 
with great addreſs ;: but the father's/ look; when 
be firſt diſcovered an elegant and manly youth 
in the bloom of health and comelineſs,' with an 
open countenance, where genius, courage and 
philanthropy were characterized, is not to be de- 
ſcribed: It was: a mixt expreſſion of ſhathe; con- 
viction and repentante; nature had her iſhare in 
it; parental love ſeemed to catch a glance, as it 
werez by ſtealtir; he was ſilent, and his lips qui. 
vered with the ſuppreſt emotions of his heart: 
n. appreached und made an hunible 
5 C4 obeiſance; 
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obeiſgnee 5 Euphorion frretched forth his band 
he ſized it between hig, and reverently caſh 
jt tin his lips, Their macting was net interrupt - 
ed by a Werd, 2ad the ſilenen was only broken 
pany rhe who told 'Gemellus in a low voice, 
3 ſeed 
_ at longer caſe to apprebead 3 ſeparation 
his friend: The banef lawyer now c, 

— — nepreſd bis esſtagy, but running 
Alut, ho. met h embrace with — 
2 4 food of tears upon his meek 
merined tho wider e and «bin 

RR t 

n their ſpirit} were a little ee 
— at to ſee his brother; a ſum : 
— actordingly iſſued, and Geminus made 
— ra 
3 fdegided preference of a public 
_ ral fem of education, to the naurom 
— op: of-private and domeftie. tuition, On 
—— be hapod all chitG@ diferences were 
J | n 5 for his ſhare, if he called them tu re-. 
Re ena that be had 
_—_— ſeparated frean a bnether, whe was 
2 dear t him; for the remainder of 
Hves. he R bindfelf they ſhould be 
twins 
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twins in affeQion, as well as in birth. On the 
ade of Geminus there was ſome ating, and 
fome nature ; but beth .were ſpecimens of the 
vorſt fort ; hypocriſy played his part but ak- 
wardly, and nature gave 2 ſorry ſaraple of her 


A few words will ſuffice to wind up their 
hiſtories, ſo far at leaft as they need be exptain- 
ed: Euphorion died ſoon after this interview): 
Geminus inherited his fortune, and upon his 
very firſt coming to London was cajoled into n 
diſgraceful marriage with a. caſt-off miſtreſs, 
whom he became acquainted with; duped by a 
profligate and plundered by ſharpers, he made a 
miſerable waſte both of money and reputation, 
and in the event became a penſioner of his bro: 
ther. Gemellus with great natural talents, im- 
proved by- education and experience, with an 
excellent nature and 2a leudable ambition, ſe- 
conded by a very powerful connection, ſoon roſe 
to à diſtinguiſhed ſituation in the ſtate, where 
he yet continues to act a conſpicuous part, to the 
bonour of his country, and with no Jeſs reputs- 
fian to himſelf. . | | > Ho 
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. uch nal en, could perſuade. 
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FAU MBETR to have read an account 
1 in a foreign Gazette of a dreadful fire, which 
broke out ſo fuddefily i in a houſe, where a great 
many people were aſſembledh that five hundred 
perfons periſhed* miſerably in the flames: The 
compiler of this accotint” ſubjoins at the foot of 
the above metaticholy article, that it is with fa- 
tisfaction he can àſſute his — * e above 
perſons weve Fruits,” bar ug 

©" Theſe poor pebple ſeem the butt, "y which: all 
ſeds and perfiaſions level their contempt: They 


are ſojourners' and aliens in every kingdom on 


- earth, and yet few have the hoſpitality to give 


them a welcome. I do not knvw any good rea- 
ſon why theſe unhappy wanderers are fo treated, 
for they do not intrude upon the labourer or 
manufacturer; they do not burthen the ſtate with 
their poor, and here at leaſt they neither till the 


carth, nor work at any craft, but content them- 
| | ſelves 
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ſelves in general to hawk about a few refuſe ma- 
nufactures, and buy up a few caſt-off clothes, 
which no man methinks would 5 the 
monopoly of. 

It is Ease a 0 
tolerate them in the exerciſe of their religion, 
for which the Inquiſition would tie them to 2 
ſtake and commit them to the flames. In ſome 
parts of the world the burning of a few. makes a 
feſtival for all good Chriſtians ; it hrings ruin 
and plenty in ſeaſons. of drought and:famine; it 
makes atonement for the ſins of the people, and 
mitigates the wrath of am avenging Providence. 
Wherever they are obliged to conceal their re- 
ligion, they generally overgt- their hypocriſy, 
and crowd their houſes with ſaints and virgins, 
whilſt crucifixes, charms and relicks are hung 
in numbers round their necks. The ſon of 
Jewiſh parents is brought up in the moſt rigid 
the deſtined moment is in near approach, when 
the parent muſt impart the dreadful ſecret of his 
faith, every contrivance is put in practice to 
diſguſt and weary him with the laborious func- 
tions of their oſtenſible religion: When this 
preparatory rigour is perceived to take effect, 
and the age of the ſon is ripe for the occaſion, 
the father takes him into the inmoſt chamber of 

his 
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his houſe, faſtens all the doors, ſurveys every 
avenue with the moft myſterious attention, and 
drawing his fword with great ſolemnity, throws 
himſelf on his knees at his feet, and laying open 
his breaſt, invites him to thruſt the point to his 
heart Hor tnow, my fon, he cries, I am a Few, 
es all my fathers were : Kill pur thirefore on tht 
ſpot, er conform to the religion of your anceſtors, 
for you are damn as a Catholic, if, knowing 
what you know, you negli to betray me? This, 
as I have reaſon to believe, is no feigned anec« 
dote, but a true account of thoſe fecret mea. 
fures, which many Jewiſh familias to this hour 
purſue for continuing the practire of their re- 
ligion and [ſecuring themſelves from diſcovery, 
where the conſequences would be io fatal, | 
Having thus, by way of prelude, briefly in, 
formed my readers what theſe miſerable people 
are ſuffering in ſome countries, where they are 
ſecretly ſettled, I ſhall now proceed to lay before 
them a letter, which I have lately received from 
one of that perſuaſion, complaining of certain in- 
dignities and vexations from the humours of our 
common people, which, although they are but 
trifles compared to what I have been deſcribing, 
are nevertheleſs unbecoming the character of fo 
66 yiteratint ole gs 0 have 
the honour to belong to. 
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wy | 


SIR, 


I Au a man, wha ſtick clo to my buſi- 
neſs, and am married to 2 ſober induſtrious 
woman, whom I ſhould be glad now and then 
to treat with a play, which is the only public 
amuſement ſhe hus ever expreſſed a with to de 
" indulged in; but I am really under fuch diſi- 
culties, that I dare not carry her thither, and at 
the ſame time do not like to diſcover my reaſouw 
for it, as I ſhould be W 
to the country ſhe is in. 

You muſt know, Siz, I am a Jew, and peo 
bably have that national caſt of countenance, 
which a people fo ſeparate and unmixt may weld 
de ſuppoted to have: The conſequence of this 
is, that I no ſooner enter a playhouſe, than 
find all eyes turned upon me; if this were the 
worſt, I would ftrive to put as good a face upon 
& as I could; but this is fure to be followed up 
with a thouſand ſcurrifitics, which I ſhoukd bluſh 
ts regeat, and which 4 emarthinl of: ſhdjecs 
ing my wife to: heas. 


As 1. — taks- graes- pleaſure ”w_ 
good play, if I might be permitted to ſit io out 
in peace, I have tried every pan of the: houſe, 
hut the front boxes, where I obforve ſuck x linw 
of bullies in the. back; that oven. if I were » 
a 29 7 Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian I would not venture amongſt them; 
but I no ſooner put my head into an obſcure 
corner of the gallery, than ſome fellow or other 
roars out to his comrades — mate the Few! 
Smoke the cunning little Iſaac ! — Throto him over, 
ſays another, hand over the ſmoutch / Out with 
Shylack, cries a third, out with the pound of man's 
fleſh!— Buckles and buttons ! Speftacles ! bawls out 
a fourth - and fo on through the whole gallery, 
till I am forced to retire out of the theatre, 
amongſt hootings and hiſſings, with a ſhower of 
rotten apples and chewed oranges vollied. at my 
head, when all the offence I have given is an 
humble offer to be a peaceable ſpectator, jointly 


with them, of the ſame common amuſement. © 


I hope I ſhall not incur your diſpleaſure if I 
venture to ſay this is not.very manly treatment 
in a great and generous people, which I always 
took the Engliſh to be; I have lodged my pro- 
perty, which is not inconſiderable, in this coun- 
try, and having no abiding-place on this earth, 
which I could call my own, I have made Eng- 
land my choice, thinking it the ſafeſt aſylum 
that a wanderer and an alien could fly to; I hope 
I have not been miſtaken in my opinion of it: 


It has frequently fallen in my way to ſhew ſome 


kindneſſes to your countrymen. in foreign parts, 
and ſome are yet living, who, if they would 
| ſpeak 


/ 
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ſpeak the truth, muſt confeſs that their beſt, 
friend in life, is a Jew: But of theſe things I; 
ſcorn to boaſt ; however, Sir, I muſt own it gave. 
me ſome pain the other night to find myſelf very, 

roughly handled by a ſeafaring fellow, whom. I 

remembered well enough in a moſt piteous con- 
dition at Algiers, where I had the good will to 

relieve him and ſet him at liberty with my own! 
money: I hope he did not recollect me; I fay I, 

hope not for the honour of human nature, but 1 

am much afraid he did: This I am ſure would 

be called ingratitude even in a Heathen. 

I obſerve with much concern that your great 
writers of plays take delight in hanging us out 
to public ridicule and contempt on all occa- 
ſions : If ever they are in ſearch of a rogue, an 
uſurer or a buffoon, they are ſure to make a Jew 
ſerve the turn: I verily believe the odious ch 
racer of Shylock has brought little leſs perſecu- 
tion upon us poor ſcattered fons of Abraham, 
than the Inquiſition” itſelf. As I am intereſted 
to know if this blood-thirſty villain really exiſt- 
ed in nature, and have no means to ſatisfy. my 
curioſity but your favour, I take the liberty hum- 
bly to requeſt that you will tell me how the caſe 
truly ſtands, and whether we muſt of neceſſity 
own this Shylock ; alſo I ſhould be glad to know | 


of which tribe this fellow was, far if ſuch a, 
I monſter 
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monſter did exiſt, I have ſtrong ſuſpicion he with 
turn out a Samaritan. As I cannot doubt but a 
gentleman of your great learning knows all theſe 
things correctly, I ſhall wait your anfwer with 
the moſt anxious impatience; and pray be par- 
ticular as to the tribe of Judah, for if nothing 
leſs than half my fortune could ouſt him there, 
I would pay it down to be vid of ſuch a raf- 
cal. | op, 
Your compliatice with the above will be the 
greateſt obligation you can confer upon, Sir, 
Your moſt devoted 
humble ſervant, 
ABRAHAM ABRAHAMS. 


P. S. I hope I hall net give offetice by adding 
a poſtſcript, to ſay, that if you could perſuade 
one of the gentlemen or ladies, who write 
plays (with all of whom I conclude you have 
great intereſt) to give us poot Jews a kind 
lift in a new comedy; I am bold te promiſe 
we ſhould not prove ungrateful on a third 


night. 
A. A. 


T7 11 had really that intereſt with my ingenious 
contemporaries, which Ar. Abrahams gives mo 
credit for, I would not heſitate to exert it in his 


ſervice 3 but as I am afraid this is not the caſey 
X I have 
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I have taken the only method in my power of 
being uſeful to him, and 'have publiſhed his 

As for Shylock, who is ſo obnoxious to my 
correſpondent, I wiſh I could prove him the ſon 
of a Samaritan as clearly as Simon Magus ; but 
I flatter myſelf the next beſt thing for his pur- 
poſe is to prove him the ſon of a poet, and that 
I will endeavour to do in my very next papef, 
with this further ſatisfaction to Mr. Abrahams, 
that I do not deſpair of taking him down a ſtep 
in his pedigree, which for a poetical one is, as it 
now ſtands, of the very firſt family in the king- 
dom. 

As for the vulgar fun of ſmoakting 4 Few, 
which ſo prevails amongſt us, I am perſuaded 
that my countrymen are much too generous and 
good-natured to ſport with the feelings of a fel- 
low-creature, if they were once fairly convinced 
that a Jew is their fellow-creature, and really 
has fellow-feelings with their on: Satisfy them 
in this point, and their humanity will 'do the 
reſt : I will therefore hope that nothing more is 
wanting in behalf of my correſpondent, (who 
ſeems a very worthy man) than to put the fol- 
owing ſhort queſtions to his perfecutors—Hath 
not a Few eyes * Hath nit a Jeu hands, organi, 


dimenſions, ſenſes, 9 paſſions ®* Fed with 
Vor. III. the 
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the ſame food, hurt with the ſame weapons, ſulject 
to the ſame diſeaſes, healed by the ſame means, 
warmed and cooled by the ſame fummer and win- 
ter, as 4 Chriſtian ts? I you prick them, de they 
not bleed? If you tickle them, do they not laugh? 
Tf you poiſon them, do they not die? — The man, 
who can give a ſerious anſwer to theſe queſtions, 
and yet perſiſt in perſecuting an unoffending . 
being, becauſe he is a Jew, whatever country he 
may claim, or whatever religion he may profeſs, 
has the ſoul of an inquiſitor, and is, fit for no- 
thing elſe but to feed the fires of an Auto de 
Fe. 
When I turn my thoughts to the” paſt and 
preſent ſituation of this peculiar people, I do not 
ſee how any Chriſtian nation accarding. to the 
ſpirit of their religion can refuſe admiſſion to 
the Jews, who, in completion of thoſe very pro- 
phecies, on which Chriſtianity reſts, are to be 
ſcattered and diſſeminated amongſt all people 
and nations over the face of the earth. It ſeems 
therefore 2 thing as inconſiſtent with the ſpirit 
of thoſe prophecies for any one natian to attempt 
to expel them, as it would be to incorporate 
them, 
I) e ſin and * of their forefathers ares 
amongſt the. undoubted records gf our goſpel, 
but I doubt if this f ſufficient reaſon, 
, Why 


* 


n * = 1 
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why we ſhould hold them in fuch general odium 
through ſo many ages, ſeeing how naturally the 
ſon follows the faith of the father, and how much 
too general a thing it is amongſt mankind to 
profeſs any particular form of religion, that de- 


-volves upon them by inheritance, rather than by 


free election and conviction of reaſon founded 
upon examination, 

Let ms put the caſoof u unn bem. «(Jew anal 
ſettled in a kingdom, where the Inquiſition is in 
force; can he reconcile his natural feelings to a 
converſion in fayour of that church, which de- 
nounces everlaſting damnation againſt him, if 
he does not betray the ſecrets of his parents, 
and impeach them to the Inquifition far the 
cancealed religion, which he knows they prac» 
tiſe, though they do not profeſs. | 

If we as Chriſtians owe ſome reſpe to the 
Jews as the people choſen by God to be the 
keepers of thoſe prophetic records, which an- 
nounce the coming of the Meſſias, we owe it 
alſo to the truth of hiſtory to confeſs; that the 
hope indulged by them that his coming would 
bring temporal as well as ſpiritual falvation, was 
general to all the nation. Their antient ſages 
racter; ſome had headed their armies ; all had 
gone forth: with them, and even their women 

D 2 had 
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had contributed to the downfal of their enemies 
and oppreſſors: They had been delivered from 
their Egyptian and Babyloniſh thraldom by the 
arm of God; the yoke of Rome hid no leſs 
heavy on their necks; and they regarded their 
former deliverances as types and forerunners of 
the greater deliverance to 'come, when the Son 
of God ſhould deſcend upon earth in the'pleni- 
tude of his power to rid them from their enemies 
and oppreſſors. 

In place of this dein but deluſive viſion 
they beheld a meek and humble man, a teacher 
of peaceful doctrines, who went about preaching 
forgiveneſs of injuries and ſubmiſſion to autho- 
rities. They aſked him (and the queſtion was 
a proving one) whether he would have them 
render tribute unto Cæſar: He told them in 
reply they ſhould render unto Czfar the things 
that were Czfar's, tribute to whom tribute was 
due : Mortifying reply ! extinguiſhing at onee 
their hopes and their ambition. Still there was 
ſomething about him that converted many and 
ſtaggered all; never man ſpoke as he ſpoke, ne- 
ver man did what he did; he had evident power 
of working miracles ; the hand of God was with 
him and the operations of nature were under his 
controul: His power was great, but was not great 
to their purpoſes,” and therefore they denied that 

| I it 
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it was derived from God; they charged him 
with being a magician, and eaſting out devils by 
the aid of the prince of the devils: A likely inter- 
courſe between the repreſentatives of light and 
of darkneſs ; a notable colluſion between heaven 
and hell ; if Beelzebub was to be charged with 
conſpiring to caſt out Beelzebub, it was at leaſt 
incumbent on the abettors of the charge to 
prove that any being, endowed with ſuch m 
could be fo devoid of intelligencgee. 
Conviction and rebuke only rendered end 
more furious and inveterate ; deſpairing at length 
of employing his power againſt Rome, they re- 
folved upon turning the power of Rome againſt 
him: They impeached him before Pilate the 
Roman procurator ; Pilate unwillingly at their 
urgent requiſition ſentenced him to i | 
execution; diſavowing in the ſtrongeſt terms his 
ſhare in the act, and by the figurative exculpa- 
tion of waſhing his hands in public view, puri- 
fying, (as far as ſuch a ceremony could purify) 
his tribunal from the = of filling innocent 
"i it E — 
the Jews ſhould. perſiſt in avowing their unbelief 
in the Meſſias? If they admit the evidences. of 
the Chriſtian religion, do they not become their 
own . And this, although it be no rea- 
1 | D 4 ſon 
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ſon-why a man ſhould ſhut his eyes: againſt the 
truth, will yet be a motive, allowing for the im- 
perfection of human nature, why he ſhould not- 
ſeek for it. 


P * . 
* 


N' LXV. 


SLIGHTLY hinted in my former pipe 
that the Jew of Venice would not turn out 
to be the proper offspring of Shakeſpear, and as 
the reſearches of his commentators have ſettled 
this point ſo clearly againſt the legitimacy of 
Shylock, I may leave it with the reader's judg - 
ment to decide, whether he formed his drama 
immediately* from the Pecorvne of Fiorentina, 
borrowing the incident of the caſkets from Boc- 
cace; or at ſrcond hand, r from 
an old ballad formed upon that tary, © | 
But I had/a further object in the hint I then 
dropt, ſuggeſted to me by the peruſal of a very 
curious old novel written by Thomas Naſbe, and 
publiſhed-in 1592, intitled Y Unfortumath Tra- 
veller, or the Life of Facke Wilton. "The hero 
is deſcribed to be one of the conrt-pages belong-- 
ing to Henry the Eighth, and is made to play x _ 
nander of rg prams in the camp of that 
monarch 
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monarch before Fournay. He travels to Mun- 
ſter in Germany, where he falls in with John 
of Leyden the famous fanatic, and is preſent at 
his defeat by the Imperialiſts ; here he meets 
Lord Henry Howard, Earl of Surry, and accom- 
panies him to Venice, paſſing through Witten- 
berg, where he has an interview with Luther 
and Carloſtadius; from thence he repairs to 
Rome, where he relates a ſeries of ſtrange ad- - 
ventures, by which he is thrown into the hands 
of a Jew named Zadock, phyſician to Pope 
Clement VIII. and having forfeited his life to 
him by the law, the Jew gets the perſon of Jack 
Wilton in limbo wick an intent to anatomize 
him, and whilſt he is dieting and (bleeding him 
for that purpoſe; the Marchioneſs of Mantua; 
the Pope's miftreſs, ſpies him out from Her bal- , 
cony, and being ſmitten with his appearance, 
cohtrives to get᷑ him out of Zadock's hands, by 
perſuading his holinefs to baniſh all the Jews 
from Nome and confiſcate their effects, upon 4 
charge ſhe ſets up againſt them. 4 | 
Wich this intelligence Zadock is accoſted᷑ by 
a brother Jew called Zachary, < who comes 
running to him in ſackcloth arid aſhes, pre- 
« ſently after his goods were confiſcated, and 
te tells him how he is ſerve! and what detrec | 

y r | 
D 4 Il have 
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I have made an extract of this interview be- 
tween Zadock and Zachary, which the reader 
will obſerve by the date was publiſhed before 
Shakeſpear wrote his Merchant of Venice, and 
as the critics ſeem agreed that he was converſant 
in other works of Naſhe, it is highly probable 
that this hiſtory of Facke Wilton had alſo been in 
his hands: I do not mean to infer that Shake - 
ſpear took his character of Shylock from this of 
Naſhe's Zadock, for there is nothing that can 
warrant ſuch an inference ; but I ſhall ſubmit the 
following dialogue as an extraordinary ſpecimen 
of ſtrong empaſſioned writing, which, though it 
will not ſtand by Shakeſpear's ſcene between 
Shylack and Tubal in dramatic terſeneſs, has 
nevertheleſs a force of expreflion, that will bear 
a compariſon with that or any other paſſage in 
our old dramatic writers. | 

Zachary having made his report as above, the 
author thus proceeds to the introduction of his 
chief ſpeaker—* Deſcriptions ſtand by! here is 

« to be expreſſed the fury of Lucifer, when he 
as turned over heaven's bar for a wrangler: 
There is a toad-fiſh, which taken out of the 
water ſwells more than one would think his 
& ſkin could hold, and burſts in his face that 
« touches him; ſo ſwelled Zadock, and was 
« ready to burſt out of his ſkin, and ſhoot his 
« bowels 
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« bowels like chain- ſhot full in Zachary's fare, 
<« for bringing him ſuch baleful tidings; his eyes 
4 glared and burned blue like brimſtone and aqua 
« vitz ſet on fire in an egg- ſhell; his very noſe 
« lightened glow- worms; his teeth cracked and 
<« grated together like the joints of a high build- 
« ing rocking like a cradle, when as a tempeſt 
takes her full+butt againſt her broadſide : He 
c ſwore and curſt, and ſad g- * 
« Theſe be they that worſhjp that crucified 
« God of Nazareth ; here is the. fruits of their 
* new-found., goſpel ; ſulphur and gunpowder 
« carry them all quick to Gehennah ! I would 
4 ſpend my ſoul willingly to have this triple- 
“headed Pope, with all his ſin- abſolved whores, 
& and oil-greaſed prieſts, born like a black faint 
“ on the devil's backes in proceſſion to the pit 
« of perdition. Would I might fink preſently 
« into the earth, ſo I might blow up this Rome, 
« this whore of Babylon. into the air with my 
te breath] If I muſt be baniſhed, if theſe heathen 
« dogs will needs rob me of my goods, I will 
« poiſon their ſprings and conduit- heads, whence 
« they receive their | water all about the city. 
« I will 'tice all the young children into my 
s houſe, that I can get, and cutting their throats, 
« barre} them up in powdering beef tubs, and ſo 
* ſend them to victual the Pope's gallies. Ere 
« the 
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« the officers come to extend, I will beſtow an 
hundred pounds on a dole of bread, which 1 
« will cauſe to be kneaded with ſcorpion's oil, 
« that may kill more than the plague. I will 
« hire them that make their wafers, or facra- 
« mentary Gods, to mix them after- the fame 
« ſort, ſo in the zeal of their fuperftitious re- 
4 ligion ſhall-they anguiſh and drop like car- 
« rion. If there be ever a blaſphemous con- 
« jurer, that can call the winds from their bra- 
« zen caves, and make the clouds travel before 
« their time, I will give him the other hundred 
e pounds to diſturb the heuvens a Whole week 
together wich thunder and lightning, if it be 
« for nothing but to ſower all the wines in 
Rome, and turn them to vinegar : As long as 
« they have either oil or wine, this plague feeds 
« hut pinchingly upon them.” 
; © Zadock, Zadock,” ſaid Zachary, cutting 
« him off, © thou threateneſt the air, whilſt we 
« periſh here on earth: It is the counteſs Juli- 
« ana, the Marquis of Mantua's wife, and no 


« other, that hath complotted our confuſion ; 


c aſt not how, but inſiſt on my words, and affiſt 
* in revenge. 5 


'©As how, as how?” ſaid Zadock, bing 


e and ſhrubbing; © More happy than the patri- 
&zrchs were I, if craſht to death with the 
| « preateſt 
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« greateſt torments Rome's tyrants have tried; | 
& there might be quinteſſenced out of me one 

« quart of precious poiſon. I haye a leg with 
« an iſſue, ſhall I cut it off, and from this ſount 
« of corruption extract a venom worſe than any 
c ſerpent's? If thou wiltz I will go to a houſs 
« that is infected, Where catching the plag ae 
“and having got a running fore upon me, I 
ce will come and deliver her a ſupplication, and 
« breathe upon her, when I am- perſected with 
more putrefaction.“ 

Zadock in contluſion is taken up and exe» 
cuted, and the deſeription of his tortures is ter- 
rible in the extreme ; every circumſtance at- 
tending. them is münutely delineated, in colour 
full as ſtrong as the above. 

I perſuade myſelf the reader will not be diſ- 
pleafed, if I lay befdre him ohe extract more, in 
which he ridieules the aſſected dreſs and manners 
of the travelled gentlemen of his day: If we 
contemplate it as: a painting; of two hundred 
rr 
a very curious ſket en. 

„What is, thert int France to. he. learned 
amore tham in England, but falſehood. in · friend 
& ſhip, perfect ſiavenry and te love no man, but 
« for my pleaſure ? I have known ſome that have 
continued there by the ſpace of half a donen 

« years, 
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& years, and when they come home, they have 
hid a little weeriſh lean face under a broad 
& French hat, kept a terrible' coil with the duſt 
in the ſtreet in their long cloaks of grey paper, 
and ſpoken Engliſh ſtrangely. Nought elſe 
& have they profited by their travel, but to 
& diſtinguiſh the true Bourdeaux grape, and 
« know a cup of neat Gaſcoigne wine from 
ine of Orleans; yea and peradventure this 
e alfo,- to eſteem of the p—x as a pimple, to 
« wear a velvet patch on their face, and walk 
« melancholy with their arms folded. 

From Spain what bringeth our traveller? 
& A ſcull-crowned hat of the faſhion of an old 
deep porringer; a diminutive alderman's ruff 
« with ſhort ſtrings, like the droppings of a 
man's noſe; a cloſe-bellied doublet coming 
« down with a peake behind as far as the crup- 
per, and cut off before by the breaſt-bone like 
« a partlet or neckercher; a wide pair of gaſ- 
« coynes, which ungathered would make a cou- 
E ple of women's riding-kirtles; huge hangers, 
ce that have half a cow-hide in them; a rapier 
c that is lineally deſcended from half a dozen 
« dukes at the leaſt: Let his cloak be as long 
« or as ſhort as you will; if long, it is faced 
« with Turkey grogeran ravelled; if ſhort, it 
* hath a capo like a calf's tongue, and is nat ſo 
&« decp 
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« deep in his whole length, nor fo much cloth 
« in it I will juſtify as only the ſtanding cape of 
« 2 Dutchman's cloak. I have not yet touched 
« all, for he hath in either ſhoe as muck taffaty 
« for his tyings, as would ſerve for an ancient ; 
« which ſerveth him (if you would have the 
« myſtery of it) of the own accord for a ſhoe- 
« rag. If you talk with him, he makes a diſh- 
« cloth of his own country in compariſon. of 
« Spain ; but if you urge him particularly where+ 
« in it exceeds, he can give no inſtance, but in 
“Spain they have better bread than any we 
have; when (poor hungry ſlaves !) they may 
« crumble it into water well enough and make 
« miſons with it, for they have not a good mor- 
« fe] of meat, except it be ſalt pilchers, to eat 
<« with it, all the year long; and, which is more, 
« they are poor beggars, and lie in foul ſtraw 
every night. 

« Italy, the paradiſe of the earth, and the epi- 
© cure's heaven, how doth it form our young 
<« maſter ? It makes him to kiſs his hand like an 
« ape, cringe his neck like a ſtarveling, and play 
ce at Hey-paſs-repaſs-come-aleft, when he ſalutes a 
man: From thence he brings the art of athe- 
« iſm, the art of epicurizing, the art of whoringy 
< the art of poiſoning, the art of ſodomitry: 
E thing they have to 

ies 
keep 
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K keep us from utterly condemning it, is, that 
« it maketh a man an excellent courtier, a curi- 
te ous carpet-knight ; which is by interpretation 
4 2 fine cloſe lecher, a glorious hypeerite: It is 
«© now a privy nate amongſt the better ſort of 
“ men, when they would ſet 4 ſingular mark or 
* brand on a notorious villain, $0 5 
« heen in Italy.“ 

I hope I need not obſerve that theſe deſcrip- 
tions are not here quoted far the truth they 
contain, but for the curioſity of them. "Thomas 
Naſhe was the bitteraſt ſatiriſt and controver- 
Gali of the age he lived in. 


7 


N* LXVI. 


WAS ſome nights ago much entertained 
& with an excellent repreſentation of Mr. 
Congreve's comedy of The Doyble Dealer. 
When I reflected upon the youth of the author 
and the merit of the play, I acknawledged the 
truth of what the late Dr. Samuel Johnſon ſays in 
dis life of this poet, that among all the efforts of 
eerly genius, which literary bifory records, I doubt 
whether apy gne can ie produced that mare ſur- 
wok 3 3 paſſes 
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paſſes the common limits of nature thax the plays 


of Congreve. 

The author of this comedy i in his dedication 
informs us, that he defigned the maral firſt, and 
to that moral inuented the fable ; and does not 
know that he has borrowed one hint of it any 
where. I made the plat, ſays he, as flrong as 
1 could; becauſe it was ſingle; aud I made it 
ſingle becauſe I would avoid confuſion, and was 
reſalved to preſerve the three unities of the drama. 
As it is impoſſible not to give full-credit to this 
aſſertion, I muſt conſider the reſemblance which 
many circumſtances in The Double Dealer bear 
to thoſe in a comedy of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
intitled Cupid's Revenge, as a caſual cainci- 
dence; and I think the learned. biographer 
above quoted had good reaſon to pronounce 
of Congreve, that he is an original writer, who 
borrowed neither the models of his plot, nor the 
manner of his dialogue. 

Mellafont, the nephew and heir of Lord 
Touchwoed, being engaged to Cynthia, daugh- 
ter of Sir Paul Pliant, the traverſing this match 
forms the object of the plot, on which this co- 
medy of The Double Dealer is conſtructed; the 
intrigue conſiſts in the various artifices employed 
by Lady Touchwood and her agents for that 
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43 THE OBSERVER. N*66, 
That the object is (as the author himſelf 
Rates it to be) ſingly this, will appear upon con- 
fidering, that, although the ruin of Mellafont's 
fortune is for a time effected by theſe contri- 
vances, that are employed for traverſing his 
marriage, yet it is rather a meaſure of neceſſity 
and ſelf-defence in Lady Touchwood, than of 
original deſign; it ſprings from the artifice of 
7 and belongs more properly to the in- 
trigus, than to the object of the plot. 
e making or obſtructing marriages is the 
on hinge, on which moſt comic fables are 
contrived to turn, but in this match of Mella- 
font's, which the author has ' taken 'for the 
and-work of his plot, I muſt obſerve that it 


would have been better to have given more in- 
tereſt to an event, which he has made the main 
object of the play: He has taken little pains to 


recommend the parties to his ſpectators, or to 
paint their mutual attachment with any warmth 
of colouring. Who will feel any concern whe- 
ther Mellafont marries Cynthia or not, 'if they 
themſelves appear indifferent on the occaſion, 
and upon the eve of their nuptials converſe in 


the following ſtrain? 
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Mel. You ſtum thoughtful; SD,. et 8 2 
Cyn. Tun thinking, tho' marriage aua an aid 
. avife one fleſh, it leaves them fill true fools; and they” 

became more conſpicuous. by ſetting off one azother. i" 

Mel. Thet's 5 el, whe ther, 


allies are > 
7 oppo, 9 7% f. 
Piheubus 


Cyn. Nay, 1 have Bile reuh l 
ep penn if Heir dvi, — 2 
. fols. "Th: an od: ne tbe abr gui i "Ut 3" 
abus think you e dre Aalen au, veer in 
time? d os a ode Toa 290 ib 10 

Nel, N bong it. that's not Den ty wing, 
eee 


—— — the 
fame ſtrain D to: confirn Dr: Johnſon's res 
mark, that Cungrevr formed ν per idea ' of 
comic euerileme, which: he ſ upp to' rom in 
exhibit not. nawb bum, imagery an gam 
bis porſanapes are- a kind of inte llactnni gladiatier; 
every. ſource: it in ward or Ae; the conteft of 
ſmarnafſy iscaporr: intermittui ; au his wit ir. a 
Ma ot SOT" with aterate Sap 
Cartons. 5 NPI 299: J290 00”; 
Tbere is bur one more e inns 
Cynthia and Mellafont, which is the opening of 
the fourth add and this is of ſo flit and No 2 
vort, as te be witty reaſon omitted in repre- 
ſentatiom: I tin therefbre it may be juſtiy ob: 
Vol. III. E ſerved, 
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ſerved, that this match, for the prevention of 
which artifices of fo virulent and diabolical a na- 
ture are practiſed by Lady Touchwood and The 
Double Dealer, is not preſſed upon the feelings of 
the ſpectators in ſo intereſting a manner, as 1 
ſhould and might have been. 
Having remarked upon the obje& of the plat, | 
I ſhall next canſider the intrigue z and for this 
purpoſe we muſt methodically trace the conduct 
of Lady Touchwood, who is the poet's chief 
engine, and that of her under-agetit Maſkyell, 
The ſcene lies in Lard Touchwood's houſe, 

but whether in town or country does not appear. 
Bir Paul Pliant; his lady and daughter, are natu - 
rally brought thither, upon the day preceding 
Cynthia's: marriage, to. adjuſt; the ſettlement; 
Lord and Lady Froth, Careleſs: and Briſk, are 
viſiters on the octafion ; Mellafont and Maſke 
well are inmates: This diſpoſition is as happy 
28 can be deviſed. The ineident related by 
Mellafont to Careleſs, of the attempt upon him 
made hy Lady Touchwood, artfully prepares us 
to expect every thing that revenge and paſſiou 
can ſuggeſt for. fruſtrating his happineſs ; and it 
is judicious ta repreſent Mellafont incredulous 
to the crimipality. of Maſkwell's intercourſe with 
Lady Touchwood; for if he had believed it vpe 
Careleſs's — it would naue made his 
dlindneſs 


"If 
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N. 66. THE OBSERVER [3 
blindneſs to the character of Maſkwell not only 
n rn 
——— F 

Maſkwell in the firſt af cakes genzeal pros 
miſes to Lady Touchwood that he will defeat 
Mellafont's match Hal! poſſeſs ond ruin 
him 166. The lady preſſes him to explain par- 
ticulars; he opens no other reſource but that of 
poſſeſſing Lady Pliant with an idea that Mellaſont 
is fond of her — She mult be thoroughly. perſuaded 
that Mellafont loves. her.—So ſhallow a cantri- 
vance as this. cannot eſcape the lady's penetra- 
tion, and ſhe naturally anſwers .I den't ſee iobat 
hen can propefe. from ſo, trifling a defigu i. for ber 
firft converfing with Mellafont will convince her 
of the contrary,—In fact, the author's good ſenſe 
was well aware . this expedient is, - 


than as —.— to belp on the under- 
e 

Lady Pliant's, character, and that af Sir Paul: 
Maſkwell bimätf is Ga fairly_grayelled by the 
blaryation, ſhat; be conialin bg or. nr AO 
upon it; but he oblerves that. it will prepare ſome- 
thing elſe,, and gain him leiſure to lay @ fronger 
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" TH Ht feebnd det this defign upon Eady Plmnt 
is played off; and Maſkwel in an intetview with 
Mellafont avows the plot, and ſays-— ie telt vb 
t wrath, Ferceuraged it for pvuf live. He 
ßtücteds to fy, that in order to gain the cbnfl- 
dence bf Lady Toucmv ode But prrEdvũ vr bel 
been lng faerit in thue with Cynthia ; that cheredy 
Ne had dran forth the ſechtts iy hr heart, And 
chat "of bd ateiu Ber left, Int bud en fue 
10 pur Cynthia with al ber fortune into bir pur 


He then difttoſts by ToMequry thet bis "motive. 


for ablibl. dealing was founded in his' paſſion for 


Cynthia," and obſerves that h# withe of rm 


ett all tits fn and if h grhbrt athuittanits. 
his proceedint Is in nature and 5 Bool c. 
rledy, e 

Te third act opens with a ſcene betweefi Lold 
and Lady Touchwood, whith'is atimirably cotfe 
ceived and exttuted with great ſpfrit ;Fqueſtion'if 
there is any thing of te author fiperior to pr 
dtstogue. The deſign of armlig e 
ielertineat of Lord Tbuchwoed 


Have originated with the lady, — — 


Was privy to it, ad” read) for a tut b come in and 
craft all, Bad there been orcafion "he ropoſes to 
Fer tö tay that he was pri | 's' defigh, 


but that he uſed his utmoſt endfvVit#5 I mu 


Fim from itz and on he credit, he thinks ta 
I eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh by this proof of his henour and honeſty,” 
he grounds another plot, which he kreps av bi 
ultimate and moſt ſecret reſource, that of cheating 
her {Lady T ouchwood } as well at the re. He 
now reveals to Mellafont a criminal affignation 
with Lady Touchwood in her chamber at eight, 
and propoſes ta him to come and furprize- them 
— 
cannot bring her to any cenditio uns. 
This appears ta me toi de a yery dangerous: 


| experiment, and . ſcarce within the bounds of 


nature and probability. If Maſkwell, under co- 
ver of the | propoſal, had in view nothing mare 
than the introduction of Mellafant into Lady 
Teuchwood's bedchamber, there to put them 
together, and then to bring Lord Touchwood 
ſecretly upon them in the moment of their inter» 
view, his contrivance could not have been better 
laid for the purpoſe of confirming the impreſſion, 
which that lord had received againſt his nephew; 
in which Mafkwell had nothing more to do than 
to appriſe the lady of his deſign, and ſhe of 
courſe could have managed the interview to the 
purpoſes. of the plot, and effeQually have com- 
pleated the ruin of Mellafont: This, it ſhould 
ſeem, would have anſwered his object compleatly, 
for he would have riſen upon the ruinof Mella» 
m3 1 himſelf of Lerd Touchwood's 

E 3 favour, 
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favour, bound Lady Touchwood to concealment” 
of his villainy, and been as able to lay his train 
for the poſſeſſion of Cynthia, as by any other 
mode he could chuſe for obtaining her; but if 
he put it to the iſſue of a ſurprize' upon Lady 
Touchwood, when ſhe was not prepared for the 
management of that ſurprize, what was he to 
expect from the introduction of Lord Touch- 

wood, but diſeovery and defeat? Was it not 
natural to ſuppoſe Mellafont would ſeize the 
opportunity of reproaching her with her crimi- 
nality with Maſkwell? It was for that very pur- 
poſe he brings him thither ; he tells him it will 
de hard if he cannot then bring her to any condi- 
"tions ; =and if this was to paſs under the terror 
of his reproaches, how could Mafkwell ſet Lord 

Touchwood upon liſtening to their converſation 
and not apprehend for a conſequence apparently 
ſo unavoidable ? He puts every thing to riſque 
by propoſing to Mellafont to conceal himſelf in 
Lady Touchwood's bedchamber, whilſt ſhe is in 
the cloſet ; he then meets Lord Touchwood, ap- 
points him to come to the lobby by the bed- 
chamber in a quarter of an hour's time; he 
keeps his affignation with the lady, Mellafant 
* eſcapes, but ſoon returns, ſecretly introducing 
Lord Touchwood to liſten to. the dialogue de- 
0% A tween 
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tween his lady and nephew: She aceidentally 
diſcovers him without his being ſeen by Mella- 
font, and tutns that actidental diſcovery againſt 
Mellafont. What a combinatiori of improbabili- 
ties is here fortuitouſly thrown togethet to pro- 
duce this lucky incident! Could Maſtwell rea- 
ſonably preſume upon a chance ſo beyond ex- 
pectation? Every thing is made to turn upon the 
precarious point of a minute : If Lord Touch- 
wood, who was appointed for a quarter of an 
hour, had anticipated that appointment, if Lady 
Touchwoed had been leſs punctual to her af- 
ſignation, if Mellafont had Happened to have 
dropt one word in his uncle's hearing, charging 
her with his diſcovery, as had been agreed, of if 
eithet ſhe had happened riot fo have ſeen Lord 
Touchwood, of Mellafont had ſeen him; in 
ſhort, if any · one thing had turned up, which 


- ought to have come to paſs, or otherwiſe than 


it was made to come to paſs by the greateſt 
violence to probability, Maſkwell was inevitably 
undone: It muſt be owned he laid a train for 
his own- deſtruQtion, bat ſtage incident reſcued 
him; and this, with the lady's adroitneſs, effaces 
the improbability, when it .paſſes-in- repreſenta- 
laſont told the plain ſtory to bis uncle, acer Lady 
"TRIES fo 122 


E 4 
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againſt him, it would at leaſt have put the plot 
to riſque, and of this the author ſeems ſo con 
ſcious, that he does not ſuffer-him to attempt a 
ſingle word in his defence; — 

is compelled to ſacrifice his hero. ; 

It is got ſufficient to ſay evan has his 
characters in his power, and can faſhion inci- 
dents, according to his on diſcretion; he muſt 
do no violence to nature W the 
purpoſes of his plot. 

Maſkwell having in this manner ee with: 
ſucceſs, begins next to put in execution. his plot 
for obtaining Cynthia, and this conſtitutes the 
intrigue and cataſtrophe of the ſiſth act: His 
plan is as follows Having imparted: to: Lord: 
Touchwood' his love for Cynthia by the vehicle, 
of a ſoliloquy, which is to be overheard: by his 
lordſhip, he propoſes. to himſelf to carry off Cyn- 
thia to St. Albans with the. chaplain in the, 
coach, there to! be married this ſhe is to be 
trepanned into by perſuading. her that the chap-, 
lain is Mellafont, and Mellafont is brought to; 
co-operate, by a promiſe that he. ſhall elope with ' 
Cynthia under that diſguiſe, and that: the chap- 
lain ſhall be made: to follom on the day after and: 
then marry him i Oynthia z. with thia view. Mel- 
lafont is. appointed to: meet Maſlewelb/zp- one. 


A eren chaps= 
lain 
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lain is to be paſſed upon the lady for Mellafont, 
plot upon Cynthia Maſkwell confides to Lord 
to poſleſs. himſelf af her but by ſurprine. 
villain ſhould. in the end outwit himſelf, yet he 
did not mean him to attempt impaſſihilities, and 
the abſurdlties of this contrivance are ſo many, 
was Maſtwell to. pole himfelf of Cynthia by 
this ſcheme ? By what force or fraud is he to ac 
compliſn the objed of masrying her? We muſt 
conclude he was: not quite ſa deſperate as tor 
ſacrifice all his hopes from Lord Fouchwood by 
any violence upon her perſon; there. is nothing 
in his character to warrant the conjecture. It 
is no leſs unsocountable how Mellafont could be 
caught by this project, and induced to equip 
himſelf in the-chaplain's gown to run off with a 
lady, who had pledged herſelf to him never to 
marry any other man: There was. no want of 
conſent on her part; a reconciliation wich Lord 
Touchwood was: the only object he had to look 
to, and how: was that to pon hr 3 


elopement with Cynthia? 


— . — 
rock. on which Maſkwell was ſure to ſplit: It 
would 
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58 THE OBSERVER. N*66; 
would have been natural for him to have pro- 
vided againſt this danger by binding my lord to 
ſecrecy, and the lady's pride of family was a 
ready plea for that purpoſe ; when he was' talking 
to himſelf. for the purpoſe of being overheard: by 
Lord Touchwood, he had nothing to do'but to 
throw in this obſervation amongſt the reſt r 
that point againſt diſcovery. 230677 704 

The reader will not ſuppoſe I would fagveſt 4 
plan of operation for The Double Dealer to ſecure 
him againſt difcovery ; I am only for adding pro- 
bability and common precaution to his projects: 
J allow that it is in character for him to grow 
wanton with ſucceſs ; there is a moral in à villain 


outwitting himſelf; but the cataſtrophe would 


in my opinion have been far more brilliant, if 
his ſchemes had broke up with more force of 
eontrivance; laid as they are, they melt away 
and diſſolve by their own weaknefs and incon- 
ſiſtency; Lord and Lady Touchwood, Carcleſs 
and Cynthia, all join in the diſcovery; every one 
but Mellafont ſees en n and e is 
blindnefs itſelf. 

Mr. ry in his dedication above men- 
toned, defends himſolf againſt the objection to 
ſoliloquies; but I conceive he is more open to 
criticifor for the. frequent uſe he makes of liſten- 
oF. | as ing 3 
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an 
to this expedient. 

Ofen e 
wood, though of an unfavourable caſt, ſeems to 
have been the chief care of the poet, and is 
well preſerved throughout ; her elevation of tone, 
nearly approaching to the tragic, affords a ſtrong 
relief to the lighter ſketches of the epiſodical 
perſons, Sir Paul and Lady Pliant, Lord and 
Lady Froth, who are highly entertaining, but 
much more looſe than the ſtage in-its preſent 
ſtate of reformation would endure: Nothing 
more can be ſaid of Careleſs and Briſk, than that 
they are the young men of the theatre, at the 
time when they were in repreſentation. Of 
Maſkwell enough has been ſaid in theſe remarks, 
nar need any thing þe added to what has been 
already obſerved upon Mellafont and Cynthia. 
As for the moral of the play, which the author 
fays he deſigned in the firſt place and then ap- 
plied the fable to it, it ſhould ſeem to have been 
his principal objeR in the formation of the co- 
medy, and yet it is not made to reach ſeveral 


characters of very libertine principles, who are 
left to reform ves at leiſure ; and the plot, 
though inate to the moral, ſeems to have 
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tions ſo compleatly as thoſe * es 
underſtood to engage for. . 1 448 


N. LXVII. 
Ulcera animi ſananda magis quam corporis. f 
(Ex SENTENT. A7 


Coy ** not mini er to a mind diſead d? 
n | 


T feems as if moſt of the e thritars/ of 

hiſtory thought no events worth-recording to 
poſterity but accounts of battles and ſieges and 
the overthrow of cmpires ; as if men were to be 
celebrated only in proportion to the devaſtation 
they had made of the human ſpecies. As my re- 
ſpect, on the contrary, is directed chiefly- to thoſe 
peaceable characters, who have been the bene 
factors of mankind, it is with pleaſure I diſco- 
vered an aneedote of an antient king of Egypt of 
this deſcription, named Ofymanduas + This good 
prince, amongſt other praiſe-worthy actions, has 
the credit of making the firſt public library in 
that learned nation, before books were collected 
at Athens by Piſiſtratus: Ohymanduas made no 
ſcruple 


ſeruple to convert one of the chief temples. to 
chis generous uſe, and gave it in charge to the 
prieſts belonging do it to digeſt and arrange his 
collection; when. this was dene, he laid it open 
to the publie, and by a very appoſite and ingeniy 
ous device, which he cauſed to be inſcribed upon 
the front of the ediſice, invited all his ſubjecta-· to 
enter in and partake of his -benef@Qion: . He 
conſidered it as the duty of a good king to pro- 
vide againſt che mental as well as bodily ail- 
ments of his people z it appeared to him that 
books were the beſt medicines for the mimi of 
man, and conſequently that a collection of books, 
ſuch as his library contained, might well be in- 
titled a magazine or warebouſe ' of - meditines, for 
the mind; with this idea he directed the follow- 
ing words to be engraved over the door of his li- 
brary in conſpicuous characters Vu ic iar. 
There is a; beautiful; ſtmplicity in the thought, 
which ſeems tb give an inſight into the -bene- 
volent defigw of the donor; and as I hold it 2 
more noble office to preſerve the mind in beach, 
than to keep the body after death from cor- 
ruption, I cannot hefitate to give Ofymanduas 
more credit for this henefaction of a library, than 
if he had been founder of the pyramids. 
As che diſtempers of the mind may be figura- 

tively claſſed under the ſeyrral characters of thaſe 
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cliffe, Mead, Sloane, Hunter and others have 


as they now are into the compartments of The 
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maladies, which are incidental to the body; fo 
the ſeveral deſcriptions of books may very well 
be forted into the various genera of medicines, 
which practice has applied to thoſe reſpective 
diſtempers. A library, thus pharmaceutically 
difpoſed, would have the appearance of a diſ- 
penſatory, and might be properly enough ſo 
called; and when I recollect how many of bur 
eminent collectors of books have been of the 
medical faculty, I cannot but think it probable 
that thoſe great benefactors to literature, Rat- 


had this very idea of Ohymanduas in their minds, 
when they founded their libraries. If therefore 
it ſhould be thought agreeable to the will of 
the donors, and a proper mark of reſpect to 
their memories, ſo to arrange their collections, 
now in the repoſitories of Oxford and the Bri- 
tiſh Muſeum, it will be neceſſary to find out a 
different ſet of titles, and inſtead of forting them 


Hiiſtorians; The Poets; The Divines, it will be 
right to ſet vp new inſcriptions in their places, 
and intitle them, The Alteratives ; The Stimu- 


© fatives; The Narcotics, I need not point out 


to the learned keepers of theſe libraries how to 
proceed in an arrangement, to which their on 
judgments are ſo fully competent 3 nothing 


more 
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more will be required of them, but to aſcer- 
tain the particular ſpecies of diſeaſe, which the 
mind of the patient is affected with, and ſend 
him forthwith to the W N. 1 

his cure 
For inſtance ; if the ſeine ariſes — 
cold humours and a. want of free perſpiration 
by a ſtoppage and conſtipation of the pores of 
the mina, oy which the feelings are rendered 
inert, and deprived of that proper emanation 
and expanſion, which the health of the ſoul re- 
quires; let ſuch an one be ſhut into the warm 
bath of | tbe, Sudorifics, which I need not explain 
to be the Satyrifts, and they will ſoon open his 
pores and diſperſe all obſtructions. If the men- 
tal diſeaſe. be of the inflammatory and feveriſh 
ſort, attended with fits and paroxyſms of, anger, 
envy, revenge, and other atrabilious ſymptoms, 
which cannot be miſtaken, it will be ptoper to 
turn the patient into the cell of the Adoralifts, 
who will naturally be found under the tithe of 
The. Goolets: and Sedatives : On the contrary, 
where the complaint is of the lethargic nature 
falfts will furniſh him a remedy : In ſhart, we 
need only ſaꝭ, that when the ſeveral authors are 
properly arranged, every caſe may find its cure. 
* comic weiters will act as Carminativer to 
diſpel 
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diſpel the vapours; books of travels 4s Cothors 


#ics to procure a motion ; ' menivirs! and novels 


will operate as Provutativei, politics! av» Corres 
Fives, and panegyrics. as Emeties. Two com- 
partments ſhould be kept apart and ſpecially 
diſtinguiſhed, ' via. the ſacted : writifigs under 
che title of Ryorathver,, and the works of the 


inſidels unde the denominations vf had Pi- 


Wis The former will be fovereign in alh gal- 
Joping conſumptions of diſipationg and the latter 
wil de reſorted * en mn farcides and 
e eradees. : 98 549 fig Heel vl z eiu 
I chould now adnid the ſubject, hub that I 
had forgotten tò ſpeak of the E/fayi/fsy- who from 
their miſoallaneous ' properties! certainly. come 
under the clafs-of C and eannot thetes. 


dure be ſo preciſely ſpecified 5 as they ue ap- 


plicable to chienic diſeuſes rather than acute 


ons, they muy very: well and in the liſt of 


Queer, -Which taken ina regular courſe and 
unter proper cgimen are found very efficacious 
au all caſes; where the conſtitution is irripaifel 
by execfs and bad habits of living: They ſeem 


mioſt to reſemble thoſe medioinal ſprings, Which 
are impregnated with a vafiety of properties, 


and, when eritically analyzed, ate found to con- 
tin falt, nitie, ſteel, ſulpttur, chalk and other 
caltarcous paſticles: - When the · more reſpect 
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able names of Bath, Spa, Pyrmont, Seltzer, 
and others, are diſpoſed af, 1 am; not without 
readers are now. in the courſe of taking, may 
be found to have the wholeſome properties of 
Tunbridge Waters. . T7, 2-Ral aw 

Te is ſuppoſed that this library of dhe venerable 
Ojgmanduas deſcended to the Ptolemics, aug- 
inented probably by: the intermediate monarchs, 
and ultimately brought to perſection by the, 
learned and munificent Philadelphys, - ſon of 
Ptolemy Lagus, fo, well known for by, Greek 
tranſlation of tho Hebrew Septuagint, . 

Little attention was paid to literapure, by the. 
Romans in the early and more martial ages: I. 
read of no collections antecedent, to thoſe made 
ky AEmilius Paulus and Lucullus, the latter of 
whom, being a man of great magnificence, al- 
lowed the learned wen af bis time to haye free 
acceſs to his library, but neither in his life time, 
nor at his death, made it public property. 
Cornelius Sylla before his dictatorſhip plun- 
dered Athens of a great collection of books, 


which had been accumulating from we time 
of the tyranny, and, theſe he brought to Rome, 
but did not build pr endow, any library for 
public. uſe. This was at laſt undertaken by 
Julius; Car upon an n ſcale not long 
Vol. III before 
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before his death, and the learned M. Varro 
was employed to collect and arrange the books 
for the foundation of an ample library; its 
completion, which was interrupted by the death 
a of Julius and the civil wars ſubſequent thereto, 
was left for Auguſtus, who aſſigned a fund out 
of the Dalmatian booty for this purpoſe, which 
he put into the hands of the celebrated Aſinius 
Pollio, who therewith founded a temple to Li- 
berty on Mount Aventine, and with the help 
of Sylla's and Varro's collections in addition 
to his own purchaſes, opened the firſt public 
library in Rome in 'an apartment annexed to 
the temple above mentioned. Two others were 
afterwards inftituted by the fame emperor, which 
he called the Octavian and Palatine Libraries; 
the firſt, ſo named in honour of his ſiſter, was 
placed in the temple of Juno; the latter, as its 
title ſpecifies, was in the imperial palace: 
Theſe libraries were royally endowed with 
eſtabliſhments of Greek and Latin librarians, 
of which C. Julius ED the erer 
was one. 
The emperor Tiberius added another li- 
brary to the palace, and attached his new build - 
ing to that front which looked towards the 
Via ſacra, in which quarter he himſelf reſided. 
Veſpaſian endowed a public library in the temple 
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of peace. Trajan founded the famous Ulpiar 
Library in his new forum, from whence it was 
at laſt removed to the Cullis Viminalis to furniſh 
the baths of Diocleſian. The | Copitoline: Lis 
brary is ſuppoſed to have been-founded by Do- 
mitian, and was conſumed, together, with the 
noble edifice to which it was attached, by 8 
ſtroke of lightning in the time of Commodus; 
The emperor - Hadrian enriched his favourite 
villa with a ſuperb collection of books, and 
lodged them in a.temple dedicated to Heteules. 
Theſe were in ſucceeding times ſo multiplied 
by the munificence. and emulation of the ſeveral 
emperors, - that in the / reign of Conſtantine, 
Rome contained no leſs. than twenty-nine pub- 
lic libraries, of which the principal MT: the 
Palatine and Lian. 

Though books were then collected 1 im- 
menſe expence, ſeveral private citizens of for- 
tune made conſiderable libraries. Tyrannio the 
grammarian even in the time of Sylla was poſ+ 
ſeſſed of three thouſand volumes; Epaphroditus, 
a grammarian alſo, had in later times collected 
thirty thouſand of the moſt ſelect and valuable 
books ; but Sammonicus Serenus begueathed to 
the emperor Gordian a: library containing no 
leſs than ſixty- two | thouſand volumes. It was 
not always a love of literature that - tempted 
| F 2 people 
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people to theſe expences, for Seneca complains 
of the vanity of the age in furniſhing their ban- 
quetting rooms with books, not for uſe, but 
for ſhew, and in a mere ſpirit of profaſiorr. 
Their baths, both hot and cold, were always 
| fupplied with” books to fill up an idle hour 
amongſt” the other recreations of the place; in 
like manner their country houſes and even 
public offices were provided for the uſe and 
amuſement of their gueſts or clients. 


The Roman libraries in point of diſpoſition - 


much reſembled the preſent faſhion obſerved in 
our public ones, for the books were not placed 
againſt the walls, but brought into the area of 
the room in ſeparate cells and compartments, 
whete they were lodged in preſſes: The in- 
tervals between theſe compartments were richly 
ornamented with inlaid plates of glaſs and ivory, 
and marble baſſo-relievos. ' In theſe compart- 
ments; which were furniſhed with deſks and 
couches for the "accommodation of readers, it 
was uſual" to place the ſtatues of learned men, 
one in each; and this we may obſerve is one 
of the few elegancies, which Rome was not 
indebted to Greece for, the firſt idea having 


been ſtarted by the accompliſhed Pollio, who | 


in his library on Mount Aventine fet up the 
ſtatue ef bis illuſtrious contemporary Varro, 
a ts even 
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even whilſt he was living: It was uſual alſo to 
ornament the preſs, where any conſiderable au- 
thor's works were contained, with his anc in 
braſs or plaiſter of a ſmall ſize. 
There is one more circumſtance attending 
theſe public libraries, which ought not to be 
omitted, as it marks the liberal ſpirit: of their. 
inſtitution : It was uſual to appropriate an ad- 
joining building for the uſe and accammodation 
of ſtudents, where every thing was furniſhed: at 
the emperor's coſt ; they were lodged, dieted 
and attended by ſervants ſpecially appointed, 
and ſupplied with every thing, under the eye of 
the chief librarjan, , that could be wanting, 
whilſt they were engaged in their ſtudies and 
had occaſion to conſult the books: This eſtabliſh- 
ment was kept up in a very princely ſtile at 
Alexandria in particular, where à college was 
endowed and a ſpecial fund appointed for its 
ſupport, with a preſident, and proper officers 
under him, for the entertainment of learned 
ſtrangers, who reſorted thither from . various 
parts to conſult thaſe invaluable - collections. 
which that famous library contained in all 
branches of ſcience. | a 
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EOPLE have a cuſtom of excuſing the 
enormities of their conduct by talking of 


their paſſions, as if they were under the con- 


troul of a blind neceſſity, and ſinned becauſe 
they could not help it, Before any man reſorts 
to this kind of excuſe it behoves him to exa- 


mine the juſtice of it, and to be ſure that theſe 
paſſions, which he thus attempts to palliate, are 


ſtrictly natural, and do not ſpring either from 


the neglect of education or the crime of ſelf- 


. EY 


Of our infancy, properly fo called, we ve either 


remember nothing, or few things Falatly and 
imperfectly; ſome paſſions however make their 
appearance in this ſtage of human life, and 
appear to be born with us, others are born after 
us; ſome follow us to the grave, others forſake 
us in the decline of age, 

The liſe of man is to be reviewed under 
three periods, infancy, youth, and manhood ; 
the firſt includes that portlon of time before 


reaſon ſhews itſelf ; in the ſecond it appears 


indeed, but being incompetent to the proper 
government of the creature, requires the aid, 
ſupport 
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ſupport and correction of education; in the 
third it attains to its maturity. | 

Now as a perſon's reſponſibility bears relpeR 
to his reaſon, ſo do human puniſhments bear 
reſpe& to his reſponſibility : Infants and boys 
are chaſtiſed by the hand of the parent or the 
maſter; rational adults are amenable to the 
laws, and what is termed miſchief in the firſt 
caſe becomes a crime in the other. It will 
not avail the man to plead loſs of reaſon by 
temporary intoxication, nor can he excuſe him- 
ſelf by the plea of any ſudden impulſe of paſ- 
ſion. If a priſoner tells his judge that it is his 
nature to be cruel, that anger, luſt or malice 
are inherent in his conſtitution, no human tri- 
bunal will admit the defence ; yet thus it is that 
all people deal with God and the world, when 
they attempt to palliate their enormities, by 
pleading the uncontroulable ' propenſity, of their 
natural deſires, as if the Creator had ſet up a 
tyrant in their hearts, which they were neceſh- 
tated to obey. 

This miſerable ſubterfuge is no lef abject 
than impious ; for what can be more degrading 
to a being, whoſe inherent attribute is free 
agency and whoſe diſtinguiſhing faculty is rea- 
ſon, than to ſhelter himſelf from the dread of 
reſponſibility under the humiliating apology of 


F 4 mental 
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mental ſlavery? It is as if he ſhould fay 
Excuſe the irregularities of my conduct, for I am 
a brute and not a man; 1 follow inſtinctꝭ and re- 
nounce all claim to reaſon ; my actions govern me, 
not I my actions; — and yet the people, to whom 
I allude, generally ſet up this plea in excuſe for 
thoſe paſſions in particular, which have their 
origin in that ſtage of life, when the human 
mind is in the uſe and poſſeſſion of reaſon; an 
impoſition ſo glaring that it convicts itſelf ; not- 
withſtanding this it is too often ſeen, that 
whilſt .the ſenſualiſt is avowing the irreſiſtible 
violence of his propenſities, vanity ſhall receive 
it not only as an atonement for the baſeſt at- 
tempts, but as an expected tribute to the tempt- 
ing charms of beauty; nay ſuch 'is the per- 
verſion of principle in ſome men, that it ſhall 
paſs with them as à recommendation even of 
that ſex, the purity of whoſe minds ſhould be 
their fovereign grace and ornament, 

The paſſion of fear ſeems cozvyal with our 
nature; if they, who have our infancy in charge, 
ſuffer this paſſion to fix and increaſe upon us; 
if they augment our infant fears by invented 
tzrrors, and preſent to our ſight frightful objects 
to fcare us; if they practiſe on our natural and 
defenceleis timidity by blows and menaces, 
and cruſh us into abſolute ſubjection of - ſpirit 

11 in 
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in our early years; a human ereature thus 
abuſed has enough to plead: in exquſe for cow- 
ardice; and yet this, which is the ſtrongeſt 
defence we can make upon the impulſe of 
paſſion, is perhaps the only one we never reſort 
to: In moſt other paſſions we call that n- 
tution, which is only habit. 

When we reflect upon the variety of ten 
to which the human mind is liable, it ſhould 
ſeem as if reaſon, which is expreſsly implanted 
in us for their correction and controul, was 
greatly overmatched by ſuch a hoſt of turbulent 
inſurgents ; but upon a cloſer examination we 
may find that reaſon has many aids and allies, 
and though her antagoniſts are alſo many and 
mighty, yet that they are divided and diſtrated, 
whilſt ſhe can in all caſes turn one paſſion 
againſt another, ſo as to counterbalance any 
power by its oppoſite, and make evil inſtru- 
ments in her hands conducive to moral ends: 
Avarice for inſtance will act as a counterpeiſe 
to luſt and intemperance, whilſt vanity on. the 
other hand will check avarice ; fear will keep a 
bad man honeſt, and pride will ſometimes.make 
a coward brave, 

Obſerve the manners of Palpatius i in com- 
pany with his patron ;. aſſiduous, humble, oblig- 
ing; for ever ſmiling, and fo ſupple and obſe- 

quious, 
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quious, you would think he had no will of 
his own, and was born for the uſes and oc- 
caſions of others: Follow Palpatius to his 
houſe, ſee him with his wife and children, hear 
him dictate to his ſervants and the needy de- 
pendants, who make ſuit through him to his 
principal, you will find all things reverſed ; the 
ſycophant turns out a tyrant, and he is only 
indebted to his hypocriſy for keeping his inſo- 
lence out of ſight. | 

Pracax is one of the moſt diſſolute men 
living ; he is handſome, impudent, and inſi- 
nuating, qualifications that enſure his .ſucceſs 
with the ladies : He profeſt the moſt vehement 
paſſion for Fulvia; but Fulvia was on the 
point of marrying Vetulus, a rich old man, 
who wanted an heir, and till that event took 


place ſhe held out againſt Procax upon motives 
of convenience only: Fulvia ſoon became the 


wife of Vetulus ; ſhe had no longer any repug- 
nance to be the miſtreſs of Procax; but the 
fame man, who had pleaded the irreſiſtible vio—- 
lence of his defires before marriage, now pre- 
tended conſcience, and drew back from her ad- 
vances ; nay he did more, he put Vetulus upon 
his guard, and Fulvia's virtue was too cloſely 
watched to be in any future danger: What 
ſudden change was this in Procax ? Vetulus 
| had 
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had no heirs, and Procax had a contingent in. 
tereſt in the entail of his eſtate. 

Splendida, in one of her morning airings,” 
was ſolicited for charity by a poor woman with 
an infant in her arms. I it not for myſelf, 
madam, faid the wretched creatute, it is for my 
huſband, who lies under that hedge tormented with- 
a fever, and dying for want of relief. —S plendida 
directed her eyes towards the ſpot, and faw a 
ſickly object ſtretched upon the ground, clad in 
the tattered regimental of a foot ſoldier: Her 
heart was touched, and ſhe drew out ber purſe, 
which was full of guineas : The blood ruſhed 
into the beggar's meagre viſage at the fight; 
Splendida turned over the gold; her hand de- 
layed for a moment, and the impulſe was loſt ; 
unhappily for the ſuppliant, Splendida was alone 
and without a witneſs : She put her hand once 
more into her pocket, and, taking out a ſolitary 
ſhilling, dropt it into the fhrivelled palm that 
was ſtreched out to receive it, and drove on. 
Splendida returned home, dreſt herſelf, and went 
to a certain great lady's aſſembly; a ſubſcrip- 
tion was put about for the benefit of a cele- 
brated actreſs; the lady condeſcended to receive 
ſubſcriptions in perſon, and delivered a ticket to 
each contributor : Splendida drew forth the fame 
purſe, and wrapping twenty guineas in a paper, 


put 
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put them into the hand of the noble beggar : 


The room rang with applauſes of her charity 


1 give it, ſays ſhe, to her virtues, rather than to 


ber talents; I beftnw it on the wife and mother, 


not upon the atireſs, Splendida on her return 
home took out her accompt-book, and ſet down 
twenty-one | pounds one fhilling to. the article, 
on the ſcore of alms, the pounds wee rote 
to the account of vanity. | 


N* LXIX, 


Favete linguis / 
(Hox Ar.) 


N ingenious author, who ſome years ago 
publiſhed a volume under the title of 
Maxime, Characters, and Reflections, has the fol- 
lowing remark :— You would know how a man 
talks to judge of his underſtanding, and yet po- 
fibly (however great the paradox) the very con- 
trary method might be leſs fallible ; the knowing 
how he hears might ſbeu it you much better. 
As I had not ſeen this book when I gave my 
account of Mr. Fedediah Fiſp's Academy for 


Hearing, it gave me great pleaſure to fall in' 


with the ſentiment of a contemporary, who 


whilſt 
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whilſt he mixes with the world as 'a man of 
faſhion, reviews the living manners with the 
ſagacity of a philoſopher- I tranſcribed the 
whole article, from which the above paſſuge is 
extracted, and ſent it to Mr. Vs: It will be 
found in the author's volume, N* LXXT. and 
is aptly illuſtrated by two ſketches-of character; 
one of which, called Cleon, er and 
Theocles, the other, is a hearer. 5 

I have been favoured with the fllowing 
anſwer . Fißb. it 


$18, | | 

Your's is received: Ane Fae 
and like the author's manner well: He deals im 
ideas rather than in words; ſome men talk more 
read As benevolence ſhould act without diſ- 
play, Weben 
words. 

I ſend you the following . according to 
deſire. 

A young man, known to his Emiliars y de 
name of Fack Gatter, came under my hands: 
The ſymptoms of his diſorder may be thus de- 
(cribed—Garrulitas vis intermiſſa cum cachinna: 
tantùm non continuo. Garrulity, attended with 
immoderate fits of laughing, is no uncommon/ 
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caſe, -when the provocation hereunto ſptings 
from jokes of a man's own making; but there 
was this peculiatity in Ar. Ghatter's diſeaſe, 
that he would laugh where no jeſt was, or even 
at the jeſts of other people; rather than not 
laugh at all; I ſeen perceived this to be oc- 
calioned by exceedingly weak intellects, and an 
even row of yery white teeth. , As his malady 
would not yield to the ordinary preſcriptions, I 
was forced to throw him into a regimen of 
ſeating, for which the ſeaſon was then fa- 
vourable : The operation ſucceeded to my warm- 
eſt wiſhes, and the , patient was effectually 
fenced by a happy diſlocation bf two of his 
tore - teeth from a fall on the ice. In. 
- Miſs Kitty Scandal was put into my hands 
by her acquaintance"in a very deplorable con- 
dition; it was the Cacozthes defamationts ſca- 
bioſum: The common antidotes had no effect 
upon her; I adminiſtered detergents out of Miſs 
Carter's Epiftetns-and Mrs. Chapone's Letters, 
but the doſe would not ſtay upon her ſtomach; 
I tried the Pythagorean pill, but with no better 
ſucceſs. As the patient had a remarkable 
ſwelling about- the waiſt, which I conceived 
might ariſe from an overflowing of the ſpleen, 
I called in my excellent friend Dr. Ford: The 
Doctor delivered her of her ſwelling, and Miſ⸗ 
10 Kitty 
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Kitty Scandal has not been known 9 
lips ſince. 

Tom Belfry was the W of ſociety ; be 
applied to me when he was far gone indeed; 
he had been black-balled by half the clubs in 
town, and ext to. Coventry: by the other half. 
I examined his caſe, and found it under the fol- 
lowing claſs— Vor flentoria, ſempiterna, cum ce- 
rebello vacue, necuon auribus obtuſis admudion, ar 
inertibus.— As his organs of ſpeech ſeemed. in 
want of immediate modulation, I tried the pitch- 
pipe upon him repeatedly, but the vehemenas 
of his complaint baffled all my efforts; I could 
never bring him down within a full octave of 
ſound health, - I was unwilling to proceed t 
extremities, till I had done all that my more 
but when I found none but deſperate remedies 
could fave him, I cauſed a-vein to he opened in 
his right army and drew out fourteen ounces of 
blood: This was in the month of March laſt, 
and the wind was then in the eaſt with fleet 
and rain: 1 immediately ordered the patient ta 
take boat at Black-friars, and be rowed to 
Chelſea-Reach and back again in an open 
wherry : ' The expected conſequente enſued ; a 
total deptivation of voice took place, and M. 
Been * no longer able to artioulatey is 

become 
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become a very companiable man, and is now 
in as much requeſt with his club, as heretofore: 
he was in diſgrace with it. | 

* Counſellor Clack is a young man of quick 
parts, ready wit, and ſtrong imagination, but 
ſorely troubled with the diſeaſe culled Lingus 


volubilis cum ſui iþfrus amore nimio et pregra- 
vante,—This patient was radically cured by a 


ſtrong doſe of his own praiſes, which I took 


from his mouth, and made him ſwallow grain 


for grain as he had uttered them: The nauſea, 


occafioned' by this doſe, operated ſo ſtrongly on 
his conſtitution, as totally to eradicate all ſeeds 
of ſelf-conſequence, and the counſellor is be- 


P 


in his profeſſion. 

(uptain Swagger was continually ealking of 
battles, and ſieges, and campaigns, though he 
had never ſeen either: He arraigned the con- 
duct of every enterprize; - and proved to de- 
monſtration, by the force of oaths, how mueh 
better it would have been managed, had he 
been the commander : The ſymptoms were too- 
apparent to be miſtaken—Os grandiloguum, ro- 
tundum, cum dextrd bello frigidd,—In this ſtate 
of his diſorder he was recommended to my 
care by the officers of his meſs, I found the 
tumefaction ſo vehement, that I preſcribed an 
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upon à ſcouting - party, and ſuffered a ſurprize, 
which effeQually repelled the tume faction: A. 
Swagger threw up his commiſſion, and has been 
@ very ſilent member of the: civil community 
„ n. o 4+r4 ei none 


Bo bent yo ou” tele Caſes out "any, ad 
bei g peculiar 1 in common cafes,” che gener n 

Fr 7k o bring any gend&mari | to 4 pa- 
vent ite” is to 3 bim With His own 
commendations : If this ſimple welke wil 
not ferve, 1 am n forced” to ffi" it Wich a few 
drops of tender, Wiel is te den Yppealer'T 
know; for 'many df my patients will liſten to 
that, when nothing elſe can ſiletice them. This 
recipe however i is not palatable," not oujght it to 
be uſed bu t with caution! and diſcretion z 1 
keep it ther e in Tee lixe laudanum for 
ſpecial ccaſions. wren 2 patient is fur ad- 
vanced towards his cure, 1 take him with" me 
to the gallery of the Hbuſe of Cominotis, wheh 
certain orators, whom I. have in my eye are 
upon their legs to harangue ; and I have always 
found if a copvaleſcent e b en 
hear any thing. | y Las 


I am, Sir your's to comtitand, 
3 NL Prom: 
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to applaud and admire them. 
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l amy not ſo partial to my correſpondent, as 
to defend him in all his proceedings, and 1 
ſulpect, that, whalſt he js labquring to reſtoge 
his patients t their ears; he may chance to 
take away their hes. Men, w 2 upan 
(Remy are upt to ſtrain it tan far 3 and 18 pre- 
vention is always to be preferred to. remedy, 1 


x6, 9nly.to guard * falling 


if it 
into , Hit hands, when. the wald may 
become | 


e he al of pie 
to fathers and mothers, which, if they are 
pleaſed,'to, attend, to it, may perhaps fave fome 
future trouble dla ien. 25 


10 
* 
i * 


| E would wiſh al, garents © believe, that ce 
human character begins to fix ig, much earlier 


4. * 


10 life, than they arg generally aware of. There 
& ſopething very .captiyazing , in the dawning 
ideas af our children; ye are apt to fatter and 
careſs them. for their early  yipacity,; we. £ 
heir, ſmart, fayings and repartees with a ; kind 
of triumph oven in their preſence, and the com- 
pany we tell them to are always polite enough 
By theſe means 
we inſtil eur own yanity into their infagt minds, 
and puſh, their — into prematurity. The 
11 3 forward- 
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forwardneſs, which this practice of our's is ſure 
to create, paſſes off Ae for a time; but, 
when infancy ceaſes, it begins to annoy us, 
and Mi e Maſter apperr inſupportubly pert. 
The parent then finds biene "Wbliged to turn 
the other fide of his gountenangs, upon the wit- 
ticiſms of his child; this is not only a painful 
taſk, but probably a fruitleſ one j for the id 
by this time has made its party um dun fild 
its admirers: elſewhere ;' Every" obliging viſitor 
makes intereſd: wien the clever Hede c 
the nurſery, the kitchen, the ſtablds echo with 
applauſe; tir dan chatter; or einde, or d& fts 
tricks before lie fervants,? Wall be fire of an 
audience? :\'Þhe: miſehicf is done, and the parent 
mayſmb noche purpoſe; : mat wotlt ©: 20d h 
_ Lettparmmnes therefore firſt dorred themielves, 
hefoze they undertabe that dc for thiir ik. 
dren: Education is incompatible with Wintel 
gence, card! thei impulſe o vagity (ls too oſten 
miſtacen forthe impulſe of harre: When Mi 

mit, d anviape tout” dt her mother is 
nat bver- vie mim qu bngow , Heide bur 

nei; uo Sbem 280 oft zich . iv ey 

awd Vt ot reins bit bad an ME tor 5 48 
Po witur' rigor tft oa on org ior 
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T RENE is never more offtirſtye than when 
nie condeſeends to be cinil go dvbereas umity, 
whenever it forgets itElf, natwalipaumes good. 
humour. Nothing was: ever mh] agreeable 
than Voneſſad t dthar night, when I found her 
in a ſmall citale oer her fire, ſide her aeprs - 
tain gentleman had taken the whole taſk:/of talk: 
ing on, himſelf, .aod left Vaneſſa ndth ing elſe no 
do, but to ſhew him juſtogsumuch atthation: ay 
ſeryed to'-make him: believe {he was clhftening, 
and leſt hen at, gihertyi toi reſt her guin i 
nation in the mennrtime e üb 020 
Afqund ethis i gentleman . ti thelcliſt of a p 
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*. thetic: aartative; ke had been gi viag ol ſome ads | 

= ventures; which herhad met withrim his travels, | 
L and which he wound up with ſaying Y n 
4a « afraid, ladies, this ſtory has made you melan- 
| * choly.” If he had faid weary, he had been ; 

| nearer to the truth: Methought Vaneſſa once , 

in her life forgot her uſual politeneſs, when ſhe q 

- 


anſwered. him “ Oh] no; not at all”— but 
12 ſhe a 


, 

. 
) 
k 
. 
N 
e 
e 
t 
e 


a. thinking. af n and che 
ſtory I ſhould: gueſs had been very cireumſtan- 
tial; that L heartily forgave her. The talk--. 
ing gentleman however was not diſpoſed ta take 
much conſideration for the company, a to pro- 
miſe them another ſtory, which ſhould be Alto- 
gether as diverting, as the former one had been 
mournful. There was an effort in the coun-: 
tenance of Vaneſſa, which convinced me of her 
good- humour ſhe ſtrove; to welcome this pro- 
miſe with a imile ; but it was a ſmile, that coſt 
her ſome. pains to produce, and if the talker had 
poſſeſſad but one grain of intuition ie muſt 
have diſcoyered that. all ſuch promiſes qt un 
performance, and that no ſtory willuabdurei a 
preface. I ſelt / at that mameat 4bcthe[axieward! 
embarnaſſmeit - of his ſituatiom che it hadi bean 
my own; and it Waegaſenſle ralief tame 
when Vaneſſi gabe a little hitch Levi bertizchaig- 
as if drawing nearer to the ſſomobelheryſundtat 
the ſame time:Rooping)forwardgi-put herſelf into 
a liſtening attitude. : She never appeared io 
amiable in my ene, and 1:began av tale heart 
— What paint and trouble; thought In does this' 
poor man take te make bim agreeable, when 
every firuggle carries him further frutbis paint. 
And how — daes he know what. a eofy thing 
G 3 £00 
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it it ta thoſe, who haue the \fecrat of - ſucevedings'' 
without any effort at all I uſe::glcbit the ver 
words of a contemporary author, and (1 ain 
obliged to him for them. Det een l 261 
As for the ſtory, which now followed, there 

is no occaſion to repeat it; if it had made its 
entrance without a herald ; if it had grown out 
of the converfation naturally, and not been 
grafted in againft nature; und if it had been 
leſs ptolixy or told with more poiatꝭ the ory: 
had not been amiſs ; it was 2:good:one' in its: 
own couhtry, but it was lamed in its journeyy' 
and Vaneffa did not ſeem exatily"to'knpw: when! 
it was fiſhed, until the: relater made! alf 
apoſtrophe; , hoping he had mo repaired a 
ſormer daniages, and reinſtatad the ladies in 
nacoſſary ti hy ſomething; and welt: knowirig, 
without doubt, that people like tos be treated 
as iſ the had: ſenſibility, alehougfi they have 
none; ſhe -paſled: a ſoty oompliment upon the 
ſtory very neatly; . turned 5 when an elderly” 
gentleman: (e, as I afterwards found but, 
was father to the talking gentleman) obſerved: 
to him, that 2 be had made us gmve, und- 
made us merry, nothing nom remained but to 
mahe ut wife. An who fo fit for that gue- 
N „ 0 lady of the houſe. 
« herſelf ?*? 
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« herſelf ?**: Vaneſſa very aptly reid, tnt 
ſhe knew hut one way to impoſe that belief on 
the compahy, und that was by keeping fence: 
—* And what is ſo - edifying/” refuted ne, 
« 2s to keep ſilende? What is 1b gobd a leſſom 
« of wiſdom, as to fee one, WGO eum alk 0 
« well, forbear t do it, -untit other” 'torgaes 
@ have run their 'Cvittſ6 “-I ſtele a glance at 
the talkative gentleman, and to my utter ſur- 
prize he wis (6 fur Nom being ſensible of the 
rebuff, that he was aRually preparing for un 
ther onfet. 4 W Rr you reniarit upon ence,” 
cried he, © puts" we in mind of an mmrable 
a ſtoty:” = That way well be,” red ht 
old gentleman; bur give me leuve firſt to tell 
« you à ſtory, m 
« filence. ; D . 
« Jupiter and Apolls 3 from Olym: 
. pus upon a viſit to Hing Midas | Mercury 
a had been diſpatehed te appri him of the 
4 gueſts he was de entertain, and to ſignify to 
a him, that it was the plealufe of the gods to 
be received with no extfdordinary” honouts, 
a hut td be conſulered only 4s travolletu, who 
came to pay # viſit t Nis court und make” & 
c view of his capital. Ou the du appoimed, 
a Jupitet, in the perſon of an elderly Atxenlam 
rn and Apollo as his ſofy- preſentect 
G 4 « themſelves 
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* themfolves in the great ſaloon of the palace: 
& Midas;' ſurrounded by his courtiers, and glit+ 
© tering in his richeſt robes, received the gods: 
& habited in this ſimple attire, and unattended.. 
The injunctions of Mercury were neglected, 
£ for the feaſt was the moſt ſumptuous that art 
* and luxury could deviſe; and the gods were 
< diſguſted with the vanity of their hoſt, and 
<« the profuſion of his entertainment, When 
« Midas had thus contrived to diſplay the wealth 
te and ſplendor of bis court to his celeſtial, 
« gueſts, his next ſtudy was to impreſs them 
« with an opinion of his talents and accom- 
« pliſhments:: He diſcourſed to Jupiter, without 
« ceaſing, upon his maxims and rules of goyern- 
ment; he treated him with innumerable anec- 
« dotes and events, calculated to ſet off his own 
e wiſdom, canſequence, and good policy, and 
&« of every tale he made himſelf the hero. The 
« courtiers kept ſilence, through fear, the deities 
« through contempt z no voice was heard but 
« the voice of Midas. He had not the ſenſe 
« to diſcern the impropriety of his being an in 
t ceſlant 'talker, when he ought. only to have 
been à reſpectſul hearer; and ſo conſummate 
te was his vanity, that having poſſeſſed Jupiter 
with impreſſions, as he foaliſhly i of 
nn and ſcience, he flattered himſelf 

man 
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« nothing was wanting but to recommend lim- 
| « ſelf to Apollo by a ſpecimen of his accom- 
« pliſhments in 'muſic and poetry. A band r 
* minſtrels were ſummoned, who performed 2 
« kind of prelude on their harps by way of 
« flouriſh before the maſter-artiſt began, when 
Midas, ſtarting from his feat as if with ſudden 
<« inſpiration, ſeized his lyre, and ſtruck up 2 
« ftrain, which he accompanied with his voice, 
& whilſt his ſelf-conceit inſpired him to believe 
„he could rival Apollo himſelf in pans. 
„and even provoke him to enyv yx. | 
As ſoon as Midas laid down his lyre, the 

« gods roſe up to depart; when inſtead of thoſe 
applauſes which he looked for, and expected 
« as a tribute due to his art even from the im- 
„ mortals themſelves, Jupiter, turning towards 
' < him with a frown, which brought into his 
* countenance the inherent myyeſty of the thun- 
derer, thus accoſted him “ Had you enter- 
* tained us, O Midas, in the manner I pre- 
« ſcribed, and met the condeſcenſion of the 
gods with the modeſty that becomes a mortal, 
<«< we had left a bleffing with our hoſt, inſtead 
* of a reproof: But hen you affected to dazzle 
© me, who am myſelf the diſpenſer of all mortal 
* attainments, with the vain diſplay of your 
22 and wiſdom; and when yon raſhly 

« affailed 
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« aſſailed the ears of Apollo himſelf, who pre- 
« fides over muſic and poetry, with the batba- 
& rous jingle of your lyre, and the hoarſe un- 
4 tuneable diſſonance of your voice, you foslifhly 
& forgot both yourſelf and us; and by talking 
« and ſinging without intermiſſion, when yon 
« ſhould rather have liſtened to us with atten- 
tion, you reverſe the application of thoſe fa- 
e cultics I have beſtowed upon you, not conſi- 
« dering that when I gave to man two organs 
«of hearing; and only one of ſpeech, I marked 
« out the uſe he was to make of thoſe diſpen- 
« ſations: To remind you therefore of my 


« deſign, and your duty; 1 (hall curtail your 


tongue, and - lengthen your ears.*— Jupiter 
e ceaſed ſpeaking ; and whilſt the deities re- 
«. aſcended to Olympus, the ears of the monarch 
« ſprouted up into the ears of an als. wy - 
The moral of the fable, and the perſonal * 
plieativn of it; were too obvious to be miſtakett 
by any of the company. Vanefſa's ſenſibility 
ſuffered viſibly on the occaſion; but ſhe ſoot! 
broke the painful ſilence, and addreffing herſelf 
to the old gentleman “ I am obliged: to you 
« for your fable, ſays ſhe," * and ſhall edify-by 
« the moral; but fl 'T'cannot help the weak- 
a neſs of à woman, and muſt feel a"compulliott 
lor 1708 Midas, whole treſpaſs, being of 4 
b « good- 
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<«-ood-humaured ſort, deſerved more mighty 

« than it met it. Al confeſs: de art df being: 
« agteeable frequently miſcarrito titrougir d 
« ambition which'accompanies! i Wit, learn... 
te ing, wiſdom What can more e oon 
« duce to the profit and delight of ſociety? 


« Yet I am ſenſible_that a man may be too 
« invariably wiſe, learned, or witty to be agree- 


«able; And I take L. Aae, this to be, 
« that pleaſure owed by the 
« ſimgle and, unmixed exertion. of an any, one 


« culty or RA? ment; every word 
% man ſpeaks is ys or wiſdom, if he is 
> never 1 10 either in look. or utterance 
« from his ſuperiority, of, ;charadter, ſociety - 
« not endure it: The happy gift of 'being w_ 


Ai 


| « able ſeems to conſiſt not in one, but in an 
« aſlemblage of talents tending to | communicate, 
delight; and how many are there, whp by 

; < eaſy manners, \w * of t temper, and a ya- 

« riety of - ble qualities, poſlels the 

© power of pleaſing without any viſible effort, 

« without the aids of wit, wiſdom, or learning, 

nmap, as it ſhould ſcem, in their defiance ; nd 
| «this without apptaring' even to khow that 
© they poſſeſs it? Whilſt: another, by labehring 
| © to entertain us too well, entertains us as, poor 
4 Midas did his viſitors. Ini ag I * e 
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When Vaneſſa had done ſpeaking, the homr 
reminded me that I ought to take my leave, 


which I. did with regret, repeating to myſelf as 
I walked ee ay finer” 
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8 I was 5 turning ove va on 
papers ſome time ago, 1 diſcove 2 an 
original letter from Mr. "Cab, 5 mathe- 
matician, to the learned Dr. Bentley, "when he 
was living in Biſhop Stillingfleet's family, in- 
cloſing an account of an apparition taken from 
the mouth of a clergyman who ſaw it: In this 
account there are ſome curious particulars, 
and 1 ſhall therefore copy the whole narrative 
without any omiſſion, except of the” name of 
the deceaſed perſon who is ſuppoſed” to bave 
appeared, for are that will be obvious. "FRE: 


« To he: Dor; Mr. Richard Bentley, _ 
Lord Biſhop of Worceſter's Houſe in Park 
þ /© Street, 5 London. leq e 
ann id | 118; A032 7 
« When I wa in Laika Ad tad, A | 
intended 


c 
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6 intended to have waited upon you again, as 
« [ ſaid, but à cold and lameheſu ſeized ine next 
day; the cold taoek Away. invoice, and 
ec the other my poor fl wing, ſo I pre-. 
© ſently took coach: for Oxtord: Tam much 
<« intentions in relation tu Mir Di though that, 
“as it hes pre ed, would not hayt turned to u 
© advantages However, Lam abliged to (you 
upon dat and ether -actaunts;;: and if L had 
* much;Lian-your faithful ſervant · 12 4 

ben ſent ou incloſad ,a relation of an 

apparit a the ſtory i had frm two perſons, 
„o each hat fromir the nnννjẽW) and yet 
their accounts ſome mt varied, and paſſing 
through more mouths has varied much more 3 
therefore I got a friend to bring me to the 
ay author at a\thianiber, where I wrote it down 
e ffom the author d mouth ;* after which I read 
4 it tö him, ud gave him another copy; be 
4 ſaid he could ſwear to the truth of it, as far 
« as he is concerned: He i the Curate of 
<« Warblington,, Batchelour of Arts of Trinity 
« College in Qaiord, ;abqut, fix; years fanding 
ein the Univerſity ;; I hear no ill report of his 
* behaviour here : Hie is no gone to his Cuy 
h BY | promiſed to food up, dae 
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% of: ache tecignt amd hie man; wh 18 a fich by 
made, and the farm, men, as far u the) 
te are concerned.) Mr. Brerotem, ue Nestor, 
. olild h Him ſay nothing vf: the fiery; fot 
® that che kan b nOoẽ,jqntz though has 
* offered the! houſei or tem ipounde/g>year Tels. 
Au P. the former inctwinbent, whom ne 
« apparition' repreſdmed,:/awas, in mn ef n very 
« il report; ſuppoſed to» have got? Men of 
4 His mad, and 20 ture atarthered vemq; tbilt 
L advied du Curate 10/fay nothing Min of 
« this laſt part of N. but ev, che 
*. pariſhioners, he knew hich?) Phe Who 
* knew this Pit tay the'otiabitexably fil a 
u pown, andithat Us uind to whiſtle o 0497! 
441135 bots boner yiocures) aaronnn eee, 
{ 210M, daum bent, 46H. N. AGM PLL” 
h 07, om nid bein 8 10 I motors? 
Ldeſſre you, got th ufer any6R8%; % Witte be 
taken, Jeſt ſome ; Mereury gg eller, Mould 
_ 14:4BONny of ,ofhgrs and Elf. #?. bluod 2d brat ? 
1 H. MH. ec. 1% 164% once „i d 2s ” | 
win F 10 AH nogalidis'l 
At Wablliikedt hear Araßt in Hanip- 
& ſhire, "Withit" ce rites of PortliiGubti, Ir the 
. parfonage Heut uwelt Thoms Pefte the 
8 tetiant; with ks wie And 4 che, 4 mansker- 
8 e vant 
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« vant, Thomas: d, a aid ent. 
« About the beginning gf Anguſt, Anno. ihos, 
on 3 Magda, about nine or ten at night, all 
being gone 49 bed, Except the maid with che 
„child, he, maid being in the kitchen, and 
<4 having; aked un the fires kan candle in 
„ohe hand, and the child in the, other arm, 
+ 23d, zurning about faw ape in 2 black gown 
< walking than She room, and thence out of 
„ maid, haſting up fairs, having. reconered but 
« two ſteps, aried gut; on which: the maſter 
« and nile, ran down, found the candle in 
4 har hands the — child, about id 
* realau of her crying — — 
4 night fin dhe Danes. but fd, to 
« gnother helonging w one Henry Halter, - far 
ner ö reh id ut. All i ths; night. from 
4 the 406698: bg S in, 90d; he. could, nat, be 
+ perſuaged,49 89,90Y,54055, $0 the dawſeyypon 
4 anyiMeERPoor, 2d: fol ow bf liner v 
„beser (in - Tveſdaylehe 
© tengne's.; wien Gamp td; m, lodging then at 
„ Hayant, to deſne my I Wer and. hay D 
© ſult with ſome ſticnda abgut t a I. Fd ber 1 
<4 thought it was a fam and that they hag 8 
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-'qxfioſe houſe it was; ſhe deſired me to come 
up; I told her L would come up and fit up or 
© lie there, as ſhe' pleaſed; for then as to all 
"© ſtories of ghoſts and apparitions I was an in- 
«fide! : I went thither and ſate up the Tueſday 
night with the tenant and his man- ſervant: 
About twelve or one oelocE I :ſexrched all 
«the rooms in the Hoſe" to ſee if 'any body 
were hid there to impoſe upon ine: At lalt 
«we came into a Jumber- room?! theft I ſmiling 
told the tenant that was with te, thut 1 
would call for the apparition, if there was any, 
* and oblige him to come: Tue tenant hen 
© ſeemed to be afrhid, but 1 told him I Would 
«defend him from harm! and Wen I repeated | 
Borbara, "tHlarent Darii,' Rt. jeſtingly on 
« this che tenitit's. — chitighd/6/thit 
he was ready. t drop dowh with feare Then 
T told him I pereelved he was aſruidz and 1 
would prevent its coming, and repeated Be- 
zune Ke. then he . recovered I "ſpirits 
« pretty well and we left the room and tent 
don into be kitehen, where we were befdre, 
rand ſate up there the remaining part of the 
night and had no manner of diſturbande. 
* Thurſday night che tenant and I lay toge- 


« ther in one room and the man in another 


N and he ſaw ſomething walk along in 2 
black 
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« black gown and place itſelf againſt a window, 
« and there ſtood for ſome time, and then 
« walked off. Friday morning the man re- 
« lating this, I aſked him why he did not call 
“ me, and I told him I thought that'was a trick 
« or flam; he told me the reaſon why he did 
cc not call me was, that he was not able tb 
« ſpeak or move. Friday night we lay as be- 
fore, and Saturday night, and had no diſturb- 
« ance either of the nights. 

Sunday night I lay by myſelf end rect 
« (not that where the man ſaw the apparition) 
« and the tenant” and his man in one bed in 
« another room; and | betwixt: twelve and two 
« the man heard ſomething walk in their room 
at the bed's foot, and whiſtling very well; at 
« laſt it came to the bed's' ſide, dre the cur- 
e tain and looked on them; after ſome time it 
© moved off; then the man called to me, deſir- 
«ed me to come, for that there was ſome- 
« thing in the room went about whiſtling : 
« I aſked him whether he had any light or 
« could ſtrike one, he told me no; then I leapt 
« out of bed, and not ſtaying to put on my 
« clothes, went out of my room and along a 
« gallery to the door, which I found locked or 
« bolted; I defired him to unlock the door, 
for that I could not get in; then he got out 
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of bed and opened the door, which was near, 
and went immediately to bed again; I wert 
in three or four ſteps, and, it being a moon- 
«ſhine night, I faw the apparition move from 
te the bed ſide, and clap up again the wall that 
« divided their room and mine: I went and 
« ſtood directiy againſt it within my arm's 
« length of itz; and-afked-it in the name of God 
hat it was, that made it come diſturbing 
© of us; I ſtood ſome time expecting an anſwer, 
and receiving none, and thinking it might be 
ec ſome fellow hid in the room to fright- me, 1 
& put out my urm to feel it, and ny band ſcemingiy 
c uu through the body 'of it, and felt no manner 
* fubſtance, till it came to the tuall 3 then I 


« drew: back my band, and fill it was in the 
-< fame iphace'+ Till now I had not the leaſt fear, 
and event now had very little; then I adjured 
it to tell mie what it was: When I had ſaid 
e thoſe words, it, keeping its back againſt; the 


«wall, moved gently along towards the door: 


'« followed it, and it, going out at the door, 
c turned its back toward me: It went a little 
along the gallery; I followed it a little into 


«the gallery, and it diſappeared, where there 


* was' no corner for it to turn, and - before it 


«came to the end of the gallery, where was 


the ſtairs. Then I found myſelf very cold 


«from 
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&« from my feet as high as my middle, though 
I was not in great fear; I went into the bed 
« betwixt the tenant and his man, and they 
4 complained of my being exceeding cold. 
« The tenant's man leaned over his maſter in 
the bed, and ſaw me ftretch out my. hand 
« towards the apparition, and beard me ſpeak 
« the words; the tenant alſo heard the words: 
« The apparition ſeemed to have a morning 
« gown of a datkiſh colour, no hat nor cap, 
ie ſhort black hair, a thin meagre viſzge of a 
&« pale ſwarthy colour, ſeemed to be of about 
« forty-fixe- or ſiſty years old; the eyes half 
« ſhut, the arms hanging down, the hands 
c viſible beneath the ſleeve ; of a middle ſtature. 
4 related : this deſcription to Mr. John i. ardnen 
© reQor of Havant, and to Major Rattin ef 
Langſtone in Hayant pariſh they both Gid 
the deſcription . agaped--very well to Mr. P. 
former rector of the plage, who has been 
dead above twhnty years: Upon | this the 
te tenant and 1 which has 
© remained. id ſince. 1 

« The Monday! aer Jaft-Michpolmazeday, a 
© man of Chodſon in Warwickſhire having been 
< at Havant fairs paſſed by the foreſaid parſanage- 
* houſe about nine ar ten at night, and ſaw a 


ne rooms f the houſe ; his 


H 2 pathway 
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pathway being eloſe by the houſe, he, on- 
«dering at the light; looked into the kitehen 
&« window, and faw only a light, but turning 
ce himſelf to go away, he faw- the appearance 
«of a man in a long gown; he made haſte 
EE the apparition followed him over a 
« piece of glebe land of ſeveral acres, to u land; 
«which he croſſed, and over a little meadow; 
«then over another lane to ſome pales, wich 
„belong to farmer Henry Salter my landlord, 
4 near a barn in which were ſome of tie 
« farmer's men and ſome others; this man wert 
e into the barn, told them how he was frighted 
« and followed from the parſonage-houſe,” by n 
« apparition," which they! might ſee ſtanding 
« apainft the pales, if they went out; they went 
© out, and faw it ſeratch againſt the'pales, and 
cc make a hide6us' noiſy ; it ſtood there ſont 
<«.time' and then diſappeared; their deſcription 
agreed with what I faw;” This! laſt" accoutit 
I had from the mian"himſelf; whom it followed, 
« and alſo from the farmer's men 
« THO. — ä 
Ie "ey 2695, Oxon.” T4 IL - 
8.77 % nitro 
4 ſhall ben opt hs genuitie 
account, except as. to the paſſage which I have- 
1 If Mr. Wilkins was thoroughly 
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poſſeſt of himſelf at that moment, as he depoſes, 
eee the narrative 
n | 


4 
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SHALL. now e to — before * 
public, ſuch an account as I have been 
enabled. to ocllect of the. veel —— 
of comedy * Ts. 
The — a de 
haw little is to be found in Ariſtotle's. Poetics | 
on the ſubject; of comedy; that treatiſe by. no 
means anſwers to the general proſeſſion of its 
title; if it bad come donn to us as perſect and 
entire, as it probably wWas when the author put 
the laſt hand to it, and preſented a correct copy 
of his work to Alexander, we might conclude 
otherwiſe of it; but to ſpeak of it as it is, we 
can call it nothing more than à diſſertation upon 
out of place and order, ſome no doubt loſt, and 
others mutilated : It is: thus conſidered by the 
learned commentator Daniel Heinſius, who in 
his AY treatiſe annexed to his edi- 


H 3 tion, 
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tion, proſeſſedly ſpeaks only of the conſtruftion 
of tragedy, and endeavours with great diligence 
and perſpicuity to methodize the whole work, - 
and diſpoſe his author's ſyſtem into ſome order 
and regularity, | 

With the exception of ray na TR 
marks upon the epic, as tending to illuſtrate 
the drama, and. two or three paſſages where 
comedy is ſpoken of only as contraſted with 
tragedy, the whole gf this celebrated diſſertation 
is nothing more than a ſet of rules for the. 
drama, which are mere tranſcripts from the 
compoſitions of the great writers of the Ho- 
meric tragedy, Æſchylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides: He analyzes and defines a poem, then 
actually carried to its perfection; but gives ng 
new lights, no leading inſtructions, for the fur- 
therance and improvement of what had not ar- 
rived to the like ftate of maturity. „ Av 

With the remains of the three tragic'-poets 
above mentioned in our hands, 1 profeſs 1 40 
not ſee how we are edified by Ariſtotle's diſſer- 
tation, which offers nothing but what occurs 
upon the reading of their dramas x unleſs poſte- 
rity had ſeen rann 
been ade addy u conform c de d 
model. 120 141.84 
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Ariftotle, as we have before remarked, ſpeaks 
charmus: There is reaſon to think that this 
author did not fall in with the perſonal comedy 
in the licentious manner it prevailed upon the 
Athenian ſtage, even to the time of Ariſtotle 3; 
fatiriſts were awed into better reſpect by the Ma- 
cedonian princes, who ſucceeded to Alexander: 
whereas — —-— of an 


abſolute prince. 


Now. it is remarkable, that Ariſtotle makes 
no ſtrictures upon the licentiouſneſs of the Athes - 
rection of the Rage, though the ſchools pro- 
ſcribed it, and the tribunals were at open haſti- 
lity with it. It is plain he Rates things as they | 
were, not as: they ought to have been; for be 
pronounces of comedy -- that it is @ piture of 
human nature, ts n 
original. 

Ine lend d 6 bon n eee 
comedy, as it ſtood at the time when Ariſtatle 
pronounced it: The only entire comedies we 
have to refer to, are a contradition to the af 
ſertion ; for no one will contend that the cor- 
rupt and abominable manners. of .the 2 

4 
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the ſeverity of his ſatire, or that his characters 
of depravity are in general overcharged, and, 
his pictures of human nature more deformed thaw: 
their originals. As for the reſt of the comic: 
_ fraternity, their fragments only can plead for. 
them; but they are fragments of ſuch a nature, 
as prove them ta have been moraliſts of the 
ſublimeſt ſort, and they have been collected, 
tranſlated, and applauded, by the graveſt and 
moſt ſententious of the Chriſtian writers for _ 
many ages. I will venture to ſay, that in theſe. 
r more 
for right conduct in life, and a more generous 
diſplay of benevolence, juſtice, public / ſpirit, 
and all the moral virtues of natural religion 
are to. be found, than in all the writings of the 
Hocrates, it is true, could hardly be prevailed 
upon to enter the comic theatre, but I- infer 
very little againſt the poets on that accounts 
Plato, I am aware, though an intimate of 
Ariſtophanes, baniſhed the drama aut of his 
viſionary republic; but what is that more than 
to ſay, that if all men were virtuous there 
would be no need of ſatiriſts ? The comic 
poets in return laſhed the philoſophers over the 
* and they had what they * 
c 
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public applauſe on their fide z/'the ſchools aud 
academies of ſophiſts furniſhed an inexhauſtible 
fund for wholeſome ridicule; their contradictory 
firſt principles, their dæmons and clouds, and 
water and fire, with all their idle ſyſtems and 
hypotheſes, their fabulous conceits, dreams and 
devices to catch the vulgar, and the affetea 
rigour of their manners, whilſt in ſeeret they 
were addicted to the groſſeſt debauchery: and 
—_— were continual ſubjects of ſatire; and 

if hypocriſy is not the comic poet's lawful 
game, what is? There is not a play of Ari- 
ſtophanes fo be named, in which theſe-ſanQtified 
ſinners have not their ſhare in the ridicule; and 
— ——— 
large proportion falls to their lot. 
Ariſtotle, who had very — 
Plato and his academy, or indeed ſor practical 
philoſophy in general (which he ſeems to have 
profeſſed only in oppoſition to Xenocrates),cons 
cerned himſelf no further about the ſtate of the 
ſtage, than to comment and remark upon the 
mentioned; and it is humiliating enough tq the 
pride of criticiſm to obſerve, that tragedy, after 
all his pains to hold it up to the Randard of 
Sophocles and Euripides, funk with thoſe au- 
thors, and was no more heard of; whilſt co- 


10 medy, 
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medy, without his help, and in defiance of his 
neglect, roſe in credit with the world, till it 
janders;' + itn 7 lr 
I. have ſpoken of tragedy as a written pom 
before comedy of the fame deſcription; becauſe 
I think that Suſarion did not wyite comedy, 
though he acted it ſo early as the fiftieth Olym- 
piad ; and I alſo think that Theſpis did write 
tragedy in the ſixty-firſt Olympiad, if not 
ſooner ; in other words, although the com- 
plexion of the original drama was comic in the 
moſt extravagant degree, yet jt appears pro- 
bable that tragedy: had the ſtart in point of pub» 
lication, The nature of the firſt comedy, 
compared with that of - the firſt tragedy, ſeems 
to warrant this opinion; for it is eaſy to ſup- 
poſe that 'the raillery and fatire of the village 
maſques, which would | paſs off at a lawleſs 
feſtival, ſpoken off-hand and without the malice 
of premeditation, would not ſo readily have 
been committed to writing by the poet, as the 
tragic drama; which being compoſed in honour 
of deceaſed heroes, or on religious and grave 
ſubjects, not only called for greater deliberation 
on the part of the author, but would alſo be 
made public without danger or offence; - 
#2 Bien Hs bunt 900% aw ernibge amet 
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It now remains to enquire into the chronology 
of the written comedy. | DIL 
I haye- already obſeryed, that Ariſtotle aſ- 
eribes the 4 n * t n 
mus, ns 4 * 

Both. Arifotle and Horgnitall d a dbb 
but in what particular place he was botn is not 
agreed j ſome contend that he Wa a Syraculan; 
ſome that be was a nutiye of Craſtum, others 
of Mun in; Sjoily Dime the grammar» 
hr comedy from the cpa of that iſland; 4 
derivation. that ſets aſide his authority altoge- 
ther. The father of Epicharmus was named 
Chimarus, or according /to others Tityrus, and 
his mother Sieida. Cicero in his Tuſculans 
trius Phaleræus celebrates him for the elegant 
and appoſite choice of - bis epithets, on which 
account the Greeks gave the name af Zpichar- 
mion to his ſtile, making it -proverbial- for. its 
beauty and purity,. It is difficult. to fx: the 
preciſe, time when he began to write comedy, 
ſeven : It is certain however he was ſtill writing 
in the reign of Hiero, in or about Olymp. 
LXXIV. at which: time - Phartnis-: alſo; wrote 
comedy in Sicily; * * 
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chus and Magnes, e mene 
Athens. 82 243 , 
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Suidas's chronology ae not agree with 
Ariſtotle's, for he makes Chionides antecedent 
to Epicharmus, and calls him the firſt writer 
of comedy; adding, that Evetes, Euxenides 
and Mylus, all Athenians, were his contempo- 
raries; he allows, however, that Epicharmus 
and. Phormis were the firſt writers in the iſland 
of Sicily; but this is in the vague maruier of 
his dates, and not to be relied upon: He takes 
no notice of Ariſtotle's expreſs. aſſertion, that 
Epicharmus was long ſenior to Chionides; and 
yet he might have 'recallefted, that fats are ſo 
far in favour of Ariſtotle's chronology of theſe 
poets, that there is a title upon record of one 
of Chionides's plays called The Perfians, which 
muſt have been poſterior to the Perſian æra, 
when it ONT POR 
was living. Wil 

Amongſt ae Thoocritus,- ng 
liſhed by Henry Stevens in 1579, there; are 
ſome lines upon Epicharmus, which appear to 
have been inſcribed upon the pedeſtal of a ſtatue 


of braſs, which the Syracuſans had ſet up in 


his honour as their fellow-citizen; It conſiſts 


of ten lines in the Doric dialect, which” he 


ee eee eee 
ſaying 
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ſaying he was a Syracuſan, and aſoribes ta him 
„ 5H do an off 
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« Ppichamus ae ie 
In the concluſion, 1 . 
many uſeful maxims which he gave for the I 
firuQion of yenth; but this I ant diſpodæd ti 
think may apply to the circhmſtahee of hip 
having been a ſchoolmaſtet at Syracuſe 3 for U 
we are to tale our' judgient-d6-Epichargids's 
drama from, his imitatar Plautus, perhaps ite 
morality, though not to be overloaked amongſt 
other excellencies, is neyertheleſ not the moſt 
firiking feature in its: cherüdber. And though 
it is | probable! that Epicharmus did not launch 
out ate r perſptality, ; which the een 
Athenians indulged to ſuch IN yet 1 can 
ſuppoſe: him to have -bectinatovery chaſte inidiis 
dialogue, from the anecdote "which Plutarch 
gives bs; of his being heavily fined and com- 
pelled to manual labbur by order vf Hiero fur 
certain obſcene” jeſts, which he-ſuffered to paſs 
in hearing of his queen: Emuſt ground another 1 
remark' upon this anecdote; reſpecting the time | 
in which he is generally thought to have ſtruck _ 


und in giving thiy! teſtimony: ofor;:this folliw- 
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out! his comedy, us being long ameeedent 10 
the time of Hiero ;-whict being ackwiersd, ie 
will follow that he was near the cloſe of his life, 
when this Jantence of: manual labour was exe- 


cuted upon him; a kind ef puniſhmeiit (or very 
unlikely to be inflifted on a man of niſhety-ſix 


yeats by u prince | of \Hierv's ihagnanimity; A 
benevolence; that df I am to tube theoanebdote 
ſor granted, I xanrict affen to:thoſe mithopities 
chat) h placed him fo high in time the = 
grirpade oe. Jp 06110 PRI Get: firſt founder 
uf chmedy unt of difplte; |! 7 15997 gniven 
Upon theſvibalaydh Gt is lkety che A the- 
mans wraeye ef us foon as! the B icihans, 
but that Epfaharrmue das the firkp H formed 
Ria dramabonpem the pen f HU At 
dio clear, Mat. i oodntryman nd οννον 
gary Phormis neee h Ay a ſolm, on nearly 
1 ſbon as he md; r although /Theoonitus, in 
the Epigram bee cite, e berpreſby that 
Epicharnads ſtruc bout o cyet it mut hr 
rr marked. h Theooritas wias moSyraoufan :by 
birth, hing m the 4ime:of Pb m Lag 


Söciaen, ie b bmfe übt Aebi ddp de- 
y of we Fila comedy alp, us (Guides - 
it in aler dcs, 8 
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mus and 1 fiſt n 
Sicily. 2 

11 — hawks 10 Teiches 0 — 
medy antecedent to Olymp LXXV. a 
loweſt date, becauſe we have it from gas 
racuſe four years before the Perſian e a 
this date is confirmed. by che age of Phermis, 
and was in great favour in the court of that 
prince, who was predeceſſor to Hiero, and was 
ſucceeded by him in Olymp. LXXVYIL.. rr 
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e 9 ae ade 
o they ſtages, Fouphyry Gays das Apello- 
dorus the; grammarian. made.2; onlledion of his 
plays in ten...yohanes.y  Svidas reckons | fifty- 
two Lycon. only; thirty-five but medern phi- 
aer gietn Fragen of Garry, with the 
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names; but in the inſtance of an author like 
Epicharmus, who ſtands at the head of his de- 
partment, every relique ſeems an object of 
ſome curioſity ; and therefore, although the fol- 
lowing catalogue may ſtrike the dramatic reader 
as what may properly enough be called 4 beg- 
garly account of empty boxes, yet I ſhall proceed 
to enumerate. the titles of forty comedies, all of 


which are, upon good 1 of eee 
nn to this — author. . F 


TITLES OF THE COMEDIES OF EPICHARMUS. 


The Huſbandman.., .. The Halcyan. Amycus, Son 
of Neptune. The Banditti. Atalanta. The 


Bacche. Bufiris. Earth and Sea. The 


* Fathers of the Prople. The Bacchanalians. 
F< yy Hope. The Fe eftival. The Cile- 
ration & the Naur. Hebo + Wedding. 
Fund's Nuptials.' Vultan, or The 'Revells. 

The Ambaſſadors te the Oracle." T. Cyclops. 
The Reaſmier. The Mexurenſn. The Miiſts. 


De Iflands. Naber Wedding. Ulyſſes the 


Deſerter. Ulyſſes 'Shipwreckt. ' The Chitter- 
lings. The Pedagogues. The Paragon.” The 


Perſians. ' The ' Stateſman. Prometheus, the. 


 Bire-ftraler: Pyrrha, the Wift of Denucalion. 
The Sirens. The Iſle of OW The Tour 
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The Tea herein — ny 


"IPO 


37 ' 1330 * 0 , C97 8 


The Mur lek which ST theſe 


titles, led me alſo to fearth with all pofflble di- 


ligence for eyery fragment which L eduld find 
of Epieharmus. I with they had been mere in 
number, and ef greater importance than they 
are; but ſuch as they are, I habe reaſon to 
believe they art the whole amount of what can 
be picked up from the wrerk of this orice valu- 
able poet. Thie teader muſt not expect that 
cither in this author's inſtance, or that of any 


other Greek comedian, except in very few caſes, 


that the purticular play can be aſcertained, to 


which the fragments belong; for the gramma- 
rians and others, who quote theth, only give the 


name of the” author, und not that of the co- 
medy foi "which Hey crack het. I muſt 
in this place unte for all give vent to in anxiety, 
which preſſes on my mind reſpecting theſe frag- 
ments of the Greek comedy, whether the in- 
ſertion of them will or will not be approved of 
by the generality of my readers: My fole ob- 


ject is to furniſſt them with rational and moral 


amuſement, and if I fail of that object in theſe 
my hearty endeavours, I have taken a great 
deal of pains to fender theſe paſſages into 

vor. III. I Engliſh 


— — —— — — - 
0 . . \ b l 
. = 4 
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Engliſh in the beſt manner my capacity enabled 
me to do, to a very unfortunate purpoſe indeed. 
The learned reader will bear me witneſs, that 
' theſe fragments. have been the admiration of 
ages; and I am ſenſible that yery mapy of them, 
poſſeſs intrinſic beauty both of. ſtile and ſenti- 
ment; and if my tranſlations have not robbed 
them of their original merit, ſome pleaſure, 
and let me hope ſome profit, may attend their 
peruſal. I have ſtudied fo to claſs them, as not 
to burthen or: diſtract the reader with a, mere 
ſucceſſion of miſcellaneous quotations without 
any reference or connection, which I am fenfible, 
could not be an agreeable mode of publication, 
though Stobæus, Hertelius and ſome others 
have taken it up; but on the contrary, I have, 
endeavoured to introduce them with ſome anec- 
dote or other, which ſerves to weave them into 
the thread of the 'work. Moſt of the tranſla- 
tions will be found in metre, in which I have 
ſtrove to copy the free ſtile of our old metrical 
comic poets : Some 1 have turned into rhime, 


1 £ 


were terſe and. epigrammatical : Others I — 
put into proſe; and in all I have been as cloſe 
and faithful to the original, as the language 
and my conſtruction of the author would per- 
mit. If the candid reader will accept this pre- 
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face in apology, I ſhall eve hun no further 
trouble on the Tubject. . 2305 53d . 16.27 Da 
Epicharmus, in one of bis tortiedics (we 
may ſuppoſe The Stateſman) introduces the fol- 
lowing retort from ſome man of low birth to 4 
nm 
anceſtry. Yoh anon 199% of trad 7 


* * © 
Teige , 3 a 1 
. 35 4 UC P 5 5 3? 


46 What are your genealogies to me ? E 

« Away to thoſe, who have more dead ben: 

1 Let the degenerate wretches, if they can, 

1 rr * * 

Aud boat it fur their own-»Vain, empty. boaſt )- 

N When every common ore 

«« If accident hath not cut off the (roll, © 

« Can ſhew a. lift of anceſtry as long, 

% Youcall the 8cythians batbarovs, and defpiſe them 

* Yet Andchurſts oh l Seythian bew 01 3; * 

Aud every man ef 4 like noble nature, ; 

% Tho' he were moulded from an Athiop's lein, 

** Is nobler than. e cap make hin. 

The following is a falſe antitheſig''in which” 
bodily ſtrength is fubſtituted for mental g- 

* ft demands we Rrength' of 8 Ben to ſub-" 
* due the weakneſs of love.” weng 


. 
wo 127 22 * 4 #4 # 4+ 
* — 17 a : : 


| 1 MORAL: MAXIM . jy 2 
Be Aber in thought! be ow u bl} 
Nr 
12 41 
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is the part of a wiſe mat t foreſen 
hat ought to be done, ſo ſhall he not repent: 
& of what · is done? » e urmmetinigt 
„ITbrom not away thine anger upon trides4: 
46 Reaſon, and not rage, ſnould govern. , 
Mankind are mare indahted to induſtry 
« than to ingenuity: The gods ſet up their 
„ favours at a price, and eee is the pur- 
« chafer.” on agy it 16% 1 = . 
A man without . ball 1 -wheus 
« envy ; but who would wiſh to-eſcape' an [theſe | 
&« germ „el nile noe ee hank „ 8. OT 
<« Tiive'f6"as to hold yourſelf prepared either 
yo 127 W 
«for «Yi ed For weft Gree" 
In walk 0 0 
There. is, po"ſubje& which che 'cqmic pogts 
whet their witz upon mort freq) than mar- 
riage. The wives of Syracuſe, were nat much 
obliged to Epicharmus for che following dally. £ 
« Marriage is Hke a tal of the dier: If yu 
get a wife of geod morals and à quiet temper 
adding; pefbppings extravagant hully,.jit- 
is not a wife you wed, but; ecernal plague, 
« in the apparel of a woman. is not in 
« the habitable 'globe/ſ@'dir> u torment ; I feel 
je to my forrowy; ths better luck is ds, iwho. 
« has never tiiaũ t. Dee ee ee ee 
11 2* 10 1 Mr. 


* E OBBP urn. * OY 
Mn Cas in his "ey 0 
this een the very ve an, mp, g nt 
ar Bled mart — 5 — _ 170 
e L e e 1 te 
l | „ WFY FR PINGs 


. tee farthsf ve wgtthes 5 bis 1h, 
_ game dapends entirely upon judgments: wile 
| Ea e game, and ᷣ ! ee of mh 


Pell. Ng. HO Gals 'Z « Jrindy wal, 972 7 
th winning! 5 ils rs iter Zo 5 oof 
TEX 4 qui G vi * berlin ar avid 


rr tide een Pert of; the gene 
en een in Mr. Cong reveꝰs boſt 
manner The it does not flow, but is putnped 
up with labour, and not very clean when it 
. COMER, mody to 29:0) % amt Atl 
mus, no fragmeuts are to be found.. 

hionidet of -Athens. wrote:comedy before the 
Perſian re, and is the oldeſt . witer of the 
Athenian ſtage All the memerials 1 can ob- 
taln of him are, that he wrotb tfirte plays, in- 
titled, Tir Hrrun, er g an T Phor 
Ae} 5 e eee ie c nent 
» Mognerivas 2 42. an; and began to- up- 
bear 'as! a>writery of comedyy whilſt -Chivnides 
10 13 was 
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was living: Ariſtophanes makes mention of 
in his comment on the paſſage obſerves, that all 
his works are periſhed, nothing remaining but 
the titles of nine comedies, of which two, bear 
the ſame names with two of Ariſtophanes, viz. 
The Fregs, aud The Birdsz the ſume gcholiaſt 
informs us dt Magnes bore away two prizes. | 
Dinolochus was contemporary with Magnes: 
ne ub the Doric dialect, and is faid to have 


produced fourteen plays. Some place his birth 


ſays he flouriſhed fo early as Olymp. LXXII.. | 
but this ill agrees with the ciroumſtance of his 
— the ſon, or as others contend, the ſcholar 

— Ts withe — Wen, pe- 
riſhed:” 894 N 15 

Theſe five poets, three of n were Sicl- 
lians, muſt be called The Fathers of Comedy, 
and all that now remains of them is compriſed 
Wbilſt their comedies were in repreſentation, 
rilus, and Æſchylus had already taken poſſeſſion 
of the ſtage; Sophocles ind Euripides were 
born, the former ſix years before the latter: 
an, ſurnamed Xuthis, ſom of Orthomenes of 
Chios, began to write tragedy in the firſt 2 
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of Olymp. LXXXII. Niclas being then dead. 
Theognis, (from the coldneſs of his drania hick- 
named Snow) was contemporary with on. 

The magiftracy of Athens 'in Otymp. 
LXXXV. when Myrrichides was archon, pub- 


liſhed a decree, prohibiting the repreſentation 
of ' comedies in Athens: This decree- Held in 


force only two years under © Glaucides and 
Theopompus; for when Euthymenes ſucteeded 
to that annual dignity, he found it expedient to 
gratify the people by a revocation of the edict, 


and the comic muſe was reinſtated on the ſage 


by = en trlumvirate of Eupalis, Cra- 
theatre with his celebrated comedy uf The Win- 
ter Amuſements, Eupolis with The New Moons, 


and 3 with The es "a 
43 292 14 4 wad 9 
5 % * 
- £ 7 * r 
# & ny 4 it * » ul Lit! 4 
A 
2 2 ende. 


W Dai Nur mods was! 


N' LXXIV. inge 


e D > W ds . 


F 3 — 


generally claſſed together as tivals:and-prin- 
cipals in what is called The Ou Comedy, Cra- 
cas fog rages ets 
* Ee is * by the the old, anngtator 
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upon Ariſtophanes of having copied fra him 


very. freely : 1 ee is ſtybborn authority, 
and yet it ſeems hay. G de ee ur Fupoli 
who, was ſo e onſtantly engaged in competition 
with i tiyal, ſhould. expoſe bimſeff to gertain 
detection of ſo diſgraceful. à ſort z, and had, g 
been ſo, 1 fhowld: Father/ hays *expedied to. meet 
with the. charge in. 2 A Ariſtophanes, 
than in the comment; I muſt. add, that upon 
the cloſeſt ſearch I can 6nd nothing, that favgurs 
this imputation ip, apy, other author which (peaks 
A Eupglis, but, many cixcumpſtapces on the con- 
trary, which, em to plac hig, protenſons 30 
originality, Gn 8, 899 
. Mich whom..hs, is,equaly erke 


brated. N. , atiouy eee wi 


Thels Feta Weir in high angus, with 


people on account of the boldneſs and perſo- 


nality of their ſatire, and for the ſame. reaſon 


proportionably obnoxious” to the nobles and ma- 
giſtrates, whom they laſhed without mercy, 


Ariſtophanes was much the leaſt bitter of the 
three, and yet we have ſome ſmart ſpecimens of 


bis. ſeverity, Perus. ſeems was iis «dif 


tinQtiob. in abe following pallage— nase 
2612 . mv) Jag * be? WT 4 fit #2 
aa mY LIEN 
* OE rule” l een bas 


ground. d that, of his 


uf 


f 
i 
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In theſe lines be:charaerizes Cratinus and Ru- 
polis by the epithets of aug and inatut, wheteas 
he introduces Axiſſophanes under che deſcription 
only of prasrondis enam, Which is interpreted 
to refer. to the ſupariot gravity and dignity of 
bis Men onA och bait iber od wie Gr 

Hetace, iniths.dourth (ice of his faſt book, 
inſtanges-- these three | poets. by pic-eminence | 
from amongſt. all - the Writers A dhe old cor 


med. h do eas vam ad 2 % ,oobv 
© Bijoti e Eratinus In eßbare b,. 
Dr 
& mi eee defevibi; "quod u a fur, 
ü r er 
Faru ui au lilamtats n,. 


De comic poets, in its earliefl age; 063 dier Hen 
Who form'd the manners the Grecian flage, 
Was there a vlan ut mer oy cl 
1 — bring d A ,, 

r eee e e 


19 2 rec ſpars h ? LE REST. 1 iD any ; 


, 204 no- Nn, and 02 4 1 14 
1 appranatby, this — —2— does 
not conſadar their comedy in the ſame; light with 
Ariſtotle, av. if they repreſqnteq: human nature 
in worſe colours than it it deſta ved. DW 


A 
o 


— 


Ginalliad enpteſiln ya, dg >theſe are the 
chief n old come d- Plures/ gins 
9 3 


e 
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extiores Ariſimpbanes tamen et EA Y- 
_ præcipui:.— And he recommends the old 


Greek comedy, eee 


as" the beſt model (Homer only excepted)” for 


bis orator to ſorm himſelf upon; "inaſmuch as 4t 


is there only he will find the Attic He its 


purity and perfeion ; and though the old eo- 


medy, as he obſerves, is-chiefly occupied in 
wit and farcaſm for the purpoſe of | chaſtiſing 
vice, yet it has many excellences of a mot 
general ſort : It is energetic, elegant, and full 
of graces; ſo that if Homer alone (who like 
his own Achilles has the privilege af being al- 
ways put above. compariſon)” be excepted, no 
„e Res 
don with thisy,,. Ws A ants Sera v 


am rie 30 


""CRATINUS.. 
PDR i; the ſon of Calmedes un hb, 


nian z we have the titles of at leaſt thirty co- 


medies of his writing, ſo that Suidas is miſtaken 
in aſcribing to him only twenty-one ; he was a 


poet of ſtrong imagination, and a florid lively 


Kile ; he carried awuy no leſs than nine prizes, 
which is a large proportion of ſucceſs, com- 
pared with others, who rank amongſli the higheſt 


both in dhe comic and tragic:/lines=./Ar feoond 
r the 


KY I licentiouſneſs 


F 
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licentiouſneſs of che ſtage in poirit"df perſons 
lity, and Cratinus, in common with the reſt of 
his contemporaries, found himſelf obliged to 
divert his ſatire from the living to the dead': 
. 
not at n Fu the tragic authors felt the 
chief weight of che attack; though even Homer | 
did not"eſcape, as may be guchered from''The 
Ubyſſer of Cratinus, in Wich brad gary — 
ridicules the Odyſſey. ibid g 
Oratinus lived to an extreme old age, Pe 
according to the looſe morals of the Greeks 
he indulged his paſſions boch natural and um- 
natural without reſtraint: He carried his love 
of wine to ſuch exceſs, thut he got che name uf 
iD , launching out in praiſe of drinking, 
and rallying all ſobriety out of countenance, 
aſſerting that no author ean be good ſor any 
thing, who does not Hove his bottle, and that 
dramatic poets in particular ought to drink 
hard, as a duty due to Bacchus for his peculiar 
patronage and protection of the ſtage. Horace, 
who was not very averſe from his doctrims, 
quotes his authority in the firſt lines of n 


epiſtle to Mec nas. 
c 8. 20 eee Shoal 83% Da the 
Priſco i eredis, Mecanas e, ratine, ang 
Nulla placere 45 ved vivere carminh þ rho BH 


. ſcribuntur aque poteribus vf! j Scach 
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Stile ©;learn'd Męcrnas, hear Craguns ſpeaks, ......:: 


And take this maxim from the pay old Greek 3 
y: os No verle ſhall pleaſe, or Tast r 1 


Which coldly flows from water Arluber-s brain. 


e 43 03 Off ri 97? t ge Bel ar rie 


A for the love of wine, it ſeems to have ſtood 
in the place of, à merit wich the Greeks; but 
Crati nuss excels was attended in his old age 
\Vith, ſome marks of weakneſs. and want of re- 
tention, incidental to an exhauſted conſtitutian, 
which gave a handle to Ariſtaphangg, ho was 
a haunger man (and not much more abſte- 
mious) to bring his old competitor on the 
dige, and hold, him up to zidieule for this 
zufrmity. The charge was uamanly,; and rouſed 
the aged veteran ton return the attack: Cra- 
. then nearly approaching ta an, hundred, 
. end- lied to; complesten comedy, 
which he -appoſitely entitled Th Hlaggon. In 
the plot of this piece he ſeigns himſelf married 
0 Comedy, whom he perfonifies,; and repreſents 
de lady in diſgaſt wich her: huſband, for his 
,unconjugal neglect, on which account ſhe Rates 
her charge, and roundly ſues for an actual 
_ divorce: Upon this hearing, certain / friends and 
advocates are introduced on the ſcene in be- 
half of the party accuſed, who make ſuit to the 


dame i 


Eu aaſty 
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haſty in chrowäng off an old ſponſe; but on 
the contrary de ο mend to her to enter calmly 
into alt amibäble diſcuſſion of her grievances: 


medy. One feels a fatisfaQion even at this: 
diſtancn of ages to know, that che ohl poet 
bore away the prize with this very comedy, 
and ſoon after expired in the arms of victory 
at the age of ninety- ven, in the firſt year of 
Olymp. LXTLUK. (128 -8-2m8329%7 ee 
The Athenians gave him 1 monument, and 
his ſine talenta, und tecud nothing but his 
and even death itſelf nee Rin 
from — fit” D tht bie 219% W 
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> The evilithai beidid lins'd after bimyc-11i1 11 os 
nnn Wos ah 
8 3 


Pie ret, cit of WA ec once 


fo great a favourite, that" is "now hdd — 


the very few ſcraps of ſeritences ' remaining are 


too imperfe& to merit a tranſlation: Ote lietle 
ſpark of his genius however will be ſeen in the e 


following epigrammatic turn of wöughit u 
the loſs of a ſtatue, which being 80 Web 
ſhip of Dædalus, he ſuppoſes to have made uſe 
ef its privilege, and eſcaped froth tis pedeſtal.” 1 


en 


Muy flatue's gone? By Dadalus hat made. 
Abl. is not ſtolen therefore 3 HP 

” G38 sit zu Lic Ens nod fig 
16 +5297 ift E POL TLSn b 29 * 0 
N a very. pep idathbe cfangh) 


a — — „The beld 


ne eee e ee 
of * 3 which he was not nnn 
2 — mai 
gard to his perſonal fafety ; to expoſe the 
of his muſe, and neither the terrors of the 
magiſtracy, nor the myſteries of ſuperſtition 

* could 
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could divert him from it. He wrote two co- 


medies profeſſedly againſt. Autolycus. the Areo- 
pagite, whoſe miſbehaviour in the Chæronen- 


ſian war had made him infamous, and he: called © 


them after his name The fir ft and ſecond Auts heut. 
Lo. his apa Sends, Ralled.f bc Batt by ions 
„ 
the manner of the laſcivious prieſts of Cotytta 
(viz. ihe Bae) in he bodies wt Sheet 
W nt ao H 


© 9 * 
„ 
* wy 


| | "Tala gend ebene orgia teat © 
Crim ii Bape fre au. 
1 bun 


The, „ 
the perſons, whom he had ſatiriged/ in this play 
of the Bapta, ſuborned certain aſſaſſins to throw, 
him into the ſea, as he was paſſing the Helleſpant 
with the Athenian forces then on an expedition, 
againſt the Lacedzmonians; and ſeveral antho- 
rities impute - this revengeful deed to Alcibiades, 
who had. been ſeverely handled in that piece 3 
but Cicero in his firſt epiſtle of the ſixth book, 
to Atticus - ſpeaks of this report as a vulgar, 
error, and quotes 
Eupolis having written certain comedies. after, 
the time, when the event of his death is dated, 

{8 H 


1 4 | 


for the fact of 
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\ | 2 relurtiit Ebathbents ; att Inim bla ihe 
„ pot id umpur fabulht uber. 
Pauſanias tells us, that his tetnh wei critiip 
upon the banks of the Eſopus in Sicyonta; ah 
as it is not 'likely'this honour ould be paid ty 
his memory by the” gicyoniants, he being an 
Athenian born, unfefs' he had died in "their 


confirm the account of Eratofthenes, aid df. 
credit the fable of Nis beinng ROW ine Yip 
Hell eſpont. Astilnim 4 24 {4 1 $49: 
In his comedy called The People, by be 
fiction of the ſcene he raiſes the ſhades of their 
departed orators and dæmagogues from the 
dead; and when Pericles, laſt of the troop, 


a peats “ The "edn being Ty and 
the ſpirit of Pericles diſrnifſed, be prendandel 
his encomiim_# That he Was pre- eminent as 
an orator, for man never ſpoke” as he poke: * 
« When he ſtarted Hie à courfer in che face, 
« he threw all eempetitots out of ſight, ſs rapid 


. AY => LOG. l : \ =: _ 
\ = WY CT "Foy Ln. anda 
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« that rapidity there flowed! ſuch fivedtrichs” ail 
| «perſuaſion from: His lips, Yar He alone öf aff 
= & orators Ariick 4 Hing into the Very fouls" of 
: « his Hearere, 'afid left ft chere to fend for 
| ebene ww gi W h o , 12 
1 think 


country; the” aüthörtty of Paillihias ſeertis't6' = 


« was the torrent of his eloquenct; bur Wit 
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- ]- think it bable the follo * GH 1 R 


has been the opening ſpeech of this very cos 
medy ; for in it he addreſſes; the Propley:imnd - 
complains of the preference they are apt to he- 


ſtow upon foreigners, to the. neglect of their 


own countrymen — © Receiving every thing 


« with favour that falls from their lips, and 


< applauding them a oracles of human wiſ- 
dom z. whereas, if any one of. your own 
« countxymen, addreſſes you, (though. in no 
« reſpect their inferior) you look, down. upon 
© him with, contempt ; hay, you age ready to 
« prpnounge, that the man is in his, dotage's - 
« a; fool ,who"never had, ſenſes, or. a madman 
bo has loſt. them but hark ye,.. geatlemen} 
« let meghaxe a word with .you; at ſtartigg: 
« let me prevail with you to revoke (theſe un- 
< ;uſt procgedings,,' and give a ,fellow-citizen 
rr an 
impartial judgment. „0% b Od 
I ſupe2,this.to be a iy biew a 
who was not an Athenian born, and perhaps 
at this time had not his adoptian4;; He proceeds 
to lament the . 


degeneracy; of the times ; for . 
medy it was uſual for the 


2 rg 


theatre, ol te . 
at any convenient interval between the ſages, 
r ſometimes 


1 
1 
| 
= 
| 
27 
| 
| 


MN — which” oder "thembetves 
* to my conſideration, I cannot find words to 


© when 1 turn my thoughts to the Condition 


A ſthey merited our reſpect, and under cheir 


4.4 
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| in his own perſon, ſometimes by 

the. mouth of the chorus. We cannot wondet 
if ſuch ſentiments as the following, delivered 


— —-— 


e eee i ' , $334 „ 


„ 


: 


< ſpeak, ſe 'penetrated ai 1 wich amneson, 


& of the commonwealth; for you muſt be 
& conſcious, O citizens, it was not fo admi- 
„ niftered in times paſt; when men of ich 


birth, men, vhoſe rank; fortane and merit 


« gave them à conſideration in the ſtate, filled 
«the firſt offices of governmem: To ſuch we 
& deferred, às to the deities themſelves ; for 


protection we enjoyed ſecurity: "Now We 


have no other guide in our ele chen but blind 


ignoble chance, and on whatſbever head it 
« falls, though he be the worſt and meaneſt of 
* mankind, he ſtarts up a great man at once, 
Klin Nee e 
"ROY? " * 20 1 

21.7 i 42 
Here ae: yoo — out ofthe rofium 
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rather ham from the ſtage: Fhis is plain bold 

lanyuage j and tempts me to euall our country- 

man Ben Jonſon on che ſcene, who was deep | 

in all theſe, remnants of the old Greek posts, | 

FF 2 

Athenian theatre. | + ap = 
Apen in harder "of Brolaizes. o& the play, 

thus opens "the OT of e * out of 

his Humour, 1 | wy 
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- That be can check his irit, —— 

Who can bebold ſuch prodigies as theſe, - E 25 

| And have his lips tal'd up ?. Not 1x my. foul 

Was ever into ſuch gil c, | | 
e Gied and dab iniquity + BY 9 | 
| Bat with ai armed ind veſolwell bated = 5 | | 

| 


— 


2 r eee, 
Naked as at tbeir birth ommnns ww; 
| "7 ru 6 Bt Br a wh brow, 
When I am n A unmaſt ⁵ public vice. *. 4% 2 
4 fear mapu dei, mer raffign's la | L149 
Should I datef their batefal luxuries i br vil ff | 
(2 Ne groler ur e 34 {| | 
Were 1 differ te ſan, Ther carraphe.. .. |» i 
I fear no courties's. frown, l 5 | « 
The of his ſupple n.54 a0 | 


Tor / theſe art ſo innate and popular, 
K | That 
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character of the 'pregrandis | x, as well as 
1. . 
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235g | That drunken cuflom 1uould mat ſhame to lag | 


corn at him, that ſhould not dare io tax db. 
4 " on 50 7 &c. c. Neri 24 c roms 
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medy, ſpeaking through the organs of our. 
Engliſh Ariſtophangs,/ and old Ben fills the | 


20 


he for whom it was deſign +4 
media, vocem tollens, and aſſerting her deter- 
mination to keep up ber rights according % a 
antient kftom of her founders — Sigi rut 
dignus deſcribi.— In the third year of Olymp. 
LXXXIX. Which was two years after the de- 
ceaſe of Cratinus, Eupolis acted his c ed 
called The Flatterers, Alewus' being "atchon, 
I cannot* doubt but the following. is a frag- 
ment of this comedy; it is a part of the ſpeech 
of a paraſite, and rung over a few of the arts, 
by which n hy Nor 8 . * 


his wy — 
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avis The Porgfte b. ee 
« Mark nb and leart'of me the halbinig art, 
« By which we paraſites Gntrive ib Nye ee 
Fine rogues we are, my trend (6f Lat * * 
« Apd thintily we gull nE Ind. ia 
FR T provide fefa mice , N 
= 


them, ant of alte yo 
0 my Page, a. ein W th i Ne 
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«« Next two pew ſults.for feaſts and. galandaxty aun. * 
„Which I promote by rng, when L alk forth. 

„To ſun myſelf upon the public usw h +..42 ; 
* There if. perchance I {py ſome rich dull Nee 

« Strait] acco@ him, d him greg. K 
Aud. ſaunt'ring-up and. devm. vichidie chat, 

Hold him ay hie, in plar g at every wd. 


„ Which, hiy wiſe nn üer, L den bert. 
« And bleſs myſelf for wonder; if he ventures 


„ On ſome vile . blow it to the — 
1 A4 10 Wer” 'for ſavghter— 3 * 
Mil ottiers of Git btbcherhobd to men 2 | 
"29M ſome 'pight-cellar on our bafley takes, *'' Ss 
en Aud'dob . for the e wor 


ny nos ei do nas ni been sd eg 1414 th 
| The beef Bow g. . 

e neee eee kd aff di ene 

ce e esl bow vildug od 
l eee erer 
e preciaus thing, datt from Au 38] 
* Fa 2 . K baun, 


muſe be my ery ww not mad, 
2 1 fo e moſt © 17 ce La 
F Al thi wolft wel With olftin au DNS Ao 4 
— ml ub pabpftntys Bad yunot = 0 > 
I mean not thoſe, that have your bare -t | 
De e t r ere 
e. 
Taler for nen; 5 to . Ar aer thoſe, 
Wyo tte 157 Bas 
Make their revenud out of legy an faces, ol) 
© "Echo, My Lord, and lick away a mothy . 
Kg ©. But 
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But ghi# fu, elegint fefa, that clin , 
Al uch ann tagtther like an arc, 
$hoot thro” tht fir as trimbly as d far, n 
Turn fobrt a Hoth A fivallow; ani be Selb; 
And there, ant here, mnt woe 
Prefent to any bumour, regen,, Uh: 
| 4nd changt u wiſer fifity thin @ thought ; 

Th 5 nies KF Wh we i” . 
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Lucian's'Pargfie which js. a maſterpiecs, of | 
character and comic writing,, and Horace's 
dialogue between Tireſias and Myſſes (which 

is the fifth ſatire of the - ſecond: book): might 
= | OE a Er en 
= | of Eupolis, if we had it entire, 

= Eupolis in his Lotedamenian; Ck both 

F 8 the public and private chüracter of Cimon, 
A | Charging bim wich improper partiality for the 

b Lacedemonians,” with "drunkenneſs," and even 

| with an inceſtuous commerce with, his un 


Aa 


ſiſter Pnyce : Plutarch takes notice of this at · 
tack, and ſays it had. a great effect in ſtirring 
up nnen 
10 . mander. L 
[ | He "wrote" tis eerst Inntitled”" Bee, 
_ againſt the orator Hyperbolus whom Thucy- 
4 Oe Fe i Os 


eiſm, A 5 „. 'F * * : 
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We have the titles of beer W__ 
plays of this author's compliinn * 
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wi chnirtis; quid now labetier, " hain; 


9 fittus, Arifiophaner, rt. 
e enen runs 


1 „o eil or boon noges nod Iiumw 


Ils . 4, eulogy the mare..honourgble, 
- to Ariſtaphanes, as it fell from Plato, 

the diſciple .of .Soonates-: If I, were. 60 allet 

all the. ceftimanies,,. that. are fGattered. through, 

the works of the learned in behalf. of dhe 

author we are now abgut to review, .I ſhould. 

fin my pages with panegyrics hut this. I. am 

the leſs. concerned to do, 28. the wender has a 

part of him in poſſeſſian, which as it is near a. 4 

fourth. of . the, whale man, he has more than the. 1-10 

foot by which. to meaſure this Hercules, Sant 1 
Boch che parentage. and birth-place. of Ane, 

ſophanes. are doubtful: He, was an adopted. 

not à natural, citizen of Atheng, .and 1 incline. . 
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of gina, where our poet had ſome patrimony. 
He was in perſon very tall, bony and robuſt, 
and we have his own authority for his baldneſs; 


| but whether this was as diſgraceful at Athens, 


as it was amongſt the Romans, I have not 
been anxious to enquire. He was in private 
life of a free, open and companiable eee 
and his company was ſought after by the 

greateſt characters of the age with all poſſible 
ayidity : Plato, and even Socrates, ſhared many 
ſocial hours with him; he was much the moſt 
popular character in Athens, as the great dæ- 


- magogue Cleon experienced to his coſt, not to 


mention Socrates himſelf : Every © honour that 
could be paid to a poet was publicly beſtowed 
upon Ariftophanes by the Athenian people; nor 
did they- confine their rewards to honoraty 


prizes bnly, but {decreed him fines and pecu- 


niary confiſcations' from thoſe, who” ventured 
to attack him with ſuits and proſecutions : 
Dionyſius of Syracuſe in vain made overtures 
to him of the moſt flattering ſort, © at the time 
when Zſchines and Ariſtippus, Sooratie Pons. 
ſophers, were retained in his eourt with ſo 
much infamy to their private characters, d 
when even Plato himfelf- had ſolieited his notice 

by three ſeveral viſits to Syracuſe, where be 
had not the good fortune to render - himſelf 
— 2 | 1 very 
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very agreeable. 'The fame of Ariſtaphanes had 
reached to the court of Perſia, and lis praiſes 
were there ſounded by che great king himſelf, 
who conſidered him not only as the firſt poet, 
but as the moſt conſpicuous perſonage at 
Athens. I do not find him marked with any 
other immorality, than that of intemperance 
with regard to wine, the faſhionable exceſs ot 
the time, and in ſome degree a kind of pre- 
rogative af. his profeſſion, 2 licentia poetica : 
Athenæus the Deipnoſophiſt ſays he was drunk 
when he compoſed, but this is a charge that will 
not paſd upon any man who is ſober ; and if 
we rejected it from Sophocles in the caſe of 
Aſchylus,. we {ball not receive it but with 
contempt from ſuch an -accuſer as Athenæus. 
He was not happy in his domeſtic connection, 
for he naturally declares that he was aſhamed of 
his wife Tny  ryovancs': A,NαανανE,  atid' 
as for his two ſans, Philippus and Ararotes, 
they did him as little credit, and he conſidered 
them accordingly. He was bleſt with a: good 
conſtitution, ' and lived to turn above ane 
years, though the date of r is not 
preciſely laid down. | 

Though he was reſolute is dobofing u- 
to the torrent of vice and corruption, which 
overſpread-the manners af bis country, yet he 
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was far more temperate in his © perſonal in- 
; vective than his contemporaries.” He wus too 
ſenſitive in his nature to undertake the per- 
formance of his own parts in perſon, which a 
was genetal with all the comic ,poets of his 
time; and he ſtood their raillery for not ven- 
turing to tread the ſtage as they Md. Amip- 
ſias and Ariſtonymus, both rival authors, 
ö . charged him with availing himſelf of the talents - 
= of other people from conſciouſneſs of his own 
—_—_— inſufficiency : Their raillery could not draw 
=_ | him out, till his favourite actor Calliſtratus 
= ' declined undertaking the part of Cleon in his | 
=_ perſonal comedy of The Knights, dreading the - 
reſentment of that powerful demagogue, who 
was as unforgiving as he was imperious : In 
this dilemma Ariſtophanes - conquered” his re- 
pugnance, and determined upon preſenting him- 
ſelf on the ſtage for the firſt time in his life: 
He dreſſed himſelf in the character of this ſor- 
midable tribune; and having coloured his face ' 
with vermilion up to the hue of the brutal 
perſon he was to reſemble, he entered on''the 
part in ſuch a ſtile of energy and with ſuch 
natural expreſſion, that the effect was irreſiſtible 
and the proud factious Cleon was ſtript of his 
popularity, and ſentenced in a ſine of five talents 
* mn knight's decree, as damages for the 
charge 


e * vY — 
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charge he had preferred againſt the author 
touching his right of citizenſhip, which was 
awarded and cured: oats e 
ment. 

Such was Ariſtophanes in dic manners 
and ' charater: As'a poet I might refer the 
learned reader to his works, which ſpeak fo ably for 
themſelves : They are not only valuable as his 
remains, but when we conſider them as the 
only remains, which give us any complete ſpe- 
cimens of the Greek comedy, they become 
ineſtimable through the misfortunes of all the 
reſt. We receive them as treafures thrown up 
from a wreck, or more properly as one paſſenger 
eſcaped out of a fleet, whoſe narrative we liſten 
to with the more eagerneſs and curioſity, ' be- 
cauſe it is from this alone we can gain intelli- 
gence of the nature of the expedition, | the 
quality of the armament, and the charaters and 
talents of the "who have periſhed 
and gone down into the abyſs together. 

The comedies of Aer ae beet 
eſteemed to be the ſtandard of Attic writing in 
its greateſt [purity z if any man would wiſh to 
know the language as it was ſpoken by Pericles, 
he muſt ſeek it in the ſeenes of Ariſtophanes, 
where he is not uſing a foreign or affected 
dition, for the purpoſe of aecommodating it to 
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N. 75. 
fame particular or extravagant character. The 


. antient authors, both Greek and Roman, who 
had all the productions of the Athenian ſtage 
before them, ſpeak of him with ſuch rapture 


and admiration, as to give him a decided pte- 
ference before all other comic poets, With an 
exception as I believe of Plutareh only, wha 
brings him into compariſon -with : Menander; 
and after diſcuſſing their different pretenſions 
decides peremptorily for Menander: This eri- 
ticiſm of Plutarch's I ſhall reſerve for future 
conſideration; and when I ſaid that he is ſingle 


in his preference of Menander, perhaps 1 ought 


to recal the expreſſion, as that poet has his ad; 
mixers, but none that I know of, who have de- 
libergtely given judgment in his favour upon 8 
critical compariſon; with Ariſtqphanes, : "IP 
OR above mentioned. 

The drama of Ariſtophanes 1 65 2 bot 
bee; ſometimes perſonal, at other times in · 
clining to parody, according to the character of 
the middle comedy: He varies and accommo- 


dates his ftile to his, ſubject and the ſpeakers on 


the ſcene; on ſome occaſions it is elevated, 
grave, ſullime and poliſhed to a wonderful 


degree of brillianey and beauty; on others it 
finks and deſcends; into humble dialogue, pro- 


vincial ruſticity, coarſe naked obſcenity, ,, and 
5 even 


| 
R 
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even puns and quibbles: The verſatility of his 
genius is admirable; for he gives us every rank 
and deſcription of men in his ſcenes, und in 
paſſages, and frequently in his choruſſes, he 
ſtarts out of the ordinary province of comedy 
into the loſtieſt flights of poetry, and in thelt 
doubt if AÆſchylus or Pindar have ſurpaſſed 
him: In ſentiment and good ſenſe he is not 
inferior to Euripides, and in the acuteneſs f 
his criticiſms equalled by none: In the general 
purport of his moral he ſeldom, if ever, fails 
but he works occaſionally with unclean 'todls, 
vice by an open expoſure of its turpitude, 
offending the ear, whilſt: he aims to mend the 
heart. "This habit of plain ſpeaking was the 
faſhion of. the times he wrote in, and the au- 
dience demanded and would have it; that he 
may be ſtudied by the pureſt readers we ſhould 
conclude, when we are told he was the pillow 
companion of a/ Chriſtian Hint, as the well 
If we cannot entirely defend the indelicacy uf 
his muſe, we cannot deny but that à great 
ſhare of the blame | reſts with che ſpectatars: 
but in a cextain degtes muſt of neceſſit con- 
Lzuoch 11 form 
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0 - E and humour 
form a 


hard taſk impoſed upon him of gratifying | the 


public at the expence of | decency 3 W 
the example of the poet Cratinus before : 
who was driven from the ftage becauſe 
— to amuſe the public car with tawdry 
jeſts, it is not to be wondered at, het 
ulous of applauſe, ſhould fall in with | 
Let me add in: further palliation OD 
he never puts obſcenity but in mouth 
ee and ſo applies it as tod 
his hearers a diſguſt for fuch unſecmiy | 
=_= yet I conteni that.” kis - purpoſe: as 
honeft, and I dare believe 1 
reforming the looſe, Athenians, than 


deciſive poſitions of the philoſophers, who being 


enlifted into feds and fattions ſcarce agreed in 


t of common morality. 
. of his deſence would have: Jon 


or two ago; 
very eaſily handled a century 


Ben Jonſon for inſtance 


1 L if oc> 
is argument out with his own example; ; 
has had required ; but the taſk falls you 
3 than: to liſten ta obicenity 
of purer ears | 3 
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though .my,, particular. diſiculties have thereby 
been engxeaſed,, I ſhall, never, repine under the 
weight of any burthen, which the, merit of my 
contemporaties lays upon me. 

His wit is of various kinds z, much, in of « 


wit and humour in all their ftage-l 
would together balance the ſingle character of 
Cario in the Plutus. His ſatire, whether le- = 
velled againſt the vices and follies of the people 


trates the character, and leaves no ſhelter. for 
either ignorance or criminality. 8 
Aue n nee as fon to 

medies, though they are erroneouſly ſtated under 
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that amount. The Plutus now in dur hunde 
{which is the ſecond he wrote of that title) 
has been twice publiſhed in our language by 
two different tranſlators; one of theſe 1 have 
ſeen, which was jointly executed by the cele- 
brated Henry Fielding and the Rev. M 
Yourg: There is an Engliſh tranſtation, 28 1 
am told, of The Clouds, but this has never been 
in my hands, and alſo a very late one of The 
Frogs in metre,” which I have peruſed. Much 
praiſe is due to the labours of learned men 
who thus endeavour to make his wit current 
amongſt us; and every man who' knows the- 


_ difficulties of their -taſk, will find Mis cündour 


ſtrongly called upon to excuſe any er 
inequalities,” chat may appear in their 
f mh * UN) e e JOU din 454 
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ang . An. 8 zug 025! ny 
ret ins lat of age yo dddivp 
Nr 1 %fꝗ5 en Mahn 24 "21 «IDO! 1 on. 
3415 in my foimer Piper Wut Platarch 
had made h compariſon between” Ariftopha- 
——— decided judg - 
ment for the Litter. It might well be expected, 
that a Greek of the wet ages, hving in the 
time of Trajan and in courtfayour with wut 
emperor, ſhould prefer a poliſhed elegant auer 
like ' Menliide+ 46 one ib Bold/"' fietfoha? | and 
ſarcaſtic s the poet he cottipares with Him, 
Horace even in the time o Auguſtus hal 
begun to p [antines Stiles; und "the 
mannets were inueli more refined in Plutarch's 
time than in h As we can take little eſtimate 
of Menander from che fragments anly of hi 
comedies Whict how remain; we catindt ſee 
what genetfi reine Püutarchg or any ochter 
critic of H me;| rifight have Hor” phrring 
him; but MES Nils entered intb ſtrictures 
and objechöns in his exartividtivre of Ariſto. 
phanes, ſo far vr cn follow NH; this purt ut 
leaſt of His eriteiſm is Neill pe to be contro- 
verted,' and if ik a appear Mat he has bo- 
demned one party Wichout Teflon it may de 
preſumed — Who% Ge — 
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Plutarch aſſerts that Ari ſtophanes is a punſter, 
a quibbler upon words, and... idiculoully given 
to parody. It" is unfortunate for this charge 
that he: follows ĩt up with quotations; in eve 
ſelected paſſages leſs to the purpoſg; and. be 
accuſation has accordingly, .heen tuned "againtt 
him by. F5iſchlious and other advocates, of, che 
PRs; asg ela Dealer E Walen bei ö 
bn Her arsig ns the ſtile· gf Auiſtophanes ga - 
count. of, its ine qualities and: yariationt ab- 
ſerving chat it is ſometimeg high and ſome tina 
low, new, turgid and infiswed, nay grows 
and: depreſſed —- 38, if he had ,00s, hen,, M 
that che great varie, of, charaQers, hieb 
his qampdy. extybits, -naturally,denagnds. as Gr. 


à varxiety of ſtile He. applauds, Me nander. ſor 


the uniform, and equal tenor of his ſtile, 20. 
ſeeming to xecallect, that. his gomedy on the 
contrary had one uniform complexion, con- 
tained no choruſſes and introduged no lixing 
characters; whereas Ariſtophanes, acording D 
the ſpirit of the. ald comedy, makes uſe M abo- 
Tuſſes, many ef which arg11of; ff fanciful and 
imagine; a. Batures,, that it. is neceſſary uo 


play all. che, powers. of. poetry in their dif- 
51 and in ſome caſes even to create a 
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file -(and'ulmoſt«lnguage)-"68 tie" occaſion : 
He alſo introduces gods“ delt, © pobth, or. 
tors, - philoſophers, ambaſſadors, 'priefls on his 
ſcene 3 ſome"! of we Free demand 4 


tainty a0. nor ig there Af. nerd to (ain 
longe? vn this; eriticifmof' Plutirehes in which 


the ingenigls author has ſhewn little of his 
uſuab tandout or judgment. That be ſhould'be 
prepoſſelſos in hour of the ntw comedy is vety 
natural; elegant! and mord! Rctiom are both 
more pleaſintg uni more proper ſubfects for-the 
drama, thurr bold and cure truths and living 
realities: The en uv of Menunder's ſtile 
might: be amore: w. his cuſte than the ifregitlar 
ſublimity 'ofs:Ariftophdnes's; but when I ſee him 
manage dis argutmort in u manner o much be- 
low his uſual agabiey, I cannot-help' ſuſpecting 
there might be ſome other beſides | general pre- 
judice in his mind againſt Ariſtophamesg unt 1 
make. no- doubt he had foftered ſtromg reſent- 
—C —— — — —— | 
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pretty (mart, flagellation Z and 4his was; the more 
W140 I a oa 1 ' galling 
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— grounds for chelic wing tlas he hit 
been oppoſed þy,Pliny- in his pattiality far Me 


' gender, aha that author calls. qua rue 


puterpres 31,2 hf mbich vas xeſeraed: by Fina 
tarch, yho;pevartheleſs-mas .cqmpelied toad 
it ; It, js . pgt; probable. therefore chat . 
might have Bien ame.oqgabanio-bim; for e 
tering . ante, more: m camparifon betwnen 
the H authars, andifos.pullifiieg toe fr ictunes 
gon Ariſtapha nes. Upen king :over; the 
titjes af the camadies; of iche cla nuther, 
which axe faſt, I, find one intitle ni,. which 
play was trawllated and brought. vpdrIthe Roman 
ſtage by Plauths, as it is enemy bange 
though we are. told that M. Varre gave dt 
Aquilius; be bis as it may, the öder 
produced by one or dhe ather, u thete ig 
fragment of it inproph hi wl he und in 
Paeys's editign pf Plautus z Here ſis freſh raaſan 
for; Phytarch. (who we a.Barewienk'td take:tipes 
reſentment again Atiſtonbanes ;-and, if it em 
a ſubject avονιſpllaving. d nuld hem iht 
— 
Arong: The comedy, indeed is not in exiſtence; 
boch Wisi ab eee being periſhed 3 
but we Can Sally believe that ; u:tia diu hot 
eſcape out of Ariſtephanas s hams winbent 
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galling to Plytargh;i beeatſe' it-wig naturalia ed 
on: the Roman ſtage, ande if it ns ſtilli in re- 
preſentation, mighe give u handle tothe wits'of 
the time for 2 ruh upon, his nie country: 
But. I perceive my zeal: is-cartying in imo an 
reſcarch, . I peoceed with — 

ſubjact. 54s e Di RI y 4 45h 
— — — 
for his attacks! upon Euripidet bat this nitthert = 
was à fair ſubject for ſatire in hig licerbryt chad 
his private morals were no leis open to repreibf: 
The voice of the heathen world hag becri-folloud 
in the praiſe. of -Soorates;; he is ſo detidedly tie 
hero of all the Ciceros and dechiimers upon 
morality,” that even ho after. ſo many cehturies 
of Chriſtianity, it is with a-kind ia ſuperſtiti os 
reverence we approach bis charatetc- His con · 
temporaries, who ſaw-bim in che heareſt Nyhty 
(as Ben Jonſonſenyreſſes it) beg b ag f 
a. palley, and made bim play the: philfepber in 4 
1 ime and projudice have ſince 
caſt a veil ; before him, chat it would be _ 
deed to atternpt to withdraws: N anf ren 
L to 
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to almoſt univerſal deteſtation; the praſe we 
give him is no more than his ſuSeriok genie 
extorts, and it is paid grudgingly, Like a"; 
without cordiality or goodwill * We "admire 
him for his bold attacks upon Cleon, and we 
can find ſome palliation for His ſtrictures upon 
Euripides; the languid affectation of the pot, 
and the turbulent ferocity of tlie dæmãgogue, mãgo a 


juſtify: che ſatiriſt; but wben he aſſrults the 


rality, it is no longer ſutire; it is ſacrilege. But 

is all dis to paſs without one word for the port: 
Was the given up by his contemporaries for this 
atrocious act? was he given up by the friends 
and diſciples of Socrates ?''By none; not eveti 
admired and extolled him both in verſe and 
proſe ; he adopted his ſentiments on the fubjeRt 

of Love, and engrafted them into his own Y 
peßum: He applauded him to Dlonyſius of 8y. 
racuſe, and put bis comedies into his bande a | 
the. only pure and perfect model of "Attic ele- 
ganer: The tyrant read them, admired them 
more, he turned poet himſelf, and wrote play 
for the Athenian ſtage, which *6f ure Win 
5 F 4 2 
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we: be more angry than Nato was 7. What have: 
ſhould take: the: matter-up fo'high Þ We have: 
diſcovered: that Ariſtophanes too a bribe of 
pave the way for their oriminal charge, by which 
he ſuffered; and chis we take upon oredit from 
Elian's inſinuatians in an article of his Hr, 
Hiflory, which fur its authority in : this caſe in 
about .as good an evidence, as any ſtory out of 
the Incredibilia of Palephatus' Heraclitus. lian 
however does not hardily advance this as & fact, 
but hooks it in by way of queſtion Mum it 
the abfurdity, ba alks,/ of ſuppoſing that ddt fu 
who was known: ta be needy, had talen a brite #. 
— This is a mere inſinuation, by which he tries 
the credulity of his readers; If they will beligye | 
it, ſo much the bettet for bis purpoſe 5 if not, 
he has nothing elſe to\offer ; he has done his 
beſt to blacken the chancter of Ariſtophanas in 
this caſe, as he did in that: of his intamperance: 
He has accuſed him of writing playa hen he 
was drunk, and now he aecuſes him of taking a 
the one, may take: the other into the bargain; 
for his own part, the improbability fares: him 
ſo fully in the fate, that he immediately ſubjoins 


n A 
truth 
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= truth. of | this," it war biſt: Aten 16 K denen 
b | himſelfi+This can never pad wich anyo dh 
reader. As for the ſueceſi of: the attack, d 
he confeſſes was beyond all example; the c 
oy —— — ny 
eee ee plapofiShbUbub.» Alok 
= - As io the: charge of the bribe,” I: nerd -WW 
4 Fl bobſerve, tliat if it was not an ealy; thing far-apy 
=_ advocate of the poet 10. prove the negative im 
1 Hadrian's daß; When Bf threw: it out, it 
J cCilnnot de leſs difficult now td dos ty hen more! 
the fa and bur examination-of it And yet wii 
know: that Ariſtophanes, in at ſhort: time aſt 
the repteſentation of his Clouds, brought this- 
very Melitus, who is ſuppoſed. to have ſubornech 
him by a bribe, before the audience, anden 
ſparing ſevetity. If thi it ndt proving u riew! 
gative, it is as r- 
preſumption can go. % O ne bebe ed colt 
But there is another part of: Hlian's charge 
which can be more dearly diſproved than d 
above, and this is the aſſertion he advances} 
lude to their criininal accufatiom d him: This 
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Ariſtophaned upon him to-feel/the. pulſe of the 
people,:| befare;; they ventured, to bring their 
public charge againſt hi. Here he fiatly cons 


futes himmel s, for: had»this batm e proving: 


attack; , what enperiment could anſwer: more! 


completely, when even by. his own account alli 


Athens was in rapfutes with the poet, and the 
comedy went off, with mort general - applauſe 
than any wagever:knowtntareceive? nay; mee 
than this, Socrates: himſelf according to 

own ' zecqunt. was preſent; in the? theatre and 
Rood: up inwiew of. the people all the while i y 


in ſpite of his preſence; in defiarice; of this ba 


philoſopher: only ftood-.up to be a more cini e 
cuous mark! of raillery and con,jmuipt. Wh. 


then did not the faction: ſeize. the: opportuitity! 
and ſecond the blow ? Could any thing anſwer 


more fully to their wiſhes? or rather, could 


any event turn out more beyond their expecta- 
tion? From Alian's account we are left to 
conclude that this was the caſe; and that this 


attack yas literally a prelude to their charge; 


but this inference is alike diſingenuous with all 


that Tb Claus were ated at leaſt eighteen years 
| | — 
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before the death of : 86crates: It was in he firſt 
year of Olymp. LXXXIX. hen ſarches was 
archon, that Ariſtophanes ated his ſirſt ch⁰¹y 
of Te Clouds, | which was driven off the tage 
by Alcibiades and his party: I the peut im- 
mediately following, when Aminias/was archon 
is the comedy in queſtion, now in our andert 
Tbeſe are authentic records; take the earlieſt 
date for the death of Socrates, and it will not 
ſall till the firſt year of Olymp. XGVp.when 
Laches was archon; the interval is as E ſtate 
itz a pretty reaſonable time for ſuch a. plot to be 
ripening: And who now will "giver credits 
Hlian and his Farious Hiftory ß t 
Having taken ſome: 'pains to prove 
Ariſtophanes's motives were not, it now re- 
mains to ſhew: what they were; but chis will 
be the a2 ti r 1140 dil. newt 
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Tur. chu is 4 fatiricat' and perſomul c- 
medy, the moral of which is do bew how 


the ſophiſtry of the ſchools may be employed #8 


an inſtrument of fraud and evaſion in matters 


of right und property; this 'is its principal ob- 


ject: But it touches allo upon other points by 


the way, und humorouſfy expoſes certain neu 


and chimerical notions about the relation of 

children to their parents, and of the inffiience 
. 

power of Jupiter. © 


Of its ern Anne e 
(c the chief duties and relations of 


men, "Whether t the gods, to their parents or 


to ſocſety at large) there enn be no doubtz 


its 8 tene enk for ches 
ſelves. 1 500 T5 | 
| Te bled bein wirithci este 8 Mans 


was reftrained of btinzing living" chamkters on 
the ſtage, a ſchbel is here introduced, and the 
greateſt” philoſopher of the time is repreſented 


in person oil ths Rage': © This philoſopher 3 


Socrates hindfel,” and the ſchool is te NhOoT Uf 
Socrates” 196] ENT „aun DL hb! erat 


2 ery 


;* pas 


The Clouds before mentioned ; but it ſhould be 
conſtantly kept in remembrance, that he lays 
down no doctrines, as principles of fraud or 
izuſtice: It is not, the 1 
mends, but his diſciples who, perxert his 

ſtructions to the evil 2 
eluding their creditors: The like remark;holds 
g90d in the caſe of the natural duty of children 
to their parents: The ſon . in the, plaꝶ it tis u 


ſtikes and beats, his father on the ſtage, ,aud-be 


quates the maxims of Socrates in. juſtifſcatien: 
but he does not quote them as paſitive ruleg 
and injunctions for an act ſo atrociouga heronly 
ſhews that ſophiſtry may be turaedy to, defend 
that, or neee eee Ralet rden. 
Tageous. 0 » oft ihr ne 
„There are ©. twp. lights. 14 which Sorrags 1 1 


be. viewed;  fuſt, in his, public. character. 26 2 


teacher; ſecondly, in; his private one as. 4 man 
It is chiefly in the former of theſe that. Aris 
Rophanes has attacked him; and, (.I. before 

obſerved) it is to expoſe the evil uſes rather 
than, the evil nature of his doctrines, that he 
brings his ſchool upon the ſtage 3 for when the 
diſciple, is queſtioned about the. ſtudies. which 
his maffer is employed in, he makes report, of 
ſome frivolous and minute reſearches, which 


ere introduced only for the purpoſa of raiſing a 
K harmleſs 
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barmie& | hugh, |-and ſo Giri mehe tun be ing 
offcoce: in this qe n. N VN a 1) Nl. 

After all vit wmuſt ibe allowed thut theft tri 
narien of; mhiſtry, ch the Nate of Athen 
thought l mspuffary to put down by public 
nie have been improper ſubjects for 
dame Vidieuly3for1if thi Thobls wege Nun, 


reſol ed aponle general Ex pIHD f dM aher 
and teachers theceuntbbeldngingy and 
4d enpel them, durelty the! poet” rity De 20 
vers wares dredge Genre 
tics, chan »the/daws' of his" edufitry in 1 tort 
time after enqaif: fromthe commurtity,” ! ' 192 
There can te: tice doubt But the was 4 
public:meaſkne<founded-d wifdoaine: it werd 
far nobother reaſon, :than'i tim e“ Lacedahrwl 
nians; nover:{uffergd a mater of philoſophy” ts 
pen ſchoob nin their rena ard 
holding them kn abhorremce, and 
their academics! as ſeminaries of dul 
and temding tor the corruption of youth: It i» 
well. kuchen wett pecukar cate und. attenüädu 
wete beſtomed upon the education 'of "ib 
Spartan; youth, and how much more morul this 
people was, -who admitted o philoſophers 10 
R 
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dours, in whoſe, diſſolute capital. they! fitarined: 
In fact, the enormity became» do great to h 


with the enthuſiaſm of theſe ſeftaties.; and the 
kberties of Athens, which dependetd d the 
public virtue of her citizens, fell ſacriſice · bo 
the corruꝑtions e fake: philoſophy cb i Ihe wise 


rivals, and; availed themſelnes of itshcanſequen« 


it was the triumph.of widdom-over witiz: Theſe 
philoſophers. were ingenious men, butlerorable 
citizens j and ae the railieryi of cher ſtage was - 
turned againſt them the weapons ff iidicule 
eould not he moreclaudably eminec 199) 20444 
As for the ſchool cf Socrates an» partikilar, 
though it may be a faſhion toe xtel itznthefd is 
nqꝗ reaſon to. believe it as ini better crodit thun 
any other; on the. contrary, it va in ſuch public 
diſreputo on account of the infamous:otiarattess 
of many of his diſciples, and of theidiſgaaitdful = 
Ntachments he was known ta haue, that it n 
at one time deſerted by every hadyexcept = 
AMcchines, the paraſite of the tyrant Dinnyhus, 
and then moſt- worthleſs man; living Ts 
Æſchines, his ſole and favourite diſciple, wes 
erraigned by the-pleader Lyſias, and convidtedof - 
os ed nnn 


redreſſed ; the: whole community :whs; inſtetedd 
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— was, a-wreich, ho employed: de dachi 
his maſter,..tg,the 4 
debts, contracted by the moſt — 
vagancies: He, afterwaads went over to d 
r Plate, and when Soctates was: dead, 
oh nfo your with, obtain 
which he — — yy Lys 


an author and preceptor in p y.. II is 


very probable, Ariſtophanes 

Tet of this. very ors by in 
— . on the I Socrates 
tors. 0 wildodore; | An Man, _— wie 


 Anogher,, of, the, ſchglars, of 


zie the fophif, 4 manu 1 . qapacity | 4 
2 a, proverb. 0 r monly he | 
1 _rapgci0r ):1., iis Simon was fuch a plun- 

rex, of, ae ee Auitogbages 
s his, Grong manner ſays, The very waive raw 
"The te ware tag Sinan. Ia oi 
NY bial as Simon's, ragaeity, and the 
fone Thearus, who, Nied Himſelf in, the 
$ | N rinth, ware Ala foo qtudeqts under 
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Wins -O Jen if thy bolts" tire. adm 41 
y, why" dr theſe woretchin, of all de per 
Jura Sinn, 7 he 
— el een er agen, 1103, aA 
12 gun eDSEN IST 2H, ee 
eee 


a” 2 * "Fc I'M! ies bf 


— af *% ; ald MG 

" 2 . i nnch (in 

Ariſtippils, the Cyretiaic foundef, wn à Ulf. 

i dips o/ e Bocratie (coll, u P- 
ee ere Dionyſus, 3 

and drunkurd, te vowed oppofer ü "ever 


thing virtuous, a maſter and of #hdla. 
'rafity, vn laid dowii Inffitites" of -{iikdality 
and reduvett if to 4 ſyſtech. ane ia 2346 1 5 Ae 


fr NAEmadee 1. all /briefly Peak; for the 
ſtbries bf Sottatts's attachment to m are fuch 

as need not be enlarged upon; chey obtained fo 

generaly, date Was valgiirly called Aide's : 

Sileſius: When I glance at these "reports in 1 

"Aisfivour of a Character, which prebablyy fande 2 

W high in N | 

"muſt hope for *# Cad "interpretation "wy e\ 

chbtives for collecking theſe anettiotes, *Which'T | 5 

10 ot with' to ipply eo dy other purpoſe chan * 


therely' to ſhew char Ariftophanes Wis tet n- 1 
3 12 | gular | 
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ſopher z neither did this attack bear ſo hard 
againſt him as :many( ſtories,» then in general 
circulation, - otherwiſe did i Great authorities 
have, aſcribed: his attachment; to Albibisdes to 
the moſt virtuems principle; common fame; i or 
perhaps (mote properly ſpeaking) common de- 
famation, turned it into 4 charge of | the im- 
pureſt; nature In like manner we ſind him ri- 
diculed for! his dovotion to the noted Aſpaſia, 
in whoſe company he is ſaid to have paſſed much- 
of his time ; and Atheneus quotes ſome paſſages 
of his. dialogues with her, which he telle us 
were -publiſhed by Herodicus, and which i | 
muſt either totally reject, or allo him to have 
been ſuhject: ta ſuch private weakidelles and 
frailties, as were vety unſuitable to his.public. , 
character: What were the real; motives-for his 
frequent viſits; to) Apafia, as well ad for hid! 
ſeeming attachment to the ſtrumpet Theadate, : 
muſt bg left. to oomjecture 3 of the; faſt there. is, 
no room to doubt. He is ſtigmatired for bis 
ceptor , Archelaus, and pet this charge (how- 
ever improbable it may ſeem). reſts upon the 
authority of Ariſtuenus, a man of the moſt. 
candid character, and whoſe. credit Rands, high 
with all true crities. Herodicus the, hiſtorian, ; 
Vox. III. M whom 
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when: I have before mentioned, and who lived 
about three hundred. and fiſty years before che 
Chriftian æra, feems to have treated Socrates 
with. the greateſt) ſeverity, charging him wick 
ſitti all night drinking and carouſing wick 
Agatho und others, whom” when; he Had let 
drunk and aſlcep,' he peeled into the Lyrrum, 
more fit (in the words quoted from the relater) 
for the ſociety o Homer's cannibala, than of 
thoſe he fdundthede : In this debauch it is pre. 
and many other potent drinkers fled tu com- 
pany, Socrates: ſute to the a eee 
d rem f wine out of enormous goblets ef 
ſilyer: He deferibes him fitting amongſt laſci- 
vious revellers at a banquet, where dancing- 
girls and boys were exhibiting their indecent 
attitudes to the muſic of harpert and minfirels: 
He expoſes this maſter of - morality entering 
into a controverſy with his fehelar Cricobulus 
upon the -ſubje& of male beauty and becauſe 
Critobulus had ridiculed him for his uglineſb, 
be aſſerts that Socrates challenged” Mm to 4 
naked exhibition; and that he actunlhy expod 
his unſeemly perſon to a Pathic und _—_ 
girl, the appointed wmpires of Me difpute'; ch 
conquerot was to be rewurded with am embrace 
from each of theſe umpires, as the pre ef fa-" 
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perior beauty, and the deciſibn was ut tb 
quence given ex abſurd) to the phitoſSpher, ih 
preference to one ef the handfomeſt young men 
in Greece, and he enj6yed the prize arineted to 
the decree. © If we cin believe this mechlöte to 
have been gravely rekted by in liftotias, who 
lived ſo near to him in point of time, we thal 
ceaſe to writer that” Ariffophates Hal the whole 
theatre om his nice! unden luck Norten were in 
circulation againft the character of 'Sottates, 
As I have no other object in view but to alfet 
what occuts to the in defence of Ariſtophanes, 
who appears to have bett moſt uttijuftiy accifed 
of taking brides for bis attack por Sotrates, 
and of having pavell the wiy for che eruel ſens 
tence by which he ſuffered death, I mal hers 
conchide unf firvidious talk, which tay ſubſea, 
not my choictg Hits laid upon mne. 
fn CCM ed ee e eee | 
are not piabelr abcr dlg wo die order of dme | 
in which t 5 „ Tutte ib reafon 
to tit hi — wþk Ah firſt of 
its author; N Was arte it Wa lt year of | 
Olymp. LXXXV! when: the edit was reverſed 
A 
and it is ſaid that Arifbphaties' brought out in 
the name of Callffttatus che told © 
In 2 LN be 
produced 
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produced his comedy of The Ini 
he perſonally attacks the tribune * 9 
In the firſt year of Olymp. LXXXIX. he 
produced his firſt comedy of The Clouds, and in 
the year following his ſecond of, that title, which 
is now in our MAW e third in the 
volume. 5 nid & W fd 
In the ſame "your. 4 was added. bis comedy of 
The. ap i in which he ſatirizes the, General 
Churcy bx hi coun in the enter: eur, 
dition to Sicily. ta 
In the fourth year of "rad XC. we may 
dige. his comedy intitled The Peace... In the 
firſt of Ohmp. XCI. The, Laſirate; and in 
the ſecond.of the art that of The 
Werne 1 e. I dur vd an 
 The;Themophorjaguyſe, or | Greeks Celebrantes, 
and Concionatrices, fall within the; period of 
Olymp. XCII. before ; the death of Euripides, 
who, is ſatirized in the farmer. af theſe pieces. 
be Frags were performed, in the Jaſt-year of 
Our. XCIII. after the death of Euripides. 
De Platun which completes che eleven cos 
medie till, remaining, and the ;laft to which 
he prefixed his own name,, was e 
fourth, year of Olymp. XVI.. 
It is generally fuppoſed chat we owe dee 


remains of Ariſtophanes to St. Chryſoſtom, who 


„ 82 +< Sa 3 
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happily reſcued this valuable, though ſmall, por- 
tion of his favourite author from his more ſeru- 


pulous Chriſtian contemporaries, "whole © vel 
was fatally too ſucceſsful | in deftroying every - 
other comic athor, EY EIN 


** nn 


71 


SHALL now proceed to mention foie 

other principal writers of the old comedy, 
of whoſe works, though once the favourites of 
the Athenian ſtage, few memorials ſurvive, und 
theſe ſo ſmall and imperſect, and withal ſo ſepa- 
rated from each other (conſiſting only of ſhort | 
quotations in the ſcholiaſts and gramimatians} 
that je h a mis ce dane which arab 
ſome degree the leben f ding Tok ab- 
folute extinfion the names of authors onee'fo 
illuſtrious. 444 + af, * 8 "roo Yar! . 


AMIPSIA8 — — wr Abeba 
nes, and no mean rival ; we have. the titles of 


ten comedies of this author. In ſome of theſe 
M 3 his 
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his ſatire was perſonal, but all of them ſoem by 
their titles to have been leyelled againſt the 
reigning vices of his time, ' ſuch as The Game- 
ters, The Glutton, The Beard (in which he in- 
veighed againſt the bypocriſy and affeQatian. of 
the prieſts and philoſophers), The Alulterert, The 
Sappho (wherein' the morals of the fair ſex were 
expoſed), The Purſe, a ſecond attack upon the 
gameſters, and The Philoſopher”s Cloak, in which 
it is underſtood he glanced pretty ſeverely at 
Socrates. | 


PLATO was a comic poet, high in time and 
character; a collection of no leſs than forty | 
titles of his comedies has been made by the 
learned Meurſius, but very few fragments of 
theſe are remaining. Clemens afferts that Ari- 
ſtophanes and Plato were mutually charged of 
borrowing from each other, which in ant ſenſe 
makes greatly to the reputation of our poet. 
He is quoted by Plutarch in his Alcibiades, and 
very honourably mentioned by the famous Galen, 
by Athenzeus, Clemens, Julius Pollux and Suidas. 
There is 3 fragment containing four lines and 
a half, upon a ſtatue of Mercury cut by Dæda- 
lus, which has an epigrammatic neatneſs and 
point in it, that induced me to render it in 
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rhime : He addreſſes the — rn 
for a living figure: 


6c i AC 
« — Warm from the hand of Dadahus I come; 

My name Mercurrys, and, as-yout may prove, - | © 

« A ſtatue; but his ſtatues ſpeak and move” © 


Plato wrote a comedy perſonally againſt the 
General Cleophon, and called it. by. bis name; 


there are others of the ſaras. deſcription in his 
catalogue, and ſome af the middle fort: There 
are a few lines upon the tomb of 'Themiſtocles, 
which have a turn of elegant and pathetic ſun- 
plicity in them, that deſerves's better tna 
than I can give, 


« On the Tamb of 'Thamiftecles, 
« By the ſea's margin, on the watery ſtrand, 
«© Thy monument, Themiſtocles, ſhall ftand : 
* By this directed to thy native ſhors 
The merchant ſhall convey his freighted tore ; 
«© And when our fleets are ſummon d to the fight, 
Ann,, 


The. following fragment of a. dialogue, de- 
tween a father and a ſophiſt, under whoſe tuition 
he had placed his ſon, probably belonged either 
to the comedy called The Beard, or The Phile- 
ſopher's Chak It is pretty much in the ſpirit of 
our old Engliſh drama. 

| M 4 « FATHER, 


* 4 » 
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7 A aur 04010 Faru. 

66 Thou haſt deftroy'd the morals of my be. 

« And turn'd his mind, nt fo dry . 

t Unholy pedagogue! With morning drams, © AH 

6 A filthy cuſtom which he caught from thee, | # 

is Cleap frogs tin farmer — dag" 

His youthful vigour. Lina yore ny * 
r N 

4 And if 1 did, what harms him? Why camplain yout. 

6 He does but follow what the wiſe preſcribe, * 

6 The great yoluptuous law of Epicurus, P 744 

+ Plaſure; the'talk of al good things on earthy. F 

96 Pol eget Tg eg ee os] 


e Fauna. N ONT. 
18 Virtue will give it him, | 4e 8 
44 SOPHIST, , 


” And what but virtue 
« 1s our philoſophy.?. When have you met 
«© One of our ſect fluſh'd and diſguis d with wine? 
6 Or one, reren. n 
6e On whom to fix a fault? | 


e Harun. 42194 
« Not one, hy a: 

« Al wad ft ee 15 
High- arch d with pride, beating the — 09 
4% Like conſtables in queſt of rogues and . 

te To find that prodigy in human natu rc, 
% A-wiſe and perfect man What is yup Geigheal:« 
But kitchen-ſcience ? wiſely te to deſcant 
be Upon the choice bits of a ſayoury c, XN. of 
© And prove by logic that his /umizm honum Gas 
ge Lies in his head there you'll . wy 
| by | « And, 
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40 eee fr Fae gol.” | 
. (PLaTo, Cox.) 


| Civ: Uu Ani was firſt an 
actor, and afterwards a writer of the old co- 
medy ; he performed the principal characters in 
Cratinus's plays, and was the great rival of 
Ariſtophanes' s favourite actors Calliſtratus and 
Philonides ; we have the titles of more than 
twenty comedies, and but four ſmall fragments 
of this author : I have ſearched for his remains 
more Witligently, from the circumſtance of his 
having been ſo celebrated an actor; à pro- 
feſñon which centers in itſelf more gifts of 
nature, education, art and ſtudy, than any 
other. His comedies are ſaid to have beth of 
a very gay and facetious caſt ; and the author 
of the Prolegomena to Ariſtophanes informs us, 
that he was the firſt who introduced a drunken 


character on the Athenian ſtage; to this anec- 


dote I give eredit, becaufe no one could better 
know how entirely fuch an attempt depends 
upon the diſeretſon and "addreſs of the actor, 
who has fuch/a part in his keeping: It is plain 
gedians exhibited ſuch characters in ſueteeding 
ject ſuch repreſentàtions are to be outraged i 
X 1 w [a the 
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the performer generally forgetting, or not know. 
ing, that his own ſobriety ſhould +keep' the 
drunkenneſs he counterfeits within its proper 
bounds. Ariſtotle, aſcribes to Crates, another 
innovation with reſpect to the jambig metre. of 
the old comedy, which he made more free and 
appoſite to familiar dialogue; this alſo corre. 
ſponds with the natural and facetious character 
of his drama. I cannot ſay the four ſmall 
fragments which I have collected bear that 
ſtamp; on the contrary, they are of a grave 
and ſententious caſt : One of them is an abſer. 
vation on the effects of poverty, which Horace - 
has either literally, tranſlated, or ſtruck  upan 
the very ſame thoughts in the rin paſe 
ſage : | h [1 0 


Non habet infelix paupertas A inſt 
uam quod ridicules 2 facit. ” 


I find a ſhort ftricture —_—_ > 
the Theſſalians; a remark. upon the indecorum 
of inviting women to wedding ſuppers, and 
making riotous entertainments at à ceremony 
which modeſty; would recommend to paſs in 
private, and within the n ee 
it occurs. R 74 1» yg. 4Y 

The..laft fragment is 8 ſhort, Þut touching 
picture of * age, and the n 

es: 


13 
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wiſhes ; nme eee 
ſion extremely beautiful. = 


' .40n OLD 401. 

% Theſe ſhyivell'd finews and this bending frame, 
« The workmanſhip of Time's ſtrong hand proelaim ; 
« Skill'd to reverſe whate'er the gods create, | 
« And make that crooked which they faſhion ſtraight, 
« Hard choice for man, to die—or elſe to be 
« That tottering, wretched, wrinkled thing you ſee: 
« Age then we all prefer; for age we pray, 

« And travel on to life's laſt ug ring day; 

«« Then ſinking lowly down from worſe to worſe, . 
60 Find heav in's extorted boon our greateſt curſe,” | 

|  (Enares.) | 


Fania was 3 contempnrary of Eupolis, 
and a writer of the old comedy; a dramatic poet 


of the firſt elaſs in reputation as well as in time. 
He was an Athenian by birth, and muſt net be 
confounded: with the tragie poet of that name. 
I find the titles of ten comedies of his writing 


* 


theſe are The '\Epbialtes ; The Baurd, (the fame 


title with that of Plato); Sui; The Revellers; 
The Satyrs 3 The Tragedians 5 The Ricluſe ; The 
Muſes; The Pritft, and The Woeding-WWomon, 
We have no other guides but theſe titles to gueſs 
at the comedies themſelves; we ſee however by 
ſome of them what ſybjefts his-ſatire pointed out 
to the ſpeftitors, in which th&:phlloſophers had 


their ſhare as uſual; and by certain fragmeris it 


appears, 
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appears, that Alcibiades was alſo u "apa 
ſome perſonal ſeverity. . LOSES 4 


PHERECRATES is the next author I ſhall no- 
tice, a poet famous in his time, and hoſe cha- 
racter as well as genius deſcends to us With the 
warmeſt teſtimonies of high authbrity. His ſtile 
was of that ſort, which has been proverbially 
dignified as M49/t Attic : He acquired ſuch reputa- 
tion by his poems as well as plays, that the me- 
tre he uſed was called by pre-eminence the Phe- 
recration Metre, He was no leſs excellent in his 
private character than in his poetical one; he 
was attached to Alexander of Macedon, and ac- 
companied that great conqueror in his expedi- 
tions; he lived in intimacy with Plato at Athens, 
and in ſome of his comedies was engaged in 
warm competition with Crates, the actor and 
author, of whom I have already ſpoken. Suidas 
ſays he wrote ſeventeen comedies, and the titles 
of theſe are ſtill extant :: One of them, viz. The 
Peaſants, is mentioned by Plato in his Prota- 
goras : Clemens quotes a paſſage from his De- 
ſerters of great elegance, in which the gods are 
introduced making heavy complaints of the 
Frauds put upon them by mankind in their facri- 
fices and oblations: This poet alſo has a «per+ 
ſonal ner 1 N e n 


1 4 . # © 3 TJ 4 1 > 1. 6 9101! A * * 
| [ 8 5 Havi 
! | ing 
. 
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Having quoted a paſſage from Crates on.they,) 
ſubject of old age, I ſhall, now ſelect one from 
this author on the ſame ; and if the reader is cu- 
rious to obſerve how theſe celebrated rival 
preſſed themſelves on a ſimilar ſentiment, he be fas 


an een of making the eee 


W on % es 2c 
40 e 8 
6 Compound of difappointment, pain and care; ., 
« For when the mils experience cvs at luygthy © 
«© It comes to mourn the body's lofs of ftrenfth : 


* 


. 
: 44 
Md 14 


1 Reſign'd to ignorance all our better days, | | r 
Knowledge juſt ripens when the man decays ; ied 


« One ray of light the cloſing eye receives, 
DD 17201 
| (PunnncnATEs.) "i 


| 


beende lititled dne ap his "comics: he: 
Tyranny; it does not appear what' particular ob- 
ject he had in view under this tide, but from the) | 
following fragment he ſeems to have levelled 
lome ſhare of hi farce again} he Ef k 


4 Remark have ee I 

40 The broad- brimm ' d cup with flat expanded ſides; 

„A cup contriy'd for man's diſcreeter uſe, 
0 And ſober potions of the generous juice : . 

* But woman's more ambitious thirſty ſoul | 

>, Soon long d to revel in the plenteous bowl ; FL, 

6 Deep and capacious as the ſwelling hold 0 


* ot ſore ſtout bark the ſhap'd the ballow mould. | 
40 Then 
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1 „ & thy 


i! , 
e Then tyrnivg out Ne like» tun =o 
6 * Simp' ring a Fan d—obſerve I drink but « one.” 


Mean nary 5 
| Athenzus hey pakood 2 conſiderable frag- 
ment from this author, from his co- 


medy of The Miners, which I ook upon to be 
as curious a ſpecimen of the old comedy as I 
have met with.” It is a" vety Tuxuriant deſerip- 
tion of the riches and abundance of ſome former 
. times to which he alludes, ftrangly daſhed with 
comic ſtrokes of wild extravagance and hyper- 
bole. Theſe Aimee were probably the chorus 
q of the drama, which no doubt was of a fittirical 
l ſort, and pointed at the luxuries 6f the rich, By 
the mention made of Plutus in the firſt line, we 
| may ſuppoſe that theſe Minet were of gold, and 
L NE a re metal was 
4 ee ere Ken, 


ben THE MIN ERS or Purdncnras, | 


« The days of Plutus were the days of gold ; 
« The ſeaſon of high feeding and good cheer: 
% Rivers of goodly beef and brewis ran 
« Boiling and bubbling thro* the Reaming- ſtreets, 
« With iſlands of fat dumplings, cut in ſops 
« And ſlippery gobbets, moulded into mouthfuls, 
« That dead men might have ſwallow'd ; floating tripes 
« And fleets of ſauſages in luſcious morſels 


Stuck to the banks like oyſters 1 Here andd there, 
af « For 
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«« For reliſhers, a ſalt-fiſh ſeaſon d hig ;. 
% Swam down. the ſavoury tide: When fon beheld! 
« The portly gammon ſailing in full ſtate 

rene a h 
« Kncampaſe d with his bandaliers like guards, 25% 
« And conyoy'd by huge bowls of frumenty, ou, © 
„ That with their generous odpurs ſcent the air.” r 
« You flagger me to tell'of theſe good dt 88 
« Ai yet to live with us on vu Hard fare, 3873-47 a 
% Wien dae a dent db anfy af to. U, - | [14s 
„ your; much Waters nous what had it dene, 
Cai'q you have tex dur delicate fine cvruheas 
oy « Hot from the ſpit, vin myrt-berie cram, 
larded well with celandine and parſley, 
10 Bob at your hungry lips, cring—Come eat the 41 
— for pendant over-heat 
„ ten sse We Erice Ng ß 

rere 72 5 

« Qladrip manſpavent yelts, Md pear at hand 

Io ſerve; us with freſh, roſes and full cups _ | 

1 cer apd fragrant. wins, of which ond glad 5 

« No ſooner was diſpatch d, than ſtrait behold ?: 

% Two goblets, freſh and ſparkling as thi firſt, 
* Provok'd us to repeat the encreafing draught. . ; | 

2 Away, then with your ploughs, we need them not, 

14 Your ſeythes, your ſickles, I: —— 


« Away wich all'your trumpery at orice !/ 
« Setditime" und . 
* Your hotiquys are'ndthing-vhorthitb c. > eerig aid 
* | Quririvers roll with luzuryy our v  ,, ,.; 


R — 
6 Showers down by cataraCts ; the yery gu 
a From our houle-tops ſpout wine, valt Aead., 
r 1195 84441H ; 


- + 
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&« Whoſe very leaves drop fatneſs, ſmoaking viands 
<0 Like mountains riſe All nature's one i feaſt" 


*1' hs 
453 (i4 * . 


Aurnis, the ſon of Amphicrates be, 
was a celebrated comic poet: We have the titles 
of one and twenty comedies, and he Probably 
wrote many more : By theſe titles it appears. that 
he wrote in the fatirical vein of the old. comedy, 
and I meet with a ſtroke at his contemporary 
Plato the philoſopher. He has a play intitled 
The Seven Chiefs againſt Thebes, which is pro- 
bably a parody upon Æſchylus, and proves that 
he wrote after the perſonal drama was prohi- , 
bited : There is another called The Dicers; and 
by ſeveral ſcattered paſſages he appears to have 
expoſed the perſons of drunkards, gameſters, 
courteſans, paraſites; and other vicious characters 
of his time, with great moral ſeverity: There 
are alſo two comedies, intitled Women's Love and 
Wamen's Tyranny. 


HeRmIPPUs was a writer of the old * Fl 
and an Athenian. No leſs than forty comedies 
are given to this author by Suidas ; he attacks 
Pericles for his diſſolute morals; and in one of 
his plays calls him King of the Satyrs, adviſing 
him to aſſume the proper attributes of his laſci- 
vious character: He was the ſon of Lyſides, and 
the e brother of Myrtilus, a comic writer alſo. 5 


HieyARcHUS, 
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HiryARGHOs; PHILoONIDS3 and T'ittoPOM- 

rus complete the liſt of poets of the ad. cg 

Philonides, before. he became 22 4 


iy rg klow, ern ror Ae 
Stobzus have however given us ſome 
— . which by no means favour 
this account, and it is probable there was more 
ſatire than truth in Ariſtophanes s character of 
him. Theopompus is deſcribed as a man of ex 
. 
with a defluxion in his eyes which pur hi 
his Rudies, tine has preſerved the titles It 
twerity-four comedies Lyme bog Ve 
ltls reniains upon record c W e 
PORTA were? l 
Oi Wert Gagen be Püllgala „ tut 
de of ki works, an tis Fee hich 
convinces ine tit we muſt not always take the 
character of a Z ' wt, 
engaged in the fame ſtudies. | han, 750 


| Facthabint? ! os exilavthae, 


« Becauſe I bald'the laws in ite redest, 
Anh tar tö be lthult, am T's coward?” 
„ Micek bet mn be to all u fins f 


« * YI I 6?” | 
Vol. III. N gon 
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ee eee 111 


T tngw dike Nabe Fr Wat is be dere tatte 
The Hu Cn "Ih "the further "proc 925 1 
tits Wot AH Ut Mau ve pefwietsck ls me 

1 m Mtectken 8 Mer iebe ey 12 7 
PR, IRE Cohelude with 00 of 15 


b nig 1919von un eus 3 7 das TE 
Worx eanggrm on yd iilg ano roup Hor! 
mom ww 91997 gididuty i i bar tnnoos ant 
wt banane 2 20n jon nad — 
x2 15 nem u 2n bod ita, eaygmotoaitT © 


boKiite 2nol N. LAXIK. , Icom 26 
1 Ges of is ſo — 4.500 , that if 


wb 


we ou! have ourſelves und 1 


110 J fu 


po SPY, = uſe, fo one auxiliary term, with i * 

ur meaning : Thus when we ſpeak 

4. fn prejudices,. prejudices, of education, 
ar. religious prejudices, by compounding our 


expreſſion we . convey ideas very, different from 
% hel NW 30N 314; 2 9 
Ea other. 


"Rain prejudice is is by ſome « ca ed 4 A virtue, 
but the virtue of it "conſiſts only in | Age 
application and moderate degree of it. It muſt 


be confeſſed _ a happy. attachment which can 
reconcile the \ Laplander to his ing, ſoows, 


and the African to his ſeorching,ſun.”. There 
are ſome portions of the eloden o partially en- 


7 AN 7 
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dowed by Providence with climate and pro- 
ductions, that were it not for this prejudice to. 
the natale, ſalum, the greater part oi the ha- 
bitable world, would be a ſcene of envy and 
repining. National predilection is in this ſenſe 
rates otherwiſe than in the beſt, ſenſe. of; its defi- 
nition, it peryerts the judgment, and ini ſome 
caſes vitiates the; heart. It is an ald ſaying, that 
charity begiut at home, hut this is no reaſon. it 
ſhould not go abroad: A man ſhould live with 
the world as a citiaen of the world 4. he. may 
have a preference ſor the particular quarter, or 
ſquare, or even alley in which he lives, „but he 
ſhould haye a . generous feeling for the welfare 
of the whole; and if in his rambles through 
this great city (be- word) be may chance 

upon a man of à different habit, language or 
complexion from his own, Kill, he. ig a fellow- 
citizen, a ſhort ſojourner in common with him- 
ſelf, ſubject to the ſame wants, infurmities and 
neceſſities, and one chat has a brother's claim 
upon him for his charity, candour and relief. 
It were, $0, be wiſhed uo traveller would Jeave 
his own country without theſe impreſſtons, and 
it would be ſtill better if all who live in it would 
adopt them z but as an, Obſerver of mankind 
(bt: me 3 it . * 
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men) 1 have very little to reproach them with 
on this account: It would be hard if a nation, 
more addicted to travel than any other i Eu- 
| rope, had not rubbed off this ruſt of the ſouF in 
their excurſions and collifionw it would be ur 
indelible teproach; if a people, i bleſt ar horke, 
were not benevolent abread. Our ingenions 
neighbours the French are leſs agreeable gueſts 
than hoſts: I am afraid their national prejudiers 
reach a little: beyond candour in moſt eaſes and 
| they are doo opt t0 indulge = vaniry, ch bee, 
not beeomo ſo enlightened a nation, by ſhutting 
their eyes againſt every Nght except their own 7 
but 1 do.a viblenee to my felings, when Ten. 
preſs myſelf untanourabi of s peopke, with whom 
we have long been implicuted in the moſt ho- 
nourable of all connections, the tratual purſaits 
ef literary fame, _ a * 2 
arts and ienees. do id mono 0 
- Prejudiccy” of 8 ate les nts 
than feligidus prejudices, leſs common than n- 
gema! ones, aud move 'extufable- thaw why; in 
general ey are tele elſe Man ridheulous habits, 
whith cannot obtain much in # country where 
public” educition prevails; and ſueh 26 4 com 
mers with the world can hardly faib te eure: 
hey are chaructetiſtie of ſeraghto primes fe 
property of art bririgh; wh uue in 

celibacy 
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and confirmed by age: A man, we hes aided 
his life on- ſhipbennd, will pace. the: lengeh of 
his quarter deck nnn . 
were it a mile in length: ü MO ob e 208 

I baeſe are hanmleſe peculiarities, ben ir ti eb 
vious ta erperienet that prejudices of 1 very 
evil nature may be contracted dy habits of odu- 
cation; and the. very defetive ftate of the po- 
form in and about our capital, furwiſhes to 
wretched culprits who fuffer death by the law, - 
bow many1 are there; whe, when ſtanding at 
urge this plea in extenuation of their gui! 
„Thi aſtion, which /you are pleaſed: tw term 

© eriminaly; have been taught to confider 28 
©* meritoricus; ;\'Þhe arts of fraud and thieving, 
* by which I gained my Living, 1 arte in- 
« {tilled into me by my parents, habits wherein 
* I was educatad from my infaney, u trade to 
Which I was regularly -bred If the are 
< things not to be allowed of, and a violation 
< of the laws, it behoved the laws 1 
« them, rather than to puniſh theaw; for I can- 
© not ſee the equity of putting me to death. for 
3 "IP 


c committed. If you would ſecùte yourſelves 
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„actions, which, if your police had taken any 
charge of me in my infancy I never had 


from receiving wrong; you ibould teach us 
© not to do wrong; and dis night eaſily be 
effected, if you had »anyitey6aporr your püriſh 


% por. For my part, Ivas born und bret in 


the pariſti of ; Saint Giles; iny parents kept a 
0 ſhop, for the retail of gin, and old rage; 
« chriſtening T had none zw dirch I never 
<« entered, i and no pariſh office ever wiſited out 
e habitation: If he had done ſo, He crwouldihave 
found a ſeminary of thieyes'and-pigk-pokets, 
% magazine of ſtolen goods a houſe of ball 
« where fightiy depredatars met together to 
compare accounts, and make merry over their 
« plunder: Amangf theſe and by: theſe Lu 
e educated; I obeyed them as .my/mmaſters, and 
66 I- looked up to them̃ as iny examples I de. 
lievedi them to be great meh; In heard them 
c recount their actions with giony ; Ia tem 
e die like heroes; and I attended atheir1execu- 
tions with triumph. It is hom my turn! to 


« ſuffer, and 1 hope I ſhall not prove nyſelf 


* unworthy of the calling in which Ihave been 

© brought up: If there be any fault in my 

e conduct, the fault is yours n ſorh being the 

& child of poverty, I was the fon * 
« 


© I» & we cru. wo — ml 5 


whith Jamie fr: Ipo HAN ry] K 
bimftif, we. ma WM- Gad er De NIN 
confides iin Mm eff he Hay ace HpDy 


aloud upd if: AE GUIANA Minden bfr 
into hrs doſe nf tat bub TAAGIloGy A. If 
N N 4 N. he 
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be Bes the faugd of, hin oven. .proilea. Sheer 
and gan reconcile. himſalf to. the beligf f them, 
it will, en he Fe try their effect 
upon other people. u % lth 2 
Ventidius , is ee he 
bluſhes when he ſees himſelf applauded in the, 
publig, aper i, he hay + better reaſan for bluſh 

ing tag the world ** Aare E he. Anon 
Natel to be the author of hat he ende, 
It, aems #1, matter pretty generally agreed 
brtpary 3 erg and, bearers. of Aprigny U, 
ons party; thell. mark. by. the Tue of addition, 
and the. other hx at of ſuhſfrectiqm; In moſt, 
narratives, where. dh nelater ig 2, pay in the; 
ene, I have. remarked; that the: ſazz+{ has's 
Gerided. advantage, in a djalogue, over the hr 


4% e people re an under - part in theis 
which 


ome ble. Thest ig a H b 
{qme. geatlamen anke | uſp of but. I, canngt 
:pcommpnd; it). of, booking ia A Wand, to their 
on advantage, With the wakes of, tink of 
nay fax (itheug, van rr 304, Ar all- if it 
. nof er the: yaniny. of Ib, chere wuid be 
58 346d 40 ſay it at all. zucht ARrrid rut N 
E ede man wan, paſſeſſed more zeal 
+compliſhmenta; thay, bl do, Ong amn lee in a 
thoufand ; he. was. an exrellont, painter, à fine 
wuliciay,' 4 2994, Ghplan, and mare. than al) 4 
241 4 very 
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very worthy man - but he could not ride: It 
ſo happened, dat upon a morning's airing I 


the back of a B pony, no taller than — 


whip, r, a 2a lamb: Tyre ſtout 
fellows DE | 
friend was performing — — 


nious mαν Hu ſor lodging hicmſeif upon 
ſaddle hy the aid of + ſtirrun - which 
touched the ground; I 8 | 
when, 1 N 06-40 to have done, for it 10 
it age offenes to n werthy ind, 
wha - — me on his-pdnys hich: 
he aſſuned me was remarkably y p¹ν,πe e 
lacly at mounting» but that he bod buen giving | 
eee dee deen n 
« you',may--think; What -you mlenſe, ce . 
f my mintiag, or my maſiey) o. ethar. | 
« little. talent you vre pleaſad tb cradit me for:? 
« the only arty; which I. neally piqued m, 
« Miter ad apt eye rain non 
+57 {9 þ * Ser n H woou 
I. 18 N ' by nw "vt J re vd ;: ehe 
„ var (rio Fo abt overt oor 1 
ni fi- wetter oper 
wolf win br ee I ts ben ned 1 


net „n enn or n en «19111 
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AM plain man withoüt' prœtertföfis, un 

lead a FeHred Hfe in the Ghulthfry "Thi ſperts 
of the ſesſon, u fag farm, Wich 1 Meld hf uf 
own hands, and à pretty bon Kituen bafden, 
in which I ate A ufement, with the help f 
few Bngliſhooks; have hitherto" Made my fe 
though it is that of & bachelor, pars off d More 
dan tolerable comfort. By this abet of my 
ume you will perceive that moſt f my enjby- 
ments depend upon che weuther; and though 
the wear-ind.tear of age may hive! made me 
more ſonſible to the ſeaſbns un I Have been, 
yet J eannot help thinking thut our chmate ifi 
England ig ugs much altered for the worſe} abt my 
conſtitution may be. Ido not pretend to reuſdn 
upon natural cauſes, but ſpeak upon obſervation 
only; for by an exact journal of my time (which 
I keep more for a check upon my actions than 
for any importance which appertains to them) 
I can find that T am obliged to my books for 


helping me through more rainy hours in the 
1181 courſe 
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courſe of-years:laſt paſt, tha / I he beef lacs 
cuſtomed th he, or indeed than I cbuld wiſh; for 
you muſt knbw. I never read when I can and 
———— dNuõοι wad , A 22¹ 
My ſtudies r 
lan; but in bad weather-and dark evenings 
have ſerræd-co fill up time n very little — 
ragement howeven ſuffices to put me ot of en- 
_ ceit wien my books, arid: L have thoughts' of lay. 
ing them totally-on- the-)ſhelf} a8: ſdon us ever 1 
can:provide'fome' harmlefs: ſuhſtitute in their 
place u. This you ſee is not ibi each for me to ds, 
being a ſolitary man, and one what hates drinking, 
eſpeoially bylmytelf y add: to this that I me no 
tobacco; atid have. more reafons than I chuſdito 
explain" againſt engaging in- the nuptial ſtate: 
Myyhonſekeeper it is true is id etemi cotverſchle 
woman, und ipiays a good gane r all- urs; and 
I had begun its all up anthout in her company, 
till I was ſurpriſed» unawuregr by neighbour, 
whois wag. and dra never ceiſed · jeering me 
upon it exe ſinee-: 1 ton elt v Making nets 
for in wurramt huſhesg hut / alas ¶ V have worked 
myſelf war of rall emplay ail um ot weary of 
the trade, Have thoughti ef mating ſiſſüng- 
rods; but I have'a neighbour ſo tenac ious of his 
tr out, that ſhould. only breed a quarrel, 'and- fiſh 
in troubled waters, were I to attempt it. To 
make 
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been in a groſ@-miſtake,. to: loſt any time wich 
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make ſhort of my ſtary, Bit, I Have-beewabliged 


after many efforts to go back to my ob, thot 


F have loſt all the, little reliſh I had for them exer 
fince I have been honoured With the wald of n 
learned gentleman, who is lately dettled ja my 
neighbourhood, He muſt be a phodigious ſchob 
lar, fer d. 2 in I 
hody that — He — ers 
kind pains I muſt: confeſs: to ſet me right in 

in ſpite of my ſtupidiay has the patience to c 
vince me of is, faults. and blade ef every 


author in, his tn When ba ſhews them 


to me, I ſor: themr.as-clear.'ns flayy and never * 
fake up the - bdok again; he 1 has” neigen 
nretty nearly through my whole agit of ſhelves, - 
pointing} out, as deopracceds, what I like b f 
never faw beſore, ner ever ſhquld have | feta 
but for him. I uſed ta ikea A new and 
then, and. generally ſought put-for: Ce which I 
was told werd Mr. Addiſon's papers.z but That 


friend has proved this to me cut-off 4 fine bank, 
eee eee 
1 * 4 an G3 1 9194 #7 Js vf ul, mone, 
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3 mal adn to my correſpon- 

dent but to, lament his loſs of ſo innocent a re- 
ſource as reading, which I ſuſpect his new a- 
quirements will hardly compenſate. I ſtill think 
that half an hour paſſed with Mr. Addiſon over 
a Spactator, notwithſtanding all his falſe gram- 
mar, or even with one of the paets, not wirk- 
ſtanding their infirmities, might be as well em- 
ployed as in weaving nets for the currant - buſhes, 
or playing at all- fours with his houſekeeper., No 
man has a right to complain of the critic, whoſe 
ſagacity diſcovers inaccuracies in a favourite Ally! 
thor, and ſome readers may probably be edified 
by ſuch diſcoveries z but the bulk of them, like 
my correſpondent Ruſticus, will get nothing but 
diſguſt by the information: Every man's Work 
is fair game for the critic ; but let the, critic 
beware that his own. production is not open to 
retaliation. As for our late ingenious bio- 
grapher of the poets, when I compare his liſe of 
Savage with that of Gray, I muſt own he has 


exalted * low, and brought down the lofty ; 
with 
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with what juſtice he has done this the world 
mult judge. Qn the part of our authors now 
living, whom. the leaped gendeman in the letter 
condemns, in the lump, I have only this to ob- 
ſerve, that... the; wwonſe they fare nom, the better 
they, pill ſucceed, with poſterity, ; for. the critics 
loye the ſport.. too, well to, hunt any but thoſe, 
who can fland a good chace 3 and authors are the 
only objects in nature, which are magniſied 
diſtance and diminiſhed by approach: Let — 
illuſtrious dead change places with the illuftrious 
living, and; they ſhall eſcape no better than they 
have done whq make room for them the more 
merit thoy bring among v4, eee the cx 
they ſhall pay. for dt. d lc arri 
Rr 
was now an untried poet, and opened his career 
with, any done of- his beſt plays: The nent 
morning den eee eee or 
ſomething hike; che, following, critique. 11 
| © Laſt nigh was prefered for de time 
* tragedy called Qthellp. or the Aer of Venice, 
* avowedly ; the production of Ar. Hilliem 
* Shahgfpear;- the; ator. This geatleman's- e. 
< putation in his proſeſſion is of che dwadivere 
ſort, and e predict that his preſent etagedy 
« will nat add much to it in any way.—-ded:- 
Alete N poeti the reader can ſupply. the 
v1 * reft— 
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u feſt— derb. Jap: As we proſeſt ouriiives to de 
®-Hierdly ts che plryers in general, we thaff ye. 
* ſerve out "filler critique of this piece; tm 
« after its third right; for w/ Bu ir bevy ft 
*% of #h# confcienct (to ufe Mr. Stiiteffiear's' 
« words) not 10 Wat He fool pa 
* though we Ake apply ue auer ut 
* cect to Mk 5 boo 1 re ori 


MA VIE 11 272970 Ano 
0 Fs Js Ye gr Gt tis ſomethings 


— irn afl be, 2194 Hut! 
«Fa his e * . te M, Shake 
« fpear that rt wovhing, and o phy tells 
* as r n N 8 © 0 yrittd No hapertt 

For the plot of this trage hy che dit we can 
« ſay ly char k n certainly of de Hsm? fort, 
for it is here and the a every where 51 
«kind of theatrical c; & cresture of 
« the pys-balk breed Hv Jaoob's ttomg BE 
« —.— a bhak ram und 4 WING wer 
brought to our mind the ehfare v gate of — 
« 2 — an A—vAtly this difference 
* only; \thas the young lady in this phy Ives | 
nne eee 
Nh temaths ? -67 ene si ui αι | 
Ther one Tapi u Biossy- ind che, 
« bb -ſtahs men in this dur lf bekinch chefr backs; a 
racy is a dung we hold w be moft Ale 


Kand 
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Land ever-to-be abhorred. Ochello ſmothers 
bis white wife in bed; our reuders may think 
< this a ſhahby kind of an action fora: 

< of chis high calling; but we beg leave to ob- 
<« ſerve that it ſhews ſorne ſpirit at leaſt in 
„Ochello to atack the enemy in her firong 
* quarters at onde. There was an incident of 
% pocket>bandberchief;, which Othello called out 
This lady could not produce it, 0 we might 
* then have ſeen one handferehief" at leaſt 
** employed in due tragedy, There were ſins 
© a3" here the black damms is wife twice in 1 
© breath O deni ber, dumm her which we 
thought ſavoured more of the language ſpolren 
* at che doors, chan within the doors of the 
© theatre but when we recolle&-that the 
* uſed to. aniuſe a leiſure! hour with: calling up 
e gentlenien's coaches after the play was- over, 
© before he was: promoted to tale a pat In it, 
* we could ready acedunt for old habts. Tho- 
de have ſeen many gentlemen and ladies kill | 


having ſmothered his wife, and being taken up 
dy the officers of the ſtate, prepares to diſpatch 
Vo. III. Q © © himſelf 
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« himſelf and eſcape from the hands uf zuſtice; 
< to bring this about, he begins a ſtory about Ris 
killing a man in Aleppo, which lie Hluſtiutev 
par example by ſtabbing bimſelß and ſo winds 
<« up his tory and his life. inthe ſame moment. 
« The author made his appearance in thi peffbir 
« of one Brabantio an old man, hõο makes þis 
< firſt entry from a vindow a ibis occaſioned 
« ſome riſibility in the audience: The part is of 
« an inſerior kind, and Max. Shakeſpear- Mas 
« more indebted to the exertions of his brethren; 
than to his own, for carrying his ply dirough. 
« Upon: the whole, we do nat think the paſbon 
« of jealouſy, on which the plot turna, ſa propet 
« for tragedy as comedy, and we would 'recoin- 

mend to, the author, if his piece ſurvives its 

« nine nights, to cut it down ta à farce and 

« ſerve it up do che public c mie ſalis in thut 
« ſhape. Aſter this ſpeciten of Mr. William 

“ Shakeſpear's tragic, powers, we cannot enn 

ce rage. him to purſue his attempts upon Mel 

“ pomene z fot there is a good old proverb, which 
& we would adviſe him to bear in mind ne ſutor 
ultra cnipidam If he applies — 


ehe will turm ãt into r for kim." 
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HE — a DO 151 a is 
the only daughter of a very wortliy fa- 
ther, and ſome alarming reſpecting 
her ſituation which had come to my knowledge, 
gave occaſion to me for writing my Paper, 
N* XLVT.' in which I endeavour to point out 
the conſequences parents have to apprehend from 
novels, which, though written upon moral 
plans, may be apt to take 600, Nrang 'a hold 
upon yeang and ſuſceptible minds, eſpetlaly in 
the ſofter ſex, atid produce an afiiQed charadter; 
where we wih to find a natural oe. 
As the young perſon in queſtidh is how 
happily extricated'from all danger, and has een 
her error, 1 ſhaff relate her ft6ry, hot only as 
it contains ſome incidents which are” amuſing, 
but as it tends eo Maſtrate by example the ſe- 
veral —_ ons, which in my Paper before 
mentioned 8 to-convey.,, . 
Sapphi' "is odly child of Client; who is a 
widower ; x paſſionate fondneſs for this daughter, 
tempered with 4 very ſmall ſhare" & obſervation 
or knowledge of the world, decernilied Clemens 
to an attempt {which has ſeldom been Hound ro 
O2 ſucceed) 


* 
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ſucceed) of rendering Sappho à miracle of ac- 
compliſhments, by putting her under the in- 
ſtructions of maſters in almoſt every art and 
ſcience at one and the fame time: His houſe 
now became an academy of muſieians, daag- 
ing- maſters, language -maſters, drawing- maſtefs, 
geographers, hiſtorians, and a. variety of infe= 
rior artiſts, male. and female ;, all theſe ſtudies 
appeared. the more deſirable to Clemens, from 
his own ignorance of them, having devoted bis 
life to bulineſs of a very different nature. 
Sappho made juſt as much progreſs in each, 
as is uſual with young ladies ſo attended; the 
could do a little of moſt of them, and talk of 
all : She could. play a concerto by heart with 
every grace her maſter had taught her, note | 
for note, with the preciſe repetition, of a barrel- | 

organ: She. had. ſtuck the room round with 
drawings, which Clemens praiſed to the ſkies, 
and which Sappho aſſured him had been only 
touched up a little by her maſter: She could tell 
the capital. « of every country, when he queſtioned 
her out of the newſpaper, and. would point out 
the very ſpot upon the terreſtrial globe, where 
Paris, Madrid, Naples and. Conftantinople AC- 
tually were to be found: She. had, as much 
French as puzzled. Clement, and, would have 
air at 
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at a French milliner's; nay, ſhe” had gone fo 
far as to pen a letter in that language to a 
young lady of her acquaintance, which her 
maſter, who ſtood over her whilft ſhe wrote it, 


declared to be little inferior in ſtile to Madame 


Sevigne's : In hiftory, both antient and modern, 
her progreſs was proportionable; for ſhe could 
run through the twelve Cæſars in a breath, and 
reckon up all the kings from the conqueſt upon 
her fingers without putting one out of place; 
this appeared a prodigy to Clemens, and in the 
warmth of his heart he fairly told her ſhe was 
one of the world's wonders ; Sappho aptly ſet 
him right in this miſtake, by affuring Him that 
there were but ſeven wonders in the wotld, all 
of which ſhe repeated to him, and only leſt him 
more convinced that the herſelf was — 
the eighth 


Mae das dee iber dy a d. | 
a friend of Clemens, who came frequently to 


his houſe, and, being a man of talents and lei- 
ſure, was ſo kind as to take great pains in di- 
recting and btinging Sappho forward in her 
ſtudies: This was a very acceptable ſervice to 
Clemens, and the vifits of Mufiderus were al- 
ways joyfully welcomed both by him and 
Sappho herſelf : Muſidorus declared himſelf 
overpaid by the delight it gave him to contem- 

O 3 plate 


2 
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plate the opening talents of ſo promiſing a 
young lady; and as Sappho was now, of years 
to eſtabliſh her pretenſions to tafte and ſenti- 
ment, Muſidorus made ſuch a' ſeleQion of au- 
thors for her reading, as were heſt calculated to 
accompliſh' her in thoſe particulars : In ſettling 
this important choice, he was careful to put 
none but writers of delicacy and ſenſibility into 
her hands; intereſting and affecting tales or 
novels were the books he chiefly recommended, 
which by exhibiting the faireſt patterns of female 
purity (ſuffering diſtreſs and even death itſelf 
from the attacks of licentious”'paſſion in the 
groſſer ſex) might inſpire her ſympathetic heart 
with pity, and guard it from ſeduction by dif. 
playing profligacy in its moſt odious colours. 
| Sappho's propenſity to theſe ſtudies fully 
anſwered the intentions of her kind director, 
and ſhe became more and more attached to 
works of ſentiment and pathos. Muſidorus s 
next ſolicitude was to form her tile, and with 
this view he took upon himſelf the trouble of 
carrying on. a kind of probationary correſpon- 
dence with her ; this happy expedient ſucceeded 
beyond expectation, for as. two people, who 
ſaw each other every day, could have very 
little matter to write upon, there was ſo much 


the more exerciſe for invention ; and ſuch was 
| the 
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ſhe became miſtreſs of by this ingenious prac- 
tice, that ſhe could fill four ſides of letter Paper 
of a card; — — of 
his heart, put 4 bundle of theſe manuſcripts 
into my bande, which he 'conſeſſed he” did not 
clearly underſtand, but - neverthelefs believed 
them to be che molt elegant things in the lan- 
guage 3 1 ſhall give the reader a fample of two 
of them, which I drew out of the numbet, not 
by choice, but by chance; they were carefully 
folded, and labelled at the back in Sappho's 
on hand as follows, Mufidorus ts Sapphs of 
tart dr armor anda wn 
n off \ 


eres I 
"ELEGANT| * 
nerv ALLUSION TO THE sun! be 

KING PAYTR NOT TO BE COMPARED TO u- 
. ones. 122 J 

TS” „ee 15 . > f 13 
Here fottows the 460 2 I cannot doubt 
but the reader will confeſs that its — 


1 


delorve allthis the label expreſs. 
| 9 . 
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ti rected my eyes to the eaſt; andi demanded 
* of the ſun, if he had given you my good- 


« morrow.;. This was my - parting injunRtion- 


« laſt night, when I, took. leaye of him in the 
« weſt,, and he this moment plays his beams 
& with ſo partigular a Juſtre, that I -am. ſatisfied 
et he has fulfilled my commiſſion, and ſaluted 
40 the eyelids of Sappho: | If he is deſcribed to 


& come forth 4 4 bridegroom aut of bis chamber, 
e how much rather may it be ſaid of him, 
« when he, comes forth out of gu, I ſhall 


&« look for him to perform his journey this day 
« with a peeuliar glee 3 I expect he will not 
« ſuffer a cloud to come near him, and L ſhall 
« not be ſurprized, if through his eagerneſs to 
te repeat his next morning's ſalutation, he ſhould 
e whip his fiery-foated feeds to the weſt ſome 

< hours before their time; unleſs indeed you 
« ſhould walk forth whilſt he is deſtending, 
„and he ſhould delay the Wheels of his charibt 
to look back upon an object ſo pleaſing, 
« You ſee therefore, moſt amiable Sappho, 
that unleſs, you. fulfil your engagement, and 
6s conſent to repeat our uſual ramble in the cool 
&« of the evening, our part of the world is 
be likely to be in darkneſs before it is expected, 
q 5 } « 201 
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4% and that nature hexſe]f, will be put ont of | 
« courle,, if Sappho ee, e to 
„Manar n du 24 


Io 80142 | 
& SAPPHO IN REPLY To UgIDoRUs.” R 


If nature holds her courſe till Sappho for- 
« feits her word to Muſidorus, neither the 
* ſetting br the-riſing iin ſhall yary fen bis 

« appointed time. But why does Muſidorus 
« aſcribe to me ſo flattering an influence, when, 
« if J have any intereſt with Apollo, it muſt be 
« ty his good offices only that I oe it? I he 
4 bears the meſſages of Muſidorus to me, is it 
« not a mark of his reſpect to the perſon who 
« ſends him, rather than to het be is ſent to? 
« And whor ſhould he fo willingly obey, 3s 
« one whom he ſo copiouſly inſpires? 1 ſhall 
« walk as uſual in the cool hour of eyen-tide, 
« liſtening wth greedy car to chat diſcourſe] 
« which;! by the refined and devated ſentiments 

« it inſpires, has taught me to look'down wich 
« ſilent. pity and contempt upon thoſe frivolous 
« beings, who talk the mere language of the 
« ſenſes, not of the ſoul,” and to Whoſe - filly 
« prattle I neither condeſcend to lend an ear, or 
« to- ſubſcribe a word. Know then that Sappho 
« will reſerve. her attention for Mulidorus; and 
"Fa FRI OTIS 
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« to) wait upon us in our evening ramble, de- 
«lieve me he will not ſtop for the unworthy 
4 purpoſe of looking back upon Sappho, but 


« for the nobler r rn 17 7 N to 


c Muſfidorus.' * 


" is nies wat eee King" * 
it was 2 walk in the duſty purlieus of London, 
and Sappho ſighed for a cottage and the coun» 
try: Muſidorus ſeconded the figh, and he had 
abundance of ſine things to ſay on the occeſion: 
Retirement is charming ſubjeR for. a ſenti · 
mental enthuſiaſt; there is not 2 poet inthe 
language, but will belp him out with a deſcrip» 
tion; Muſidorus had them all at his fingen 
ends, e tht . the Harry n 
down to a glo- N] m. 

The pation took ſo firong 2 hold of Sapphots 
mind, that ſhe 3Qtually aflailed her father on 


the ſubject, and with great energy of perſuaſion 


moved him to adopt her ideas: It did net 
exactly ſuit Clemens to break up a very lucra- 
tive ꝑroſeſſion, and ſet out in ſearch of ſome 
ſuit the ſpiritualized deſires of bis daughter, 
and I am Afraid he was ſq once in big life nat 
quite ſo reſpectful to ber: Wiſhes, zs he might 
n been; Sappihs ROWE "oe 
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diction; that ſhe explained herſelf to Muſidotus 
with ſome aſperity, and it became the ſubject 
of much debate between them: Not that he 
held a contrary opinion from bers; but the 
where to find the happy ſcene ſhe ſighed for; 
and how to obtain it when it was found. The 
firſt part of this difficulty was at laſt ſurmount- 
ed, and the choſen ſpot was pointed out by 
Muſidorus, which according to his deſcription 
was the very bower of felicity ; it was'in 1 
northern county at a diſtance- from: the capital; 
and its ſituation was moſt delectable: The next 
meaſure. was a ſtrong one; | for the queſtion to 
be decided was, if Sappho ſhould abandon her 
project or her father ; ſhe called upon Miuſi: 
dorus for his opinion, and he delivered it as 
follows:“ If I was not convinced, moſt ami- 
« able Sapphd, that « ſecond | application to 
Clemens would be as unſucceſsful as the firſt, 
„I. would adviſe you to the experiment ; but 
« as there is no doubt of this, it muſt be the 
« heighth of: imprudence to put that to a trial, 
« of which there is no hope: It comes there- 
« fore next to be conſidered, if you ſhall give 
« up yout plan, ar execute it without his pri- 
< vity;/ in ther words, if you ſhall or thafl 
not do that, which is to male you happy: 

« If 
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«If it were not conſiſtent with ' the ſtricteſt 


purity of character, I ſhould anfwer no; but 
hen I reflect upon the innocenee, the ſim- 


4 plicity, the moral beauty of the choice you 
© make, I then regard the duty you owe to 
« yourſelf as ſuperior to all others; which are 
« falſely called natural; whereas, if you follow 
© this in preference, you obey” natute herſelf : 
If you were of an age too childiſh to be al- 
« lowed to know what ſuits ' you” beſt,” or, if 


being old enough to be intitled to a choice, 


< you wanted wit to make one, there would be 


no doubt in the caſe; nay, 1 will go ſo far ss 


* to fay,' that if Clemens was a man of judg- 
ment ſuperior to your own, I Mould be 

« ſtaggered with his oppoſition; but if truth 
* may ever be ſpoken, it may on this occaſion, 
* and who is there that does not ſee the weak- 

© neſs of the father's underſtanding; who but 
« muft' acknowledge the pre- eminence of the 


. daughter's? I will ſpeak yet plainer, moſt 


4 incomparable Sappho, it is not fitting that 
. folly ſhould preſcribe to wiſdom: The queſ- 
«tion therefore is come to an upſhot, Shall 
. Sapphs live a: life ſhe deſpiſes and deteſta, to 
ee humour: a father, whoſe weakneſz ſbe pidles, 


n put whoſe judgment {he cannot reſpect - 


„Noon rerled Seppne, thar point is"de- 
1 cc cided ; » 
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« cided; paſs on to the next, and ſpeak to me 
< upon the practicability of ,executing what, L 
« am, N 4 POE + N. 
« of a parent, reſumed Mulidorus, < is 
cover an unprateRted. child, — 
* be ng. defence 10 you, againſt; ebſiinacy_apd 
« coegcion., In the caſe of. a, ſon, . profeſſion 
© gives that defence; new duties are impoſed, by 
« a. man's, yocation, - which. ſuperſede, what- ars 
« called, natural ones; but in the inſtance of a 
« daughter, where ſhall ſhe; fly for protection 
« againſt the imperious controul. of f parent, 
but to thg arms —? I tremble to pronounce 
« the word; n oy gn ca apart 
« plete the ſentence” 4 Oh] horrible!” cried 
Sappha, interrppting him, * ui never many 
© will neyer ſo contaminate, the ſpotleſs luſtre 
« of, my incorporeal purity: No, Muſidorus, 
4.1 bear my, bluſhing. honours, fl about 
« n. Aud fit you ſhould,” cried Muſido- 

rus, & what dzmon dare defile them? Periſh 
4 that could intrude a ſenſual thought 
« within the ſphere of ſuch repelling virtue — 
< But marriage is a form; and forms are pures 


« at leaſt they may be ſuch; there's. no pollu- 


de js, 6, po, 9h eee 
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in a very dangerous dilemma; fines the very 
© expedient, which is to protect me from vio- 
* lence of one ſort, expoſes me to it under 
* another ſhape too odieus to mention.” 
And is there then,“ faid Mufidorus' ſighing, 
« js there no human being in your thotphts in 
« whom you can confide ? Alas for-me? if ydu 
& believe you have no friend who is not tainted 
« with the impurities vf his ſex: And What is 
« friendihip? what, but the uon of forks ? 
« 2nd are not fouls thus united already mar- 
« ried? For my part, I have long regarded our 
pure and ſpiritualized connection in this light, 
* 2nd I cannot foreſee how any outward cere- 
* mony is to alter that inherent of 
« ſentiment, which is inſeparable from my fout's 
* zttachment to the foul of Sappho : Tf we are 
determined to deſpiſe the world, we ſhould alſo 
« deſpiſe the conſtructiom of the world: I re- 
= tirement is our choice, and che life and 
U habits of Clemens are not to be the life and 
« habits of Sappho, why thould Mufidorus, 
who is ready to ſacrifice every thing in ber 
t Fefence, not be thought incapable of 
ce her confidence, when he offers che protection 
450 tame If 4 few words mdttered over 
us dy a Scotch” Viatkfnith'wAl put all our 

a re to reſt, why bud we reſdrt to 
« dangers 
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« dangers and age when ſo eafy a re- 


% medy is ++ But ſhould I ſeek 


« fer arguments y 
« when — — 


* my perfortimte of the frcteſt Ripulittions 2” 


A Wet is that ſecurity?” ſhe eagerly 


demanded... Mulzdorus now. drew hack a few 
paces, - ahd with the moſt ſolemn air and aQtion, 
loying „ie hund upem his heart, "replied; “ I 
< ape, midaiht” Lic T tres,” erted Sap- 
phoy'-Wid- now the convefieticon took u new: 
eur, in the cue ef Which they agreed pn 
theit plan vf ptoterding, iettled their renden vous 
for the ment dy, and Muſidorus departed to 
— Hoobſlty: For — 
their expedition Aan 
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” Sm Gi rae, , 
eee eee 2857704 Has Ar. 
3 20 touch this eber het“? 
mont — — 248 di. bein e 265; 
TON He, day appointed, Sappha, wich 
AN hex; Jathay en nia hrs 
who, lived, probing twenty miles Sm town; en 
the northern road; At the inn where, ſug vn 
to change horſes, ſhe diſmiſſed her, London 
poſtillion with a. ſhort note ther father, in 
which ſhe told him ſhe, ſhauld Write! to bim in 
two or three days time: Here ſhe took poſt 


95 4 5 {+ 


for the next - ſtage upon the great road, where 


they preſſed forward with all nean 
towards Gretna Green. IV | 

The mind of * was „ viſited. with e 
compunctions by the way z but the eloquence 
of her companion, and the reſpectful delicacy 
of his behaviour, ſoon recongiled her conſcience 
to the ſtep ſhe. had taken: The refleRions which 
paſſed in Muſidorus's i breaſt, were not ſo eaſily 
Ry n his thoughts, and the 
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fatigues of the journey, brought ſo violent an 
attack upon him, that when he was within a ftage 
or two of his journeys end, he found himſelf = 
unable to proceed; the gout had ſeized upon his 
The romantic viſions, with which Sappho hi- 
therto had indulged her imagination, now began 
to vaniſh, and a gloomy proſyect opened upon 
her; in place of a camforter and companion. by 
the way to ſooth het cares, and fill her mind 
with ſoft healing ſentiments, ſhe had a-wretched 
objeR before her eyes, tormented. go pain an 
at the point of death. F 
The houſe, in which ſhe had taken ſheleet, 
was of the meaneſt ſort, but the good; people 
were humane and aſſduous, and the village af 
forded a medical affiſtant of no contemptible Gl 
in his profeflion: There was another conſolation 
attended her ſituation, for in the ſame inn was 
quartered a dxagoou officer, with a ſmall recruit- 
ing party; this young cornet was of à good fa- 
mily, of an engaging, perſon and very elegant 
addreſs; his humanity was exerted. not only in 
Muſidorus,  Theſe..charitable offices were per- 
formed with ſuch a gatural benignity, that Sap- 
pho muſt have been moſt inſenſible if ſhe could 
have overlooked them; her gentle heart on the 
Vo. III. P contrary 
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contrary overflowed with gratitude; and in the 
extremity of her diſtreſs ſhe freely confeſſed to 
him, that but for his ſupport ſhe muſt have funk 
outright. | Though the extremity-of Muſidorus's 
danger was: now over, yet he was -incapable-of 
exertion; and Sappho, who was at leiſure to #6- 
fle&t upon her ſituation, began to waer in het 
reſolution, and to put ſome queſtions to herſelf; 
which/ireaſon could not readily anfwer.' Her 
thoughts were ſo . diſtracted and perplexed; that 
ſhe ſavy no reſource but to unburthen them, and 
throw herſelf upon the honour and diſcretion of 
Lionel, for ſo this young "officer was eWled; 
This ſhe had frequently in mind to do, and 
many opportunities offered themſelves for ĩt, but 
ſtill her ſenſibility of ſname prevented it. The 
conſtant apprehenſion of purſuit hung over her, 
and ſometimes ſhe meditated to go back to her 
father; im one of theſe moments ſhe had begun 
to write a letter to Clemens to prepare hiin-for 
her return, when Lionel entered the room and in- 
formed her that he perceived ſo viſible an amend- 
ment in Muſidorus, that he expected to congra- 
tulate her on his recovery in a very few days 
« and then, Madam,” added he, © my forrows 
« will begin where your's end; be it ſo | if you 
« are happy,; I muſt not complain: I preſume 
« this 3 is Por JOE or near rela- 
don * 


c 


took her hand in his; ſhe raiſed her handkerchief 
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« tion?” ——* Father | exclaimed — 
and burſt into tears, Lionel approached, ant] 


to her eyes wich che other, and he proceed 
If my antious ſolicitude for an unknown lady, 


« in hoſe happineſs my heart is warmly inte 
c reſted; expoſes. me to any hazard of your dif- 


te pleaſure, ſtop me before. I peak another word; 
« if not, coafide in me; and you ſhall Gind me 
<«< myſtery about you and the road you are pn 
(were it not for the companion you are with) 
« would tempt me to believe you was upon & 
* generous errand; to reward ſome worthy mart, 
« whom fortune and your parents do not favour 3 
« but this poor object above ſtairs makes that 
impoſſihle. If however there is any favoured 
lover, waiting in ſecret agony for that expected 
L crown him with the beſt of human bleſſings, 
* the hand, which now bas bold e your's, ſhall 
« be- devoted to his ſervice: | Command me 
« where you will ; mere 
E honour, and cannot wrong your confidence. 

—* You are truly generous,” replied Sappho; 
© there is no ſuch man; the hand you hold is yet 


untouched ; 
— W 2 
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-& releaſe it therefore, and I will proceed. My 
.« innocence has been my error; I have been the 


« dupe of ſentiment: I am the only child of u 


4 fond father, and never knew the blefling of u 
mother; when I. look back upon my education, 
« perceive that art has been exhauſted, and 
4 nature overlooked in it. The 


unhappy obheet 
« above ſtairs has been my ſole adviſer and di- 
4 rector; for my father is immerſed in buſineſs : 
« From him, and from the duty which: I owe 
«him, I confeſs I have ſeceded, and my deſign 
« was to devote myſelf to retirement. M 
« ſcheme I now perceive''was viſionary in the 
extreme; left to my own refleQions, reaſon 
« ſhews me both the danger and the folly of it: 
ct I have therefore determined upon returning to 
4 my father, and am writing to bim a lettet, 
c which I ſhall ſend by expreſs, to relieve him 
from the agonies my filly conduct has occa- 
4c fioned.” —< What you have now diſcloſed: to 
4 me, faid Lionel, © with a fincerity that does 
« equal honour to yourſelf and me, demands 1 
« like fincerity on my part, and I muſt therefore 
t confeſs to you, that Muſidorus, believing him- 
« ſelf at the point of death, imparted to me 
* not only every thing that has paſſed, but all 
« the future purpoſes of this treacherous: plot, 


ce from which you haves: W | 
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© theſe I ſhall not explain to you at preſent; but 


« you may depend upon it, that this attack upon 
© his life has ſaved his conſcience. I cannot as 
a mary of honour oppoſe myſelf to your reiolu- 
tion of returning home immediately; and yet 
ien I. conſider the ridicule you will have to 
encounter: from the world at large, the: reflec-' 
tions that will ariſe in your mind, when there 
is perhaps no friend at hand to ſſuage them, 
but above all when I thus contemplate ywujjH¹ 
chars, and recollect that aſſectation is e- 
te pelled, and nature reinſtated in your heart, I 
cannot reſiſt the impulſe: nor the opportunity 
© of apptaling to that nature againſt a ſepuratiom 
< ſo fatal; to my peace: Ves, lovelieſt of women, 
« I muſt appeal to nature; I muſt hope this 
« heart-of , your's, where ſuch refined ſeriſatibns 
have reſided, will not be ſhut from others of 2 
more generous kind, What could the name 
« of Muſidorus da, which Lionel'sc cannot & 
„Why ſhould yon nat replace an unworthy 
« friend witli ona of fairer principles ? with ane 
« of honourahle birth, of equal age, and owner 
af a heart that beats with ardent paſſiom to- 
« wards you Had you been made the facrikce 
Hof chis chimera, this illuſion, hat had your 
father ſuffered ? If I m1 honoured with. yous 
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« My conduQ,, my connections and mf hopes in 
& life will bear the ſcrutiny: Suffer me to ſay 
& you will have a protector, whoſe character can 
<«< face the world, and whoſe ſpirit cannot fear it. 
* As for: worldly . motives, I renounte' them; 
give me yourſelf and your affections; give me 
6 which: looks through them; let your father 
« withhold the reſt. Now, lovelieſt and moſt 
& beloved, have you the heart to ſhare à ſoldier's 
* fortune? Have you the noble confidence to 
« take his word? Will you follow, where his 
« honour bids him go, and whether à joyful 
4 victory or a glorious. death attends him, will 
« you receive him living, ein 
in your arms? 

Whilſt Lionel was atteving theſe words, his 
action, his emotion, and that honeſt glow of 
paſſion, which nature only can aſſume and arti- 
fice cannot counterfeit, had fo ſubdued the yield- 
ing heart of Sappho, that he muſt have been 
dull indeed, if he could have wanted any ſtronger 
confirmation of his ſucceſs, than what her looks 
beſtowed: Never was ſilence more eloquent; 
the labour of language and the forms of law had 
no ſhare: in this contract: A ſigh of ſpeechleſs 
ecſtaſy drew up the nuptial bond; the operations 
g a are momentary: Tears of affection in- 
2 | terchangeably 
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terchangeably:witncfied the deed; and..the con- 
— 3 — 
bee. 33916-7534 nne 
aa wingso — 
to that happy ſpot, where the unholy and of law 
has not yet plucked up the roat of love : Freedom 
cindts ;: Nature held. out ber hand to: welcome 
them, FRF ERA —— at 
to a deſart, danced in her traaom. 
Thus was Sappho, r | 
brink of deſtruction, reſcued by the happy inter- 
vention of Providence. The next day produced 
an interview with Clemens, at the houſe to 
which they returned after the ceremony in Scot- 
land: The meeting, as might well be expected, 
was poignant-and reproachful ; but when Sappho, 
in place of ſuperannuated ſentimentaliſt, pre- 
ſented to him, a ſon-in-law, in whoſe martial 
form and countenance he beheld youth,. honour, 
manly beauty, and every attractive grace that 
could juſtify. her choice, his tranſports became 
exceſſive ; and their union, being now ſanctified 
by the bleſſing of a father, and warranted: by love 
and nature, has ſnatched a deluded victim from 
miſery and error, and added one conjugal in- 
ſtance to the _ records of unfaſbionable 


telicity. 2 l * if 
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Let not my young ſemale readers · believe that 
the extravagance of Sappho's conduct is altope- 
ther out of nature, or that they have nothing to 
apprehend from men of Maſworus's: age and 
character; my obſer vation convindes me to the 


contrary. Gravity; ſays Lord Shaſteſbury; vis 


the. vom offence & impoſture ; and ſentimentat 
n vatniſhed over with the experienced 
age and eee is * os its 
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ORD N. Ill. 
AH x deifica — ee e ein per- 
ſuadoe us that the world w in poſſeſſion 
Fo ns fyſtemn of morality before the intro- 
duction of Chriſtianity as fince, affect to make a 
great diſplay of the - virtues of many eminent 
heathens; particularly of the 1 _o- 
crates; Plato, and ſome others. > ABR an 
When chey ſet up theſe characters aka 
of perſection, which human nature with the aids 
of - revelation either has not attained to, or not 
exceeded, they put us upon an invidious: taſk, 
which no man would r engage in, and 
| challenge 
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challenge us to diſcuſs a queſtion, which, if tho- 
roughly agitated, cannot fail to ſtrip the illuſtri- 
ous dead of more than half the honours which 
the voice of ages has agreed to give them. 
It is therefore to be wiſhed that they had held 
where that ſyſtem of ethics is to be found; which 
they are prepared to bring into compariſon with 
the moral doctrines of Chriſt. This I take to 
be the fair ground whereon. the controverſy 
ſhould have been decided, and here it would in- 
fallibly have been brought to iſſue; but they 
knew their weapons better than to truſt them 
in ſo cloſe a conſiſgſ . 
The maxims vf ſame heathen philoſophers, and 
the moral writings of Plato, Cicero and Seneca, 
contain many noble truths; worthy to be held in 
from theſe produce a fyſtem of morality as pure 
and perfe&-as that which claims its origin from 
divine revelation: he will prove that God gave 
to man a faculty of diſtinguiſhing' between right 
and wrong with ſuch correctneſi, that his own 
immediate revelation added no lights tu thoſe, 
which the powers of reaſon had arendy diſcover- 
ed, Let us grant therefore for à moment; that 
Chriſt's religion revealed to the world no new 
truths. in morality, nor removed any old errors, 
nn and 
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and what triumph accrues to the deiſt by the ad- 
miſſion? The moſt he gains is to bring traſan 
to a level with revelation, as to its moral doc 
trines; in ſo doing he digniſies man's nature, 
and ſhews how excellent a faculty God gave his 
creatures in their original formation, to guide 
their judgments and controul their actions but 
will chis diminiſh - the importance of revealed 
religion? Certainly not, unleſs he can * 
or both of the following poſitions; via. 
Firſt, That the moral tenets: of Chriſtianity 
either fall ſhort of, or run counter ee 
tenets of natural religion; or.¶&ʒ 
Secondly, That Chriſt's miſſion was. e 
and ſuperfluous, becauſe the world was already 
in poſſeſſion of as good a ſyſtem 2 
he imparted to mankind. © 
As to the firſt, I believe it has e 
en ee en deiſtical advocate to 
convict the Goſpel ſyſtem of falſe morality, or to 
alledge that it is ſhort and defective in any one 
particular duty, when compared with that ſyſtem - 
which the world was poſleſt of without its aid. 
No man, I believe, has controverted its truths, 
though many have diſputed its diſcoveries: No 
man has been hardy enough to ſay of any of its 
doctrines bis ue ought nit to prafiiſe; though 
many have been vain enough to cry W 
#288 
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this toe knew before. Let us leave this poſition 
therefore for the preſent, and paſs to the next, 
viz. Whether Chriſt's miffion'was nugatory and 
ſuperfluous, becauſe the world — knew as 
much morality as he taught them. 
This will at once be anſwered; if the Goſpel 
aſſertion be eſtabliſhed, that life and immortality 
were brought to light. We need not adduce 
any other of the myſteries of revelation ʒ we may 
apoſtle to the Gentile wortd—Behold I fhew 
you a myſtery : We fhall not al f but we ſhall 
all be changed; in a moment, in the-twoinkling of 
an eye, at the laſt trump''(fir the” trumpet ſhall 
found) and the dead ſhall be raiſed" incorruptible; 
and we ſhall 'be changed. © Mark'to how ſhort an 
iſſue the argument is now brought} Either the 
apoſtle is not warranted in calling this a mer, 
or the deiſt is not warranted Wy A 
miffion nugatory and ſuperfluous. '* "IM 
It now reſts with the deiſt Coma en 
the writings and opinions of mankind antecedent 
to Chriſtianity, ſuch a revelation of things to 
come, as can fully anticipate the Goſpel revela- 
tion, or elſe to admit with the apoſtle that a 
myſtery was ſhewn ; and if the importance of this 
my/tery be admitted, as it ſurely muſt,” the im- 
portance of Chriſt's miſſion can no longer be 
diſputed ; 


— 
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diſputed ; and-though revelation ſhall have added 
nothing to the heathen ſyſtem of morality, Mill. 
it does e it wWas ee 
ga i 
Let the — nb 
and the realms df Pluto in ſeareh of evidences, 
to ſet in competition with the Chriſtian revela- 
tion of a future ſtate; let him call in Socrates, 
Plato, and as many more as he can collect in his 
cauſe; it is but loſt labour to follow the various 
tracks of reaſon through the pathleſs ocean of 
conjecture, always wandering, though with dif 
ſerent degrees of deviation. What does it avail, 
though Seneca had taught as good morality as. 
Curiſt himſelf preached from the Mount? How: 
does it affect revealed religion, though Tully's, 
Offices / were ſound ſuperior to Saint Paul's 
Epiſties ? Let the deiſt indulge himſelf in de- 
and philoſophers; let him ranſack - che annals of 
of cruſaders drenched in human blood, furious 
fanatics ruſhing on each other's / throats for 
the diſtinction of à word, maſſaering whale: 
nations and laying nature waſte for: a meta- 
phyſical quibble, it touches not religion; let 
him array a boſt of perſecuting Inquiſitors with 
all their torturing engines, the picture _— 


= 
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is terrible, but who will 5 it is the m_— 
of Chriſtianity? ? 

When we conſider the ger * 
elapſed ſince the introduction of Chriſtianity, 
wonderful is the hiſtory we contemplate ! We 
ſee a mighty light fpreading over all mankind 
from one 'fpark kindled in an obſcure corner 
of the earth: An humble perſecuted” teacher 
preaches a religion of peace, of forgivencis 
of injuries, of ſubmiſſion to temporal autho- 
ſets open to all mankind the evidence of a liſe 20 
come, and at the ſame time points out the ſure 
path to everlaſting happineſs in that future. ſtate: 
A few unlettered” diſciples, his - adherents. and 
then in its'zenith, preach a religion to the Gen- 
tiles, directly ſtriking at the foundation .of the 
moſt ſplendid fubrie guperſtitiun ever reared on 
earth: Theſe Gentiles are? not a rude and bar- 
darous race, but men of | iluminated minds, 
acute philoſophers, eloquent | orators; powerful 
reaſoners,: eminent: „ 
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armed with ſovereign power: What an unders 
taking for the teachers of Chriſtianity + What a 
conflict for a religion, holding farth-no temporal 
allurements! On the contrary, promiſing no- 
thing but mortification in this world, and refer- 
ring —— 
the unſeen glories of a life to come. 4 

| The next ſcene which this review * 
— the followers of Chriſtianity ſuffering 
under perſecutiqn by the heathen, whom their 
for their gods: In the revolution of ages the 


by proſperity, degenerates from its primitive 
{tmplicity, and running into idle controverſies 
and metaphyſical ſchiſms, perſecutes its ſeceding 
brethren . with unremitting fury; whil the 
Papes, thundering out anathemas and hurling 
torches from their throne, ſeem. the vicegerents 
of the furies rather than of the author of. a reli- 
gion of peace ? The preſent time affords a di- 
ferent view; the | temper of the church grown 
milder, though its zeal leſs fervent ; men of dif- 
ferent communions begin to draw nearer to each 
other ; as reſmement of manners) becomes more 
general, toteration. ſpreads z we are no longer 
ſlaves to the laws of religion, but converts to 


the: reaſon of:itz and being allowed to examine 
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is in us, we diſcover that Chriſtianity is a reli- 
gion of charity, tolerntion, ræaſon and peace, 
enjoining us to haue compaſſion one of another, 
love at brethren, be: pitiful; he 'courteous,' not rene 
dering railing for railing, but: contrartwiſe be-. 
ſmg; knowmg thut we Wurm o_ 
NOTE ate 
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Tur may be conſidered either as ſenſi- 
tive or-mental; and under each of theſe 


denominktions is ſometimes" ſpoken” of as - 


tural, ſometimes as acquired: I propoſe to treat 
of it in dtn intellectual conſtruction only, and 

in this ſenſe Mr. Addifor defines it to be that 
faculty of the foil, whith diſcerits the beauties of 
an —— Jy a vw" — 
with diſite. 

This ca mby viry ploglrty apply 
the faculty which we- exerciſe in judging and 
deciding upon the works of others; but how 
does it apply to the faculty exerciſed by thoſe 
who produced thoſe works ? How does it ferve 


to 
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to deyelope the tafte of an author, the taſte of 
a painter or a ftatuary? and yet we may ſpeak 
of a work of taſte with the lame. propriety, ay 
we do of a man of tafte. It ſhould ſeem there- 
fore as if this definition went only to that de- 
nomination of taſte, which-we properly call an 
acquired taſte; the productions of -which gene- 
rally end in imitation, whilſt thoſe. of natural 
taſte bear the ſtamp of originality: Another 
characteriſtie of natural taſte will be ſimplicity; 
for how can nature give more than ſhe poſſeſſes, 
and what is nature but ſimplicity? Now when 
the mind of any man is endued with a fine na- 
tural taſte, and all means of profiting by other 
men's ideas are out of the queſtion, that taſte 
will operate by diſpoſing him to ſelect the faireſt 
ſubjects out of what he ſees either for art or 
imagination to work upon: Still his production 
will be marked with ſimplicity; but as it is 
the province of taſte to ſeparate deformity or 
vulgarity from what is merely ſimple, ſo accord- 
ing to the nature of his mind who poſſeſſes it, 
beauty or ſublimity will be the reſult of the 
operation: If his taſte inclines him to what is 
fair and elegant in nature, he will produce 
beauty; if to what is lofty, e e 

dous, he will ſtrike out ſublimity. 55 
Agreeably to this, we may obſerve in all bte- 
rary 
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ry and enligfitened titidris; divir elicit au- 


thors and artiſts ate the môſt fimple: Firft, 
adventures repreſent wfrnt they te r ednicetve 
with firiplicity becauſe their impulſe is un- 
biaſed by emilation Having nothing int their 
gr either imitate, Woid, or Ecce f ont the 
ether hind chteit für ceffors are ferifife, chat 
one war's Heft riptibfl of nature muſk” be fie 
#hother's, 0 in their ral to keep Clear of 
ittütstion, nd to bütſtrip 4 predkdeſſotꝭ they 
begin to compunU, refliie, and eveft to diſtort. 
N refer to tie Vn d. Mun and the 
Zastoon for un Hfüftratioff of "this T do Hot 
concern myſelr abbitt elt dutks or filptocs of 
wett gute bur TH" dhe Wrmer de eee beat. 
cfvl ſipffelehg chte Flirt wem int Hͤthre, fe 
Ned by ap fine raffs, nd finttan without fr. 
ſectirföm of“ dfſtärtiert ind as st bud ferm 
withoit' GH 2 effort” of att: Ih the Zan 
e Mate 1 cbm tate plot; we dfavel " 
mare df ingen Ebntrlwante; where" che artift 
Nas "GH und dlttbrted Native” ih the 
ambitdon ef fürn wer. ed: l Tr. 
visir potter 4 fit taste atectrchüg te 
Mr” Addis" detto, wHlth T beröre ob- 
ſired” opti oily td ah 
tad chr fbeun "of © differ ily "the Beturies "of an 
acthor witty pWaſub4; aft ti iniperfiefions with 
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diſſile He had alſo the faculty of imitating 
what he diſcerned ; ſo that I cannot verify what 
I have advanced by any, ſtronger inſtance than 
his. I ſhould think there does not exiſt a poet, 
who has gone ſuch lengths in imitation. as Virgil; 
for to paſs over his paſtoral and bucolie poems, 
which are evidently drawn from Theocritus 
and Heſiod, with the aſſiſtance of Aratus in 
every thing that relates to the ſcientific. part af 
the ſigns and ſeaſons, it is ſuppoſed, that his 
whole narrative of the deſtruction of - Troy 
with the incident of the wooden horſe and the 
epiſode of Sinon, are an almaſt literal tranſla- 
tion of Piſander the epic poet, who in his turn 
perhaps might copy his account from the Ilias 
Minor; (but this laſt is mere ſuggeſtion). - As 
for the Æneid, it does little elſe but reverſe the 
order of Homer's epic, making Eneas' s voyage 
precede his wars in Italy, whereas the voyage 
of Ulyſſes is ſubſequent to the operations of the 
Iliad. As Apollo is made hoſtile to-the Greeks, 
and the cauſe. of his offence is (intraduced- by 
Homer in the opening of the Iliad, ſo Juno in 
the Aneid ſtands in his place with every eir- 
cumſtance of imitation. It would be an end- 
leſs taſk to trace the various inftanees through» 
out the Aneid, where ſcarce, a ſingle incident 
can be found which is not copied from Homer; 

| | Neigher 
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Neither is there greater originality in the 
executive parts of the poem, than in the con- 
ſtructive; with this difference only; that he has 
copied paſſages from various authors, Roman as 
well as Greek, though from Homer the moſt; 
Amongſt the Greeks, the dramatic poets ſ- 
chylus, Sophocles, and principally Euripides; have 
had the. greateſt ſhare of his attention; Ariſto- 
phanes, Menander and other comie authors, 
Callimachus and ſome of the lyrio writers, alſo 
may be traced in his imitations,” A vaſt col-. 
lection of paſſages from Ennius chiefly, from 
Lucretius, Furius, Lucilius, Pacuvius,-Suevius, 
Nævius, Varius, Catullus, Accius and others 
of his own nation, has been made by Macto- 
bius in his Saturnalia, where Virgil has done 
little elſe but put their ſentiments? into more 
elegant verſe j ſo that in ſtrifineſs of ſpeaking 
we may ſay of the Eneid, that it is 'a miſ- 
« cellaneous compilation of poetical paſſages, 
compoſing all together an epic poem, formed 
upon the modebof Homer's Iliad and Odyſſey; 
e abounding in beautiful verſification, and juſtly 
« to be admired for the fine acquired tate of its 
« author,” but devoid of originality either of 
« conſtruction or execution. Beſides itt ge- 
neral inferiority as being a copy from Homer, 
it —— falls off from its original. in the 
Q 2 eoncep- 
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conception and preſervation of character: In; 
does not reach the ſublimity and msjeſty af ita 
model, but it has in a great degree; adopted: 
the ſimpligity, e er e e 
of Homer. 

Lucan and Claudian in, lens ee en- 
haps as goed verithers. as; Virgil; bet far in- 
ferior to him in that fine acquired taſte, which 
he excelled in; They are. ingenious, but not 
A. paſſage from, Claudian, wbich P ſhall beg the 
reader's leave to compare with one from Virgil 
(where he perſonifies the evil paſhans and plagues 
of mankind, and poſts. them at the entrante of 


hell, to which Eneas is. deſcending); will e. 


emplify what L have ſaid ; far: at the: ſame 
time that it. will bear a, diſpute, whether Clau- 
dian's deſcription: is not even ſuperion to, Vargil's 
in poetical: merit, yet the judicious; manner af 
introducing it. in ona caſt, and the exident 
want of, judgment in the; other,” will help. to 
ſhew, that the reaſon why we. prefers Virgil to 
Claudian, is more on nnn 
of taſte than of talents. 

_ Claudian's deſcription ſtands, in the . 


of his poem on Ruffinus; Virgi/s.is:wovencinto 


his fable, TE IE the, ſixth baok 
e CY 120 
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Ve ibulvm write iy, 1 Yawcibies o ; 
Lufus, et ultrices poſnrre eubilit area's © 0 
Pallenteſque babirant Morbi, trifliffite StneBus, | 
Et Metus, ot maleſtada Famer, et rurp Brela, 1 
Terribiles vi forme ; Lethumgue, Laborgue ; | 
Tum conſanguineus Lethi Sopor, et mala mentis | 
Gaudia, mortiferumque adverſo in limins Balla, 

Ferreique Eurhenidum thalami, et Diſcordia demens 
Vipertuts chem vittis innexa crhentis. 5 | | 
' 


(Vc.) 
Fuft in the garen, and in the jaws of Hl, 8 
Revengeful Caras and ſullen Sorrows dwell \ 
Aud pale Diſeaſes, and repining ge, 
Want, Fear, and Famine's wnrefifled rage, | 
Here Toils, and Death, and Death" half- brither, Sheep, 
Forms terrible to wiew, their centry keep : 1 
With anxious Pleaſures of a guilty mind, 
The Furies iron beds, and Strife that ſbakes ' + p 
N 10 and unfolds ber ſnakes. | oy ER 


Protinks infernas ad lTimina tetra ſorores | 
eie Leet vdr; gh uf. N ah 
Inuwmerie poſter Ertbi; qhaſcungue finifird 
Nox grumit fru: Nutrix Diſcordia beili 4 
Imperibſa Faines leto viciua SenefFus | 
Lnpatienſque fu Morbus 3 Lavorgue. - 
Anxius, it ſei a Mirren, velamine Ladun, 
E Hab, #t ceco preceps Aulacia e 
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Et luxus populator opum ; cui ſemper adhartns 

Infelix humili greſſu comitatur Egeflas ; ; | 

Fædague Avaritice complex pectora matris n: 

Inſomnes longo e examine . W 20 had 
(rau.) 


40 es council, at Aledto's call 1 

« Conven'd, aſſemble in the Stygian hall, 

« Myriads of ghaſtly plagues, that ſhun the licht, 

% Daughters of Erebus and gloomy Night! 
Strife war- compelling; Famine's waſting rage; 

« And Death juſt hovering o'er decrepid Age; 


« Envy, Proſperity's repining foe, 

« Reſtleſs Diſeaſe, and ſelf-diſhevell'd Woe, 

« Raſhneſs, and Fear, and Poverty, that ſteals ** 
« Cloſe as his ſhadow at the Spendthrift s heels; 
« And Cares, that clinging to the Miſer's breaſt, 

« Forbid his ſordid ſoul to taſte of reſt, 15 


The productions of the human genius will 
borrow their complexion from the times in 
which they ' originate. Ben Jonſon fays, that 
the players often mentioned it as an honour to 
| Shakeſpear, that in his toriting (whatſoever he 
penned) he never blotted out a line. My anfwer 
hath been (adds he) Would he had blotted out 
a thouſand! which they thought a malevolent 
ſpeech. I had not told: poſterity this, but for 
their ignorance, who choſe that circumſtance to 
commend their friend by, wherein he moſt faulted; 
and to juſtify mine own candour, for I loved the 
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man, and do honour his memory on this fidt ide- 
latry as much as any. He was mileed honeſt, and 
of an open and free nature; bad an excellent 
phantaſie, brave notions and gentle expreſſions, 
wherein he flowed with that fatility, that fome- 
time it was neceſſary be ſhould be flopped ; Suf- 
flaminandus erat, as Auguſtus ſaid of Haterius : 
His wit was in his own power} "would N "or 
of it had been ſo tos | 

I think there can be no doubt but this kind 
of indignant negligence with which Shakeſpear 
ote, was greatly owing to the flight conſi- 
he had for his audience. Jonſon 
them with the dictatorial haughtineſs 
of a pedant; Shakeſpear with the careleſſneſs 
of a gentleman who wrote at his eaſe, and 
gave them the firſt flowings of his fancy with- 
out any dread of their correction. Theſe were 
times in which the poet indulged his genius 


without | reſtraint ; he ſtood alone and ſuper- 


eminent, and wanted no artificial: ſcaffold to 
raiſe him above the heads of his contempora- 
ries; he was natural, lofty, careleſs, and daringly 
incorrect. Place the ſame man in other times, 
amongſt a people poliſhed almoſt into general 
equality, and he ſhall begin to heſitate and re- 
tract his ſallies; for in this reſpect poetical are 
kke military excurſions, and it makes a wide 

Q 4 difference 
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difference in the movements of a ſkilful general, 
whether he is to fally into a country defended 
by well-diſciplined troops, or only by an irre. 
gular mob of unarmed barbarians, | Shakeipear 
might vault his Pegaſus without a rein; moun- 
tains might riſe and ſeas roll in vain before him; 
Nature herſelf could neither top nor circumſcribe 


his career. The-madern man of verſe mounts 


with the precaution of a riding- „ and 
prances round his little circle full-bitted and 
capariſoned in all the formality of a review. 
Whilſt he js thus pacing and piaſering with 
every body's eyes upan him, his friends are 
calling out every now and then — “ Seat your- 
* ſelf firm in the ſaddle! Hold your body 


„ {fraight ! Keep your ſpurs from his ſides far 


e fear he ſets a kicking! Have 4 care he does 
not tumble ; there lies a tone, here runs a 
4 ditch ; keep your whip il, and depend upan 
your bit, if you have not à mind to break 
& your neck! On the other quarter his ene» 
mies are bawling out — © How like a taylor 
that fellow ſits on harſcback ! Lock at his 
« ſeet, look at his arms! Set the curs upon 


him; tie a cracker to his borſe's tail, and 


« make ſport for the ſpeftators!” — Al this 
while perbaps the poor devil could have. pers 
| e 

| mobbing 
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mobbing and  haHooing about him: Whinezs 


in the zockep-phraſe at cene, rien at, Stun 
« clear, ye ſons of earth I or, by the hes of my 
4 father Apollo, en en 
vou into duſt! T“ 


. 
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1 r 
young gentleman, who had newly ſucceeded 
to a conſiderable eſtate, and was a good deal 
mann 
the ſeveral demands that the community at large 
had upon his property,—* Are you aware,” fays 
be, * how ſmall a portion of your revenue wil! 
properly remain to yourſelf, when you have 
« ſatisfied all the claims which'you muſt pay to 
c ſociety and your country for living amongſt us 
« and: ſypporting the character of what is called 
« a landed gentleman? Part of your income 
« will be ſtopt for the maintenance of them who 
tt have none; under the denomination of poor- 
rates; this may be called a fine upon the par- 

« tiality 
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 < tiality of fortune, levied by the law-of ſociety; 


& which will not truſt its poor members to the 
& precarious charity of the rich: Another part 


4 muſt go to the debts and neceflities of the go- 
tc yernment, which protects you in war and 
© peace, and, is alſo a fine, which you muſt be 
< content to pay for the honour of being an 
« Engliſhman, and the advantage of living in a 
land of liberty and ſecurity. The learned 
<« profeſſions will alſo have their ſhare; the 
church for taking care of your ſoul, the phy- 
« fician for looking after your body, and the 


lawyer muſt have part of your property for 


& ſuperintending the reſt. The merchant, tradel- 
© man and artiſan will have their profit upon all 
the multiplied wants, comforts and indulgen- 
ces of civilized life; theſe are not to be enu- 
* merated, for they depend on the humours 
c and habits of men; they have grown up with 
« the refinements and elegancies of the age, 
* and they will further encreaſe, as theſe ſhalt 
advance: They are the conductors, which, 
& like the blood-veſlels in the human, frame, cir- 
« culate your wealth, and every. other man's 
4 wealth, through every limb and even fibre 
<« of the national body: The hand of induſtry 


ct creates that er and to the hand of 
"oy < induſtry. . 


& 
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* induſtry it finally returns, 2 blood does" to 
© the heart. 
If we trace the ſituation of man from a mere 
ſtate of nature to the higheſt ſtate of civilization, 
we ſhall find theſe artificial wants and dependen- 
ces enereaſe with every ſtage and degree of his 
improvements; fo that if we conſider each na- 
tion apart as one great machine, the ſeveral parts 
and ſprings, which give it motion, naturally be- 
come more and more complicated and multifari- 
ous, as the uſes to which it is applied are more 
and more diverſified. Again, if we compare 
two nations in an equal ſtate of civilization, we 
may remark, that where the greater freedom ob- 
tains, there the greater variety of artificial wants 
will obtain alſo, and of courſe property will cir- 
culate through more channels: This I take to be 
the caſe upon a compariſon between France and 
England, arifirfg from the different conſtitutions 
of them and us with reſpect to civil liberty.” * 
The natural wants of men are pretty much 
the ſame in moſt ſtates, but the humours of men 
will take different directions in different coun- 
tries, and are governed in a great degree by the 
laws and conſtitution of the realm in which they 
are found: There are numbers of people in 
England, who get their living by arts and occu- 
pations, which would not be tolerated in a de- 
ob 3 ſpotic 
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otic government, Men's manmnem are ſimpli- 
fied in proportion to the reſtraint and eireum:. 
ſcription under which they are bet. The coun. 
try tports of Engliſh gentlemen forum mainte- 
nance and employment to vaſt numbers of out 
people, whetets in France and other arbitrary 
ſtates, men of the firſt rank and fortune refide in 
the capital, and keep no eftadliſkiments of this 
fort. What a train of grooms, jeckies and 
ftable-boys follow the heels of our Horſes und 
hounds in tight boots and” Rather breaches ! 
each of which carries the clothes of ſix men 
upon his batk, caſed in one ſtin of flannel under 
another, like the Toats of an onion. The lees- 
motive mania of an Engliſhman circulates his 
perſon, and of courſe his caſh, into every quarter 
of che kingdom: A Frenchman takes 4 journey 
bnly when he cannot help it, un Engliſnman hab 
ro other reaſon but beraufe he likes it; he 
moves with every ſhift of the weather, and fol. 
lows the changes of the moſt variable climate in 
the world; a frofly morning puts him froth his 
hunting, and he is in London before night; a 
tlia y meets him in wn, and again he ſcampers 
into the country: He has a horſe to run at Epſom, 
another ut Saliſbury, and à third at Vork, and he 
muſt be on the ſpot to back every one bf them; 
une lias u fied at Nelwinarkery & miſtreſs in Lon- 
22 don, 
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dom a ſbogting ban in Nortglts..and a:pack-o6 
foxmhoungs; in the, New. Rapeſt ;.. Box one: Wheel 
that real. buſideſs pats, in motiom pleaſure, uhim, 
ennui turn: n hundted : Sickneſs, which cm- 
fines all. chan ręſt oß the W oN, ſends, him upon! 
his, traxals que docton glunges: h into the ſea 
at Brighthelmſtone, a ſęcond ſter gs him in warm 
water at Buxton i, and a third ſands him to Bath: 
for che gentloman of the learnad faculty. whether: 
they balg us int life, o helm us out of itꝭ mala 
us pay toll. at each gate; and ii at any time: their 
art. keeps us alive, the, fine we muſt pay to-thoin 
hard a bargain-fog-a:peor: man $9rpepfit:by.: In 
all;othex countries upon arth a mani is oontunt- 
in England een haalkh is. an; cxpenſiner ar tit len 
a We are for ever contrivingi hoys/to1 be: a littla 
hotter, and phyſicians are too eamdientious; u 
take a ſee and dojnathing fat it. Ih there is any 
thing; likerridieule: in this,, it is, againſt; the pa 
tient and not againlt the phyſician I would: wiſhi 
to point its, 34 is in England that the profeſiam 
is truly digtißted, and if it; is hate a e, 
with greater emoluments, it. is; proportionahiy 
pradiſed waitin fuperion learning; if: life- ia move 
valuahle in a lands of freedoms than in a land 


of ' ſlavery; why ſhould: itc not bes paid for- ace = 


cording 
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cording to its value? In deſpotic ſtates, here 
men's lives are in fact the property of the prince, 
all ſubjects ſhould in juſtice be eured or killed 
at his proper charge; but where a man's . 
is his caſtle, his health is his own concern 

As to the other learned profeſtion? 4e Wehe 
to its honour be it ſpoken, there is: that eharm- 
ing perplexity about it, that we can ruin one 
another and ourſelves with the greateſt certainty 


and facility. It is ſo ſuperior to all other ſciences, 


that it can turn demonſtration into doubt, truth 


into contradiction, make improbability put mat- 


ter of fact out of countenanee, and hang up a 
point for twenty years, which common ſenſe 
would decide in as many minutes. It is the 
glorious privilege of the freemen of England to 
make their own laws, and they have made ſo 
many, that they can neither count them up nor 
comprehend them. The parliament of England 
is without compariſon the moſt voluminous au- 
thor in the world; and there is ſuch a happy am- 
biguity in its works, that its ſtudents have 'as 
much to ſay on the wrong ſide of every queſtion 
as upon the right: In all caſes of diſcuſſion it is 
one man's buſineſs to puzzle, and another's to 
explain, and though victory be ever ſo certain, it 
is agreed between the parties to make a long 
battle: There muſt be an extraordinary faculty 
an . of 
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of expreſſion. in the law, when the only parts 
nm 
committed to writing. 


I ſhall ſay very little in this place upon the 
facred profeſſion of divinity : Te is to-be lamented 


that the church of England is not provided with 


a proper competency for all who are engaged in 
performing its functions; but I. cannot cloſe 
with their opinion, ho are for ſtripping its dig- 
nities, and equalizing” thoſe ſplendid benefices, 
which are at once the glory and the ſupport of 
its eſtabliſhment. Levellers and reformers will 
always have. the popular cry on their fide, and I 
have good reaſon to know with what inveteracy 
a man is- perſecuted for an opinion which oppdſes 
it; and yet it is hard to give credit to the lin- 
cerity and difintereſtednefs of him who courts 
popularity, and deny it to the man who facri- 
fices his repoſe and ſtands the brunt of abuſe in 
defence of what he believes to be thetruth, 

And now having fallen upon the mention of 
Popularity, I ſhall take leave to addrefs that 
divinity with a few lines picked ap from an ob- 
ſcure author, which, though below poetry, are 
not quite proſe, and on that account pretty 


nearly ſuited to the level of their ſubject? 


„o Popularity, 
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The. very peace and. welfare of the ate 
bp = When anarehy-aſſaults. the ſovereign's throne, . .. 
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"«e\OfPoputkrity, thou giduy thing! 


37511 an; Wat! gtuet / or proflt doſt thou ring? 


Thou art not honeſty, thou art not fainyy- ö 


« Po ſay, I hate thee were not trus g 


« Contempt is properly thy due; 
41 T cannot Joye thee and deſpiſe thee too. _ 


=_ 
- 
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+260 Du lart ne badet, Bub the wich char 1 


« Thatcever!traffich's& in dec eit: 

A ſtate empiric, bellowing loud 2 a 
Freedom and phrenzy to.the ned 
cc And.what car'ſt thou, if chou canſt raiſe 

cc Illuminations and huzzas, | 


W Ae in one beight ble? 


19 1 
1 


4e Then is the day, the night thine own; 1 
5 Then is thy triumph, when the foe | * 
© Levels ſome durk infidious blow, 


« tha oy We liys yer low, 


— hnmility,to hide * 
Some. deep device of monſtrous pride; 

« Conſcience and charity pretend 

& Foricompaſſing ſome private end; 


. « And ima canting conventicle nate 


„Long ſeripture paſſages canſt quote, 
5 When perſecution rankles in thy throat. 


"OR « Thou 
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„ Thou haſt no ſenſe of nature at thy heart, | 
4 No car for ſoi art, | | 

=== — ted | ; 
4c This man a wit, and that a dunce ; 

» 40 Amd} (range tu tell 1) bhowGer wnjut;, 2 

| N VV 

ia” For if the, world will. be deceiv'd, W. 2 nog 
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HEN.; i had atuered ino 8 of 
Shakeſpear to fun uh hiſtoriea? play 
upon certitt everits th the feigt of Henty the 
fourth of England the charaQter « of the Prince of 
Wales recommer ivſelf.to his fancy, as. likely 
to ſupply him with a fund af dramatic incidents ; 
for what cthiikd inventibm have: more happily fag- 
geſted than this” charaey; We Milltory pre- 
ſented ready'th His hands? 4 rfotolis diſorderly 
young Ire La Wied Mr E Hidden thoſe 


ſeeds of hetaiſm and ambition, Lees ln to 
burſt forth at: once to the. aſlonidhmentiof the 
world and.:$6-i archive the eonquett of France. 

This prince,” Welt tharater was teſtined to 
exhibit a fevbfutibn f To briffiant a fort, was not 
only in himſelf 3 a very tempting hero. far the dra- 
matic poet, who delights in incidents of novelty 
and ſurprize, but alſo offered to his imagination 
a train of attendant characters, in the perſons of 
his wild comrades and aſlociates, which would 
be of themſelves a drama. Here was a field for 
invention wide enough even for the genius of 
Shakeſpear to range in. All the humours, paſ- 
ſions and „ of human liſe might be 


e 
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grouped. and aerſonihed them to bis take and 
likings be.hed)s Jaadfy ntedy to place an die head, 
of the tran, . the truth of: hiſtory w give liſa 
and interaſi lis drama, ot 0 2nomud. & No 

- With wig materiale reach for creation tlit 
great artiſt tate don 49 his wotkg the canvas: 
was dpread. hefors him, ample and tapagious a8 
the expanſe; of his on ſangyl ante puts her 
pencil into his hand, and he: begun te ſketch: 
His firſt eapcern was to give A chief or capmin: 
tg this gang of rigters 3 this would aatucally bei 
the fiſt outline beogra2ws Do fill: up; tht draws) 
ing of .this, perfanaye. be. condeived a: wolupter: 
ary, yn whole, fighre and, chatadher thiro ſuould- 
de W aflegblage: of camie- quigditees 30 ü-, 
perſon be fhauld be blanted dnd- Mowil epytm 
the-Gine Of 8 Nu ledy;” luhulious/ in fenkuw 
ality a ſatyf, in bagemperance”s hacthepalian's 
As he s % and in the pet of tinglrader 
amaugſt thinves and eutnurſesg he maße hirh '» 
notorious! Har, a, Hi ep waidy:vain-glarie 
ous, Arbjtratys;: knavih,” ctafty, verdict, of 
plunder, laviſh of his gains, without dgedie hae! 
nour or haneſty, und in debt to gyery: body 
abqut him: As he ns 46 be the; iet ſeducer 
and miſlrader of tlie hæit ap of the er wn. 
it was inrumbont an rr o m dim for. 

8 2 
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that part in ſuch a manner as ſhould give proba- 
bility and even a plea to the temptation ;1 this 
was only to be done by the ſtrongeſt touches and 
the higheſt colourings of à maſter ;, by hitting 
off a humour of ſo happy, ſo *facetious and ſo 


Aluring u caſt, as ſhould" tbtnpt even royalty to 


forget itſelf and virtue to turm reveller in his 


company. His lies, his vanity and Mis coward- 
ice, too groſs to deceive, were to be ſo ingeriſous 
as to give delight; his cunning” evaſions, his 
witty reſources,” his mock ſolemnity, his vapour- 
ing ſelf-conſequence, were to furniſh a continual 
feaſt of laughter to bis royal companion; he Was 
not only to be witty himſelf; but the cafe of 
wit in other peopley a whetſtone fol raillery; 
# buffoon, whoſe very perſom was a jeft: Com- 
pounded of theſe humours, Shakeſpear produced 


the character of Sin Zubn' Falflaff; a character, 
which neither ancient nor modern comedy has 


ever equalled, which was ſb inueh che favourite 
of its author as to be introduced in three ſeyeral 
plays, and which is likely to be the idol © = 
Engliſh tage, as Tong,” as dad 
language of Shakeſpear. 54 48 
Thi charaQter almbſt: ang e hs 
whole comile" plot of the firſt part of Henry the 
fourth ; the poet has indeed thrown in ſome 
1 bumours in e of Gadſhill 
Peto, 
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Peto, Bardolph, and Hoſteſs Quickly; the two 
firſt ſerve for little elſe except to fill up the 
action, but Bardolph as a butt to FalſtafF's rail. 
lery, and the hoſteſs in her wrangling ſeene with 
him, when his pockets had been emptied as he 
was aſleep in the tavern, give occaſion to ſcenes 
of inſinite pleaſantry : Poins is contraſted from 
the reſt of the gang, and as he is made the com- 
panion of the prince, is very properly repreſented 
as a man of better qualities and morals than 
Falſtaff's more immediate 9 85 des 
pendants. 
| The hunour of Fallaff opens into ful diſplay 
upon his very firſt introduction with the prince ; 
the incident 'of the robbery on-the highway, the 
ſcene in Eaſtcheap in conſequence of that rjdicu- 
lous encounter, and the whole of his eondudt 
during the action with Percy, are ſo exquiſitely 
pleaſant, that upon the renovation of his dramatic 
life in the ſecond part of Henry the ſourth, 1 
queſtion if the humour does not in part evapo- 
rate by continuation; at leaſt I am perſuaded 
that it flattens a little in the outſet, and though 
his wit may not flow leſs. copiouſly, yet it comes 
with more labour and is farther feteht. T he 
poet ſeems to have been ſenſible how difficult it 
was to preſerye the vein as noh as at firſt, and 
has therefore ſtrengthened his comic plot in the 
| RJ *a ſecond 
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ſecond play with ſeveral new reefuits, who.thay 
take a ſhare with Falſtaff, to whbrit he no longer 
enttuſts the Whole burthen of the humour. In the 
front of theſe auxiliaries ſtunds Pfftot, a character 
ſw new, 'whimfical and extravigatit, that if it 
were not for a commentator now ling, whoſt 
very extraordinary reſearches,” amngſt our old 
authors, have ſupplied us with paſſages to iNumi. 
nate the ſtrange rhapſodies which"Shakeſpear has 
put into his mouth, I mould for one have thought 
Antient Piftol- as wild and imagirary a being 2s 
Caliban ; but I now perceive, by the help of theſe 
diſcoveries, that the charactet is n up in great 
pert of abſurd and futian paſſages from many pu, 
in which Shakiſprar was verſed and perhaps bad 
dren a performer: Piſtol's dialogue is a tiſſue of 
old tags of bombaſt, like the middle comedy ef 
the Greeks, which dealt in parody. I abate ef 
my aſtoniſhment at the invention and originality 
of the poet, but it does not leſſen my reſpect for 
his ingenuity. Shakeſpear founded his bully in 
parody, Jonſog copied his from nature, and the 
palm ſeems due to Bobadil upon a compariſon 
with Piſtol; Congreve copied a very happy like - 
neſs from Joriſon, and by the faireſt and moſt 
laudable imitation produced His Nell Bluff, one 
of the plezfariteſt dure on the —_ 
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iliaries to this ſecand part of Falftats'uamours, 
and though they to not abſolutely belong to bis 
family, they are nevertheleſs near of kin, and 
derivatives from his flock : Surely two pleaſant, 
er fellows never trode the ſtage ;' they not an 
contraſt and play. upon each other, but Silence 
reverſe in nature; never was drunkerneds ſo well 
introduced or ſo happily employed in any drama : 
The dialogue between Shallow and Faiftaff, and 
the deſeriptian given by the latter of Shajlow's 
youthful frolicks, are as true nature and as true 
comedy as man's invention ever produced: The 
recruits are alfo in the Jiteral ſeniſe the recruits 
of the drama. [Theſe perſonages e che further 
merit of throwing F alftaff's charater into a new 
caſt, and giving" as wary ee 
riet. 5 $21 1 ing to t7.lvy 

Dane Quickly alto in tis Bene part reſumes 
her role with great comic ſpirit, but with ſome 
variation of character for the purpoſe of intro- 
ducing a new member into the troop in the per- 
ſon of Doll Ttarſhoet, the common trull uf the 
times. | Thowgh this part is very ſtrongly co- 
loured, and dHfꝑ̃ the foene with her and Fal- 


ſtaff is of a looſe m well as Jadicrous nature, yet 
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cident with that of the dramatic writers | of his 
time, and even fince his time, we muſt confeſs 
he has managed it with more than common 
care, and exhibited his comic hero in a vety ri - 
diculous light, without any of thoſe groſs inde- 
cencies which the poets f 1 nn 
— in without reſtraint. * Hevn. 

The humour of the — Wales i is not 
ſo free and unconſtrained as in the firſt part 
though he ſtill demeans himſelf in the courſe 
of his revels, yet it is with frequent marks of 
repugnance and ſelf- conſideration, as becomes 
the conqueror of Percy, and we ſee his cha- 
ructer approaching faſt towards a thorough re- 
formation; but though we are thus prepared 
for the change that is to happen, when this 
young hero throws off the reveller and aſſumes 
the king, yet we are not fortified againſt the 
weakneſs of pity, when the diſappointment and 
baniſhment of Falſtaff takes place, and the poet 
executes juſtice upon his inimitable delinquent, 
with all the rigour of an unrelenting. moraliſt. 
The reader or ſpectator, who has accompanied 
Falſtaff through his dramatic tary, is in debt 
to him for ſo many pleaſant moments, that all 
his failings, which ſhould have raiſed contempt, 
have only provoked laughter, and be begins to 
| 40% dens not natural. to his character, but 
I'S: aſſumed 
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aſſumed = his amuſement. With theſe im- 
preſſions we ſee, him delivered over to mortifi- 
cation and diſgrace, and bewail his puniſhment 
with a ſenſibility, that is nen 
ings of the yirtuuus. 

As it is impaſſible * the. limits of 
Shakeſpear's: genius, I will, not preſume to ſay 
he could not have ſupported his humour, had 
he. choſen, to have prolonged. his exiſtence thro” 
the ſucceeding drama of Henry. the Fifth; we 
may.; conclude, that no ready expedient, pre- 
ſented itself ta his fancy, and be was not apt 
to ſpend much pains in ſearching ſor ſuch: He 
therefgce, put him to death, by which he fairly 
placed him out of the reach of his contempo- 
raries, and got rid of the trouble and difficulty 
of keeping; him, up to his original pitch, if he 
had attempted. to carry, him through a third 
drama, aſter he had remoyed; the. Prince of 
Wales, que of his campany, and. ſeated, bim « 
ſources in, Shakeſpear's genius, and, a pe 
of bumqur in the character of, Falſtaff, which 
might have furniſhed ſcenes of admirable. co- 
medy by exhibiting him in his diſgrace, and 
both Shallow and Silence would have been ac- 
ceſſaries to his pleaſantry: Even the field of 
Agincourt, and the diſtreſs of the king's army 
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defore the action, had the poet thought proper 
to have praduced Falſtaff om the ſcene, "might 
have been as fruitful in 'comit incidents as the 
battle of Shrewſbury ; this'we can reatily be. 
lieve from the humours of - Fluellen und Piſtol, 
which he has woven into his druma; the fofmer 
of whom is made to remind us ef Falſtaff, in 
his dialogue with Captain Gower, when he tells 
him that — As Alexander is kill bis fried Chtas, 
being in his ales and his cups, fo alſo Harry An- 
month, being in his right witr and bis foot judye- 
ments, is turn away the fat Knight with the great 
pelly-doublet : He was full off er and gypes and 
#naveries, and mocks; T am forget his name. — 
Sir Jobn Palflaff. —That is be. This paſ. 
ſage has ever given me a pleaſing ſenſation, as 
it marks a regret in the poet to part with a fa- 
vourite character, and is a tender farewel to 
his memory: It is alſo with particular propriety 
chat theſe words are put into the mouth of 
Fluellen, who ſtands here as his ſubſtitute, and 
"Whoſe humour, as well as that'of Nym, may be 
aid to have ariſen out of the aſhes of Falſtaff. 
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Singul leis PRs 
en ritque, aud; rtique, virum monuments prierum. 
0 „„ en-. 
F al dur dealers in frondilund wares, 
few. bring their goods to ſo bal a mitfiker, 
as thoſe humble wits who remit pther ppople's 
fo perſonally his own, and depend ſo much upon 


manner and circumſtances, that they m 


poor figure in other people's mouth, and fuſer 
even more by printing than they do by repuat- 
ing: It is alfo a very difficult thing to gen a 


witticiſm; for by the time we have adfufted all 


the deſcriptive arrangements of ' this man ſaid, 
blunted the edge of the repartee. Theſe dif- 


culties however have been happily overcome by 


lers, whoſe] works are in general circulation, 
and may be heard of in moſt clubs and com- 
panies where gentlemen meet, who love to fay 
a good thing without the trouble of inventing it. 
We are alfo in a fair train of knowing every 
thing that a late celebrated author faid, as well 
| | a8 
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as wrote, without an exception even of his 
moſt ſecret ejaculations. We may judge how 
valuable theſe dlaries will be to poſterity, when 
we reflect how much we ſhould now be edified, 
had any of the antients given us as minute a 
colleftanea of their illuſtrious contemporaries} 
Me have, it is true, a few of Gcero's table- 
jokes; but how delightful would t be to kriow 
what he aid, when nobody heard him! how 
piouſſy he reproached himſelf when he laid in 
bed too late in a morning, or eat too heartily 
at Hlertenſiuss or Caſar's table. We are told 
indeed that Cato the Cenſor loved his jeſt, but 
we ſhould have been doubly glad to have par- 
taken of it: What a pity it is that nobody 
thought it worth their while to record ſome 
pleaſanter ſpecimen than Macrobius has given us 
of his retort upon OD. Abidius, a glutton and a 
ſpendthrift, when his houſe was on fire—What 
he could not eat, he bas burnt, ſaid Cato; where 
the point of the. jeſt lies in the alluſion to a par- 
ticular kind of ſacrifice, and the good-humour 
of it with himſelf, It was better ſaid by P. 
SyPus the actor, when he ſaw one Mucius, a 
malevolent fellow, in a very melancholy mood 
Either ſome ill fortune has befallen Mucius, or 
fame) good has happened to one of bis acquatmt- 


ance. . | | . s 8 38 2 - 
A man's 
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A man's fame ſhall be recorded to poſterity 
by che trifling merit of 4 jeſt, when the greae: 
things he has done would lie have been buried 
in oblivion: Who would now have knomm thut 
if it was mat for his repartee to Sow liz Goo! 
minus? our paint better (than: h model” u 
Geminus, pointing | to Mallia s uüldren, whioi 
were crooked and ill- av oured. Lie m 
replied the artiſt; I paint in the dojiight, tar 
{ model, ar yourcall it, in the dar. 

Gcero it is well known was. a gfent joken;; 
and ſome of his good fayings have rescbed uz 
it does not appear as if his wit had; been of the 
could not ſtand a jeſt, was ſo galled by him, 


terneſa Ob ! that Cicero wem ge ober f 
enemies, for then, he would-be: afraid of . 


If Gere forgave;this ſareaſm, I ſhould call him 


not only e but n man 
than Pompey. tt Walle 03 307 4 

But of all nigh wits OI . to 
have had moſt point, and he was a8 remarkable 


for taking a jeſt, as for giving it. A country 


fellow came. to Rome, who was ſo like the em- 
perar, that all the city ran after bim; Aug uflus 


Leard of it, and ordering the man into his pre- 
ſence 


that he is reported to have! ſad ah great. bit. 
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ſente Hari frimd ! ſays he, auh was' your 
methor in Roms; Mer, an pleaſe you re- 
glied che eduntrymam, lu mn ſhtber hes bean, 
bart, many 4 time and gt. The anecdote. of, 
the old folder is; fill mire ww his credit! He 
ſolicited the emperor: tu doſend chim. ãn a ſuit ; 
Aufuſtut ſent his on advent court; the 
ſallier was iliſſatisned, and ſaid to the emperor 
his requeſt in perfor When Pacavius Tawrns 
grecdily ſolicited 2, largeſs from the .empetor, 
Arn to urge him to the grey liberality added, 
that all che world weuld? have it, that he dad 
raade him very bountiful donation — But ju 
beiter, faid Aug us, thani ee: bdeve' the 
errand. I ſhall: mention one more caſt, where, 
by-.z very courfly evaſion, he parried the ſuliei · 
tation! of his captain of the guard, who. had 
peror to allow him his pay; telling him that 
he did not aſe that indulgence: for the ſake of 
that ke might have it to ſay he had reſigned 
his commilſion, and not been caſhiered — if 
that be all your reaſon, ſays the nun 
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J have the ſatisfaction however to premiſe to 
the reader, that it is written with great freedom, 
and as well ſprinkled with private anecdotes 
as any of the preſent day, whoſe agreeable fa- 
miliarity is ſo charming to every body but the 
parties concerned: It has alſo a good daſh of 
the dramatic ; and as ſome faſtidious people 
| have been inclined to treat our intelligencers 
and reviewers with a degree of neglect bor- 
dering upon contempt, I ſhall have pleaſure 
in ſhewing that they have claſſical authority 
for all their quirks and conceits, and. that they 
are all written in the true quaint ſpirit of cri- 
ticiſm : It is to be lamented that the Roman 
theatre furniſhes no ladies to match the he 
roines of our ſtage ; but I can produce ſome 
encomiums upon Laberius, Roſcius and the 
famous Publius Syrus, which would not be 
unapplicable to ſome of our preſent capital 
actors: I am ſorry to. be obliged to, confeſs 
that they were not in the habit of ſpe | 
epilogues in thoſe days; but 'I have a ſubſti- 
tute in a prologue written and ſpoken. by 
Decimus Laberius, which I am tempted to throw 
out as a lure to my newſaper; but I muſt - 
firſt explain upon what occaſion it was com- 
poſed. 
This Laberius was a Roman knight of good 
11 family, 
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family, and a man withal of high ſpirit and pre- 
tenſions, but unfortunately he had a talent for 
the drama: He read his own plays better than 
any man then living could act them, for neither 
Garrick nor Henderſon were yet born. P. Clodius, 
the fine gentleman and rake of the age, had the 
indecorum to preſs Laberius to come forward on 
the public ſtage, and take the principal character 
in one of his own plays : Laberius was indige 
nant, and Clodius proceeded tu menaces:.— Do 
your worſt, ſays the Roman knight, you can but 
ſend me to Dyracchium and back again - proudly 
intimating that he would ſuffer the like baniſh- 
ment with Cicero rather than conſent to his de- 
mand; for acting was not then the amuſement of 
people of faſhion, and private theatres were not 
thought of. Julius Cæſar was no leſs captivated 
with Laberius's talents than Clodius had been, 
and being a man not apt to be diſcouraged by 
common difficulties, took up the ſame ſolicita- 
tion, and aſſailed our Roman knight, who was 
now ſixty years of age, and felt his powers in 
their decline : Conſcious of this decline no leſs 
than of his own dignity, he reſiſted the degrading 
. requeſt ; he interceded, he implored of Cæſar to 
excuſe him: It was to no purpoſe, Cæſar had 
made it his point, and his point he would carry: 


The word of Czſar was law, and Laberius | 


Vor, III. 8 driven 
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driven out of all his defences, was obliged to 
ſubmit and comply. Czſar:makes a grand ſpee- 
tacle for all Rome ; bills are given: out for a 
play of Laberizs, and the principal part is an- 
nounced to be performed by the author himſelf: 
The theatre is thronged with ſpectators; all 
Rome is preſent, and Decimus Laberius preſents 


himſelf an the ſtage, and addreſſes the audience 


in the following prologue : 


« Prologue by DEcimus LABERIVUS, 


% O ftrong Neceſſity l of whole ſwift-courſe 

4c 80 many feel, ſo few eſcape the force, 

4 Whither, ah ! whither, in thy prone career, 

« Haſt thou decreed this dying frame to bear? 

« Me in my better days nor foe, nor friend, 

% Nor threat, nor bribe, nor vanity cou'd bend 

No lur'd by flattery in my weaker age, \ 

« J fink my knighthooll and aſcend the ſtage. 

et Yet muſe not therefore---How ſhall man gainſay 

Him, whom the Deities thamſelues obey ? 

% Sixty long years I've liv'd without diſgrace 
„% A Roman knight; let dignity give place | 
* I'm Czfar's actor now, and compaſs more 

« In one ſhort hour, than all my life before. 

O Fortune ! fickle ſource of good and ill, 

v If here to place me twas thy ſovereign will, 

&« Why, when I'd youth and faculties to pleaſe 

So great a maſter and ſuch guelts as theſe, «Why 
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% Why not compel me then, malicious power l 
4 To the hard taſk of this degrading hour ? 

« Where now, in what profound abyfs of ſhame, | 
« Doſt thou conſpire with Fate to fink my name? | 
% Whence are my hopes? What voice can age ſupply 
« To charm the ear; what grace to pleaſe the eye ? 

«© Where is the action, energy, and art, 

« The look, that guides its paſſion to the heart? 

« Age creeps like ivy o'er my wither'd trunk, 

1 Its bloom all blaſted, and its vigour ſhrunk ; 

« A tomb, where nothing but a name remains 

« To tell the world whaſe aſhes it contains. 


The original is ſo ſuperiorly beautiful, that to 
prevent = bathos I ſhall inſert it after the traut: 
lation. 


NeECESSITAS, eujus curſus tranſuerfi impatues 
® Peluerunt multi effugere, pauci potuerunt, 
Nud me detruſit pane ext remis ſenibus ? 
Nullus timer, vis nulla, nulla audtoritas 
Meere potuit in juventa de flatu ; 
Ecce in ſtuect᷑a ut facile labefecit loco 
Viri excellentis mente clemente edita 
Submiſſa placide blandiloquens oratis ! 
Etenim ipft Dii negare cui nibil potuerunt, 
Hominem me denegare quis poſſet pati? 
Ergo bis tricenis annis actis fine nota 
Eques Romanus lare egreſſus meo 
Domum revertas mimas : Nimirum hoc dis 
Uno plus vixi mibi quam viuendux fuit. 
Fortuna, immoderata in bono æque atgus in male, 
8 2 Si 
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Si tibi erat libitum literarum laudibus 

Floris cacumen naſiræ fame frangere, 

Cur cum vigebam membris previridantibus, 

Satisfacere populy et tali cum poteram wiro, | 

Non flexibilem mh concurvaſii ut carperes ? 

Nunc me quo dejidis ? quid ad ſcenam aſfero ? 

Decorem forme, an dignitatem corporis, 

Animi virtutem, an vocis jucundæ ſonum-? 

Ut hedera ſerpens wires arboreas necat, 

Ita me weluftas amplexa annorum enecat : 

Sepulchri fimilis nibil n;fi nomen retines. 
The play which this pathetic prologue was at- 
tached to was a comedy, in which Laberius took 
the character of a ſlave, and in the courſe of the 
plot (as uſual) was beaten -by his maſter: In 
this condition, having marked his habit with 
counterfeited ſtripes, he runs upon the ſtage, and 
cries out amain—Porre, Duirites ! libertatem per- 
dimus— In good faith, Countrymen, there is an end 
of freedom. The indignant ſpectators ſent up a 
ſhout; it was in the language of our preſent 
playhouſe bills, a burſt of applauſe; a moſt 
violent burſt of applauſe from a moſt crowded 
and brilliant houſe, overflowing in all parts. 
Laberius not yet content with this atonement 
to the manes of his knighthood, ſubjoins the 
following pointed alluſion : Neceſſe eff multos 
timeat, quem multi timent==The man, whom many 
fear, muſt needs fear many. All eyes were now 

| turned 
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turned upon Cæſar, and the degraded Laberius | 
enjoyed a full revenge, 

We may naturally ſuppoſe this conduct loft 
him the favour of Cæſar, who immediately toak 
up Publius Syrus, a Syrian flave, who had been 
manumitted for his ingenious talents, and was 
acting in the country theatres with much ap- 
plauſe : Cæſar fetched him out of his obſcurity, 
as we bring up an actreſs from Bath or York, 
and pitted him againſt Laberius. It was the 
triumph of youth and vigour over age and decay, 
and Cæſar with malicious civility ſaid to Labe- 
rius, Favente tibi me victus es, Laberi, a Syro— 
You are ſurpaſſed by Syrus in ſpite F my ſupport. 
As Laberius was going out of the theatre he was 
met by Syrus, who was inconſiderate enough to 
let an expreſſion eſcape him, which was very diſ- 
reſpectful to his veteran competitor : Laberius 
felt the unbecoming inſult, and, turning to Fran 
gave him this extemporary anſwer— 


« To ſtand the firſt is not the lot of all z 
« Tis now your turn to mount, and mine to fall : 


« Tis ſlippery ground; beware you keep your feet; 
« For public favour is a public cheat,” 


Non poſſunt primi eſſe omnes omni in tempore; 
Summum ad gradum cum claritatis veneris, 
Confifles ægre; et quam deſcendas, decides : 
Cecidi ego: Cadet. qui ſequitur. Laus off publica. 
8 3 I need 
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I need not remind the learned Reader in what 
credit the ſayings of this Publius Syrus have been 
juſtly held by all the /iterati from Seneca to 
Scaliger, who turned them into Greek; and it 
is for the honour of the fraternity of the ſtage, 
that both he and Sophren, whoſe moral ſentences 
were found under Plato's — died, 
were actors by proſeſſion. 

I fhall now only add that my 8 con- 
tains a very intereſting deſeription of two young 
actors, Hylas and Pylades, who became great 
favourites with Auguſtus, when he was emperor, 
and made their firſt appearance at the time this 
journal was written, If the Reader ſhall find 
any alluſion to two very promiſing young per- 
formers, now living, whoſe initials correſpond 
with the above, I can promiſe him that our 
contemporaries will not ſuffer by the compariſon, 
I may venture to fay in the words of Doctor 
Young— | 


The Roman wou'd not bluſh af the miftate. 


N. LXXXVIII. 


* 
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N. LXXXVIT. 


N. Samuel Johnſon, in his life of Rowe, 
pronounces of The Fair Penitent, that i is 
one of the moſi pleaſing tragedies on the flage, 
where ut ſtill keeps itt turns of appearing, and pro- 
hably will lang keep them, for that there is ſcarcely 
| any work of any poet at once fo intereſting by the 
fable, and ſo delightfi by the language. The flory, 
he obſerves, is domeſtic, and therefore eaſily received 
by the imagination, and afſamilated to common life x 
the diftion is exqueſitely harmonious, and foft or 
ſprightly as occaſion requires, Few people, I be- 
lieve, will think this character of The Fair Peni- 
tent too laviſh on the ſcore of commendation; 
the high degree of public favour in which this 
tragedy has long ſtood, has ever attracted the beft 
audiences to it, and engaged the talents of the 
beſt performers in its difplay. As there is no 
drama more frequently exhibited, or more gene- 
rally read, I propoſe to give it a fair and impar- 
tial examination, jointly with the more unknown 
and leſs popular tragedy from which it is derived. 
The Fair Penitent is in fable and character fo 
cloſely copied from The Fatal-Dowry, that it is 
impoſſible not to take that tragedy along with it; 
and it is matter of ſome ſurprize to me that Rowe 
"I ſhould 
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ſhould haye made no acknowledgment of his 
imitation either in his dedication or prologue, or 
any where elſe that I am appriſed of. 

This tragedy of The Fatal Dowry was the joint 
production of Maſſinger and Nathaniel Field; it 
takes a wider compaſs of fable than The Fair 
Penitent, by which means it preſents a very af- 
fecting ſcene at the opening, which diſcovers 
young Charalois attended by his friend Romont, 
waiting with a petition in his band to be pre- 
ſented to the judges, when they ſhall meet, pray- 
ing the releaſe. of his dead father's body, which 
had been ſeized by his creditors, and detained in 
their hands for debts he had incurred in the pub- 
lic ſervice, as Field Marſhal of the armies of 
Burgundy. Maſſinger, to whoſe ſhare this part 
of the tragedy devolved, has managed this pa- 
thetic introduction with conſummate ſkill and 
great expreſſion of nature; a noble youth in the 
laſt ſtate of worldly diſtreſs, reduced to the hu- 
miliating yet pious office of ſoliciting an unfeel- 
ing and unfriendly judge to allow him to pay the 
ſolemn rites of burial to the remains of an illuſ- 
trious father, who had fought his country's bat» 
tles with glory, and had facrificed life and fortune 
in defence of an ingrateful ſtate, impreſſes the 
ſpeCtators mind with pity and reſpect, which are 
felt through every paſſage of the play: One thing 

in 
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in particular ftrikes me at the opening of the 
ſcene, which is the long ſilence that the poet has 
artfully impoſed upon his principal character 
(Charalois) who ſtands in mute forrow with his 
petition in his hand, whilſt his friend Romont, 
and his advocate Charmi, urge him to preſent 
himſelf to the judges and ſolicit them in perſon: 
The judges now make their entrance, they ſtop 
upon the ſtage; they offer him the faireſt oppor- 
tunity for tendering his petition and ſoliciting his 
fuit : Charalois remains fixed and ſpeechleſs 3 
Romont, who is all eagerneſs in his . * 
_ again and again 


Now put on your ſpirits.— 
| Now, Sir, loſe not this offer d means: Their looks 
' Fix'd on you with a pitying earnefineſs, 
Invite you to demand their furtberancs 


To. your good purpoſe, 


The judges point him out to each other; they 
lament the misfortunes of his noble houſe ; they 
obſerve, 


It is young Charalsis 
Son to the Marſbal, from whom be inherits 
His fame and wirtues only. 
Romont. Hab / they name you. 
Dulroy. His father died in priſon two days fince. 
Rochfort. Yes, to the ſhame of this ingrateful flate, 


That ſuch a maſler in the art of war, 
£8 
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So nable and ſo highly meriting 


From this fergetful country, ſhould, for want 
Of means to ſatisfy bis creditors 


The ſum he took up for the general good, 
Meet with an end ſo inſamous. 


Romont. Dare you ever hope for like 3 # 


It is in vain; the opportunity paſſes off, and Cha- 
ralois opens not his mouth, nor even ſilently ten- 
ders his petition. 

J have, upon a former occaſion, both generally 
and particularly obſerved upon the effects of dra- 
matic ſilence ; the ſtage cannot afford a more 
beautiful and touching inſtance than this before 
us: To fayitis not inferior to the ſilence of Ham- 
let upon his firſt appearance, would be ſaying too 
little in its favour. I have no doubt but Maſſin- 
ger had this very caſe in his thoughts, and I ho- 
nour him no leſs for the imitating, than I ſhould 
have done for ſtriking out a filence fo naturally 
and ſo delicately preſerved. What could Chara- 
lois have uttered to give him that intereſt in the 
hearts of his ſpectators, which their own conclu- 
ſions during his affecting ſilence have already im- 
preſſed? No ſooner are the judges gone, than 
the ardent Romont again breaks forth 


This obſlinate ſpleen 
Nu think becomes your ſorrow, and forts wwell 
With your black ſuits. 
This 
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This is Hamlet himſelſ, his imiy cloak, and cuftom- 
ary fuits of folemn black. The character of 
Charalois is thus fixed before he ſpeaks; the 
poet's art has given the prejudice that is to bear 
him in our affections through all the ſucceeding 
events of the fable; and a ſtriking contraſt is efta- 
bliſhed between the undifcerning fiery zeal of 
Romont, and Charalois' fine ſenſibility and 3 
born dignity of ſoul. 

A more methodicat and regular dramatift 
would have ſtopped here, ſatisfied that the ĩimpreſ- 
ſion already made was fully ſufficient for all the 
purpoſes of his plot; but Maſſinger, according to 
the buſy ſpirit of the ſtage for which he wrote, is 
not alarmed by a throng of incidents, and pro- 
ceeds to open the court and diſcuſs the pleadings 
on the ſtage: The advocate Charmi in a ſet ha- 
rangue moves the judges for diſpenſing with the 
rigour of tae law in favour of creditors, and for 
reſcuing the Marfhal's corpſe out of their clutches; 
he is brow-beaten and ſilenced by the preſiding 
judge old Novall: The plea is then taken up by 
the impetuous Romont, and urged with ſo much 
perſonal inſolence, that he is arreſted on the ſpot, 
put in charge of the officers of the court, and 
taken to priſon, This is a very ſtriking mode of 
intro@ucing the ſet oration of Charalois; a ſon re- 
counting the military atchievments of a newly 

deceaſed 
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deceaſed father, and imploring mercy from his 
creditors and the law towards his unburied re- 
mains, now claims the attention of the court, who 
had been hitherto unmoved by the feeble formality 
of a hired pleader, and the turbulent paſſion of an 
enraged ſoldier. Charalois' argument takes a mid- 
dle courſe between both; the pious-feelings of a 
| fon, tempered by the modeſt manners of a gentle. 
man: The creditors however. are implacable, the 


judge is hoſtile, and the law muſt take its courſe. - 


Creditor. *Tis the city's doctrine : 
We fland bound to maintain it. 
Charalois. Be conflant in it; 
And fince you are as mercileſs tn your natures, 
As baſe and mercenary in your means 
By wwhich you get your wealth, I will not urge 
The court to take away one ſcruple from 
The right of their lau, or one good thought 
In you to mend your diſpoſition with, 
] know there is no muſic in your ears 
So pleafing as the groans of men in priſon, 
And that the tears of widows, and the cries 
Of famiſb'd orphans, are the feafts that take you : 
That to be in your danger with more care 
Should be avoided than infetious air, 
The loath'd embraces of diſeaſed women, 
A flatterer”s poiſon, or the loſs of honour, 
Yet rather than my father's reverend duſl 
Shall want a place in that fair monument, 


I avbich on noble anceflors lie entumb'd, 
Before 


ri 
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Before the court I offer up myſelf 

A priſoner for it : Load me with thoſe irons 
That have worn out his life ; in my beſt firength 
I'll run to the encounter of cold hunger, 


Aud chooſe my dwelling where no ſun dares enter, 
2990 | 


There was yet another incident, which the 
poet's paſſion for buſineſs and ſpectacle induced 
him to avail himſelf of, viz. the funeral of the 
Marſhal ; this he diſplays on the ſtage, with a 
train of captains and ſoldiers following the body 
of their general: Charalois and Romont, under 
cuſtody of their jailors, appear as chief mourners, 
and a party of creditors are concerned 1 
groupe. 

After this ſolemnity is diſpatched, the poet pro. 
ceeds to develop the amiable generoſity of old 
Rochfort, who- being touched with the gallant 
ſpirit of Romont, and ſtill more penetrated with 
the filial piety of young Charalois, delivers them 
both from impriſonment and diſtreſs, by diſcharg- 
ing the debts of the Marſhal and diſmiſſing the 
creditors ; This alſo paſſes before the eyes of the 
ſpectators. Before Charalois has given full ex- 
preſſion to his gratitude for this extraordinary be- 
nefaction, Rochfort follows it with a further act 
of bounty, which he introduces in the ſtile of 2 
requeſt 

Call 
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Call in my daughter —Still Thave @ fuit to you, 
Would you requite me 
This is my only child. 
Beaumelle, Rochfort's daughter, is preſented to 
Charalois ; the ſcene is hurried on with a pre- 
Cipitation almoſt without example: Charalois 
aſks the lady, 


Fair Beaumelle, can you love me? 
Beaumelle. Yes, my lord. Hh > Sz? 
Charalois. Tau need not queſtion me if I can you : 
You are the faire virgin in Dijon, 
And Rochfort is your father, | 


The match is agreed upon as ſoon as propoſed, 
and Rochfort haſtens away to mens the cele- 
bration. 

In this cluſter of incidents I muſt not fail to 
remark, that the poet mtroduces young Novall 
upon the ſcene, in the very moment when the 
ſhort dialogue above quoted was paſſing: This 
Novall had before been exhibited as a ſuitor to 
Beaumelle, and his vain frivolous character had 


been diſplayed in a very ridiculous and contempt- 


ible light; he is now again introduced to be a 
witneſs of his own diſappointment, and his only 
obſervation upon it is—IVhat's this change 
Upon the exit of the father however he addreſſes 
himſelf to the lady, and her reply gives the alarm- 
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ing hint, that makes, diſcovery of the fatal turn 
which the plot is now about to take; for when 
Novall turning aſide to Beaumelle, by one word 
— Miftreſs !—conveys the * of inconſtan- 
cy, ſhe replies, 


Oh, Servant! Virtue frengt han me ! 
Thy preſence blows round my affefion's wane : 
You will undo me if you ſpeak again. {Exit.) 


Young Novall is left on the ſoene with certain 
followers and dependants, which hang upon bis 
fortune, one of which {Pontalier by name) a 
man under deep obligations to him, yet of an ho- 
neſt nature, adviſes him to an honourable renun- 
ciation of all further hopes or attempts to avail 
himſelf of the affections of Beaumelle— 


To you have ſav'd my life, 
Reſcu'd me often from my wants, I nn, not) 
Wink at your follies, that will ruin you. 
You know my blunt way, and my love to truth + 


For ſake the purſuit of this lady's honour, 
Now you do fee her made another m 


This honourable advice is rejected with con- 
tempt : Novall, in whoſe mean boſom there does 
not ſeem a trace of virtue, avows a determined 
perſeverance ; and the poet having in this haſty 
manner compleated theſe inauſpicious nuptials, - 
cloſes the ſecond act of his tragedy. 
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| E have now expended two entire acts 
of The Fatal Dowry in advancing to that 
period in the fable, at which the tragedy of The 
Fair Penitent opens. If the author of this tra- 
gedy thought it neceſſary to contract Maſlinger's 
plot, and found one upon it of a more regular 
conſtruction, I know not how he could do this 


any otherwiſe than by taking up the ſtory at the 


point where we have now left it, and throwing 
the antecedent matter into narration; and though 
theſe two prefatory acts are full of very affecting 
incidents, yet the pathes, which properly apper- 
tains to the plot and conduces to the cataſtrophe 
of the tragedy, does not in ſtrictneſs take place 
before the event of the marriage. No critic will 
ſay that the pleadings before the judges, the in- 
terference of the creditors, the diſtreſſes of Cha- 
ralois, or the funeral of the Marſhal, are neceſſary 
parts of the drama; at the ſame time no reader will 
deny (and neither could Rowe himſelf overlook) 
the effect of theſe incidents: He could not fail to 
foreſee that he was to ſacrifice very much of the 
intereſt of his fable, when he was to throw that 
upon narration, which his original had given in 
ſpectacle; and the loſs was more enhanced by 

| falling 
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falling upon the hero of the drama ; for who that 
compares Charalois, at the end of the ſecond act 
of Maffinger, with Rowe's Altamont at the 
opening ſcene of The Fair Penitent, can doubt 
which character has moſt intereſt with the ſpec- 
tators ? We have ſeen the former in all the moſt 
amiable offices which filial piety could perform; 
enduring inſults from his inveterate oppreſſors, 
and voluntarily ſurrendering himſelf to a priſon 
to ranſom the dead body of his father from un- 
relenting creditors. Altamont preſents himſelf 
before us in his wedding ſuit, in the ſplendour of 
fortune and at the ſummit of happineſs z he greets. 
us with a burſt of exultation— 


Let this auſpicious day be ever ſatred, 
No mourning, ns mi;fortunes happen on it; 
Let it be mark'd for triumphs and rejoicing s! 
Let bappy lovers ever make it holy, 


Chooſe it 6 blaſt their boper and crown their <vifher 

This happy day, that gives me my Califla ! 
The reft of the ſcene is employed by him and 
Horatio alternately in recounting the benefits 
conferred upon them by the generous Sciolto; 
and the very fame incident of the ſeizure of his 
father's corpſe by the creditors, and his redemp- 
tion of it, is recited by Horatio— 


Vor. III. 1 When 
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Wen bis bard creditors, 
Urg*d and affified by Lothario's father, 
(Foe to thy bouſe and rival 1 
By ſentence of the cruel law forbade . 
His venerable corpſe to ri in earth, 
- Thaugav/f thyſelf a ronſom for bit bangs i 
With piety uncommon dias give up | 
Thy bopeful youth to flees, abo ne er knew mergy. 


It is not hawever within the reach of. this, or any 
other deſcription, to place Altamont in that inte» 
reſting and amiable light, as circumſtances have 
already placed Charalais; the happy and exulting 
bridegroom may be an object of our congratula · 
tion, but the virtuous. and ſuffering Chargleis 
engages our pity, love and admiration, If. Rowe 
would have his audience credit Altamont for 
that filial piety, which marks the character he 
copied from, it was a ſmall overſight to put the 
following expreſſion into his mouth 

Ob, great Sciolto! Oh, my more than father ! 


A-cloſer attention to character would have re- 
minded him that it was poſſible for Altamont te 
expreſs his gratitude to Sciolto without ſetting 
him above a father, to whoſe memory he had 

paid ſuch devotion, 
From this contraction of his plot, by the de- 
falcatiog of ſo many pathetic incidents, it became 
11 impoſſible 
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 inipoſſible for the author of the —— fr 


make his Altamont the hero of his tragedy, and 
the leading part is taken from him b Horatio, 
and even by Lothario, throughout e drama. 

There are ſeveral other reaſons, which concur 
to ſink Altamont upon the compariſon. with 
Charalois, the chief of which ariſes from' the 
captivating colours in which Rowe has painted 


his libertine: On the contrary, Maflinger gives a 


contemptible. picture of his young Nora, he 
makes him not only vicious, but dlenleus; z in 
foppery and impertinence he is the counterpart 
of Shakeſpear's Ofrick ; vain-glorious, put᷑ſe - 
proud, and overbearing amongſt his dependants; 
a ſpiritleſs poltroon in his interview with Ro- 
mont. Lothario (as Johnſon obſerves) with 
gaiety whith cannot be hated, and bravety whith 
cannot be difpiſed, retains tos much of the ſpeftater*t 
kindneſs. His high ſpirit, brilliant qualities aud 
fine perſon are ſo deſcribed, as to put us in dan- 
ger of falſe impreſſions in his farvur, and to ſet 
the gr in ' oppoſition to the moral of the 
piece: I ſuſpect that the gallantry of Lothatio 
makes more advocates for Caliſta that! ſhe ought 
to have. There is another conſideration, which 
operates againſt Altamont, and it is an indelicacy 
in his character, which the poet ſhould have pro- 


— He marries Caliſta with the full 
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perſuaſion of her being averſe to the mateh; in 
his firſt meeting with Sciolto he ſays— 
' Ob! could I hope there was one thought of Altamant, 
One hind remembrance in Califia's breafi— 
n I found ber cold 
I, a dead lovers flatue on bis tomb ; 
Ai form of paſſion ſhock ber bra, 
Her eyes a piteous ſhower of tears let fall, 
And then ſbe rb d as if ber heart were breaking. 
With all the tendereft eloquence of love 
I beg'd to be a ſbarer in ber grief: 
But he, with looks averſe and eye: that frone me, 
Sadly replied, her ſorrow: were ber own, 
Nor in a father's power to diſpoſe . 


I am aware that Sciolto attempts to parry theſe 
facts by an interpretation too groſs and unbe- 
coming for a father's character, and only fit for 
the lips of a Lothario ; but yet it is not in nature 
to ſuppoſe that Altamont could miſtake ſuch 
ſymptoms, and it fixes a meanneſs upon him, 
which prevails againſt his character throughout 
the play. Nothing of this fort could be diſco- 
vered by Maſflinger's bridegroom, for the cere- 
mony was agreed upon and performed at the 
very firſt interview of the parties; Beaumelle 
gave a full and unreſerved aſſent, and though her 
character ſuffers on the ſcore of hypocriſy on 
that account, yet Charalois is faved by it: Leſs 


hypocriſy 
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hypocriſy appears in Caliſta, but hers is the 
deeper guilt, becauſe ſhe was already diſhonoured 
by Lothario, and Beaumelle's coquetry with No- 
vall had not yet reached the length of criminality. 
Add to this, that Altamont appears in the con- 
temptible light of a. ſuitor, whom Caliſta had 
apprized of her averſion, and to whom ſhe had 
done a deliberate a& of diſhonour, though his 
perſon and character muſt have been long known 
to her. The caſe is far otherwiſe between Cha- 
ralois and Beaumelle, who never met before, 
and every care is taken by the poet to ſave his 
hero from ſuch a deliberate injury, as might 
convey contempt ; with this view the marriage 
is precipitated ; nothing is. allowed to paſs, that 
might open the character of Charalois to Bean- 
melle : She is hurried into an affignation with 
Novall immediately upon her marriage ; evety 
artifice of ſeduction is employed by her conſis 
dante Bellaperte, and Aymer the paraſite of No- 
vall, to make this meeting criminal ; ſhe falls the 
victim of paſſion, and when detection brings her 
aan 
and pathetic appeal to Charalois —— 


Ob fatel | 

That never would conſent that I ſhould ſr © © 
How <worthy thou vert beth of E, | 
T 3 Bere 
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Before I loft you; and my miſery made 

Ve glaſi, in which I now bebold your virtue— 

With juflice therefore you may cut me off, 
And from your memory waſh the remembrance 
That &er I was; like to ſome ann 
Which in your beiter. judgment you repent ef, 
And fludy to forget—— 
— Yet you ſoball find, 

TFho' Naar bold enough 10 be a flrumpet, 
I dare not yet live one: Let thoſe fam'd mairens, 
That are canonix d worthy of aur ſex, | 
Tranſcend me in their ſanBity of lifes 
I yet will equal them in dying nobly, 

| Ambitious of na honour after Ve, 
But that, auben I am dead, you wil forgive m me. 


Compare this with the conduct of Califta, and 
then decide which frail fair-one has the better 
title to the appellation of a Penitent, and which 
drama conveys the better moral by its cata- 
ſtrophe. | 
There is indeed a-grofineſs in the older poet, 
Which his more modern imitator has refined; 
but he has only ſweetened the poiſon, not re- 
moved its venom; nay, by how much more pa- 
latable he has made it, ſo much more pernici- 
ous it is become i in tys tempting ſparkling cup, 
than in the coarſe deterring doſe of Maſſinger. 
Rowe has no doubt. greatly outſtepped his 
original in the ſtriking character of Lothario, 
who 
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who leaves Novall as far behind him as Chara. 
lois does Altamont : It is admitted then that 
Caliſta has as good a plea as any wanton could 
wiſh to urge for her criminality with Lothario, 
and the poet has not ſpared the ear of modeſty. 
in his exaggerated deſcription of the guilty ſcene ; 
every luxurious image, that his inflamed ima- 
gination could crowd into the glowing rhapſody, 
is there to be found, and the whole is recited in 
numbers ſo flowing and harmonious; that they 
not only arreſt the paſſions but the memory alſo, 
and perhaps have been, and till can be, as gene- 
rally repeated as any paſſage in Engliſh poetry. 
Maſſinger with leſs elegance, but not with leſs 
regard to decency; ſuffers the guilty act to paſs 
within the courſe of his drama ; the greater re- 
finement of manners in Rowe's day did not allow 
of this, and he anticipated the incident; but 
when he revived the recollection of it by ſuch a 
ſtudied deſcription, he plainly ſhewed that it was 
not from moral principle that he omitted it ; and 
if he has preſented his heroine to the ſpectators 
with more immediate delicacy during the com- 
paſs of the play, he has at the ſame time given 
her greater depravity of mind; her manners may 
be more refined, but her principle is fouler than 
Beaumelle's, Caliſta, who yielded to the gallant 
gay Lothario, hot with the Tuſcan grape, might 

e perhaps 
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perhaps have diſdained a lover who addreſſed her 
in the holiday language which Novall uſes to 
Beaumelle— 


| Beft day to Nature's curigſiy . 
© Star of Dijon, the luſtre of all France! 
Perpetual Spring dwell on thy roſy checks, 
Wheſe breath is perfume i our continent; 
See, Flora trimm'd in ber varieties [— 


| No Autumn, nor no Age cer approach 


This heavenly piece, which Nature having wrought, 
She loft ber needle, and did then deſpair 
Ever to «work ſo lively and ſo fair, 


The letter of Caliſta (which brings about the 
diſcovery by the poor expedient of Lothario's 
dropping it and Horatio's finding it) has not 
even the merit of being characteriſtically wicked, 
and is both in its matter and mode below trage- 
dy. It is Lotharie's cruelty has determined her to 
yield a perfect obedience to her father, and give "bir 
hand to Altamont, in ſpite of her weakneſs for the 
falſe Lothario.—lf the lady had given her perfetl 
obedience its true denomination, ſhe had called it 
a'moſt diſhonourable compliance; and if we may 
take Lothaxio's word (who ſeems full correct 
enough in deſcribing fats and particulars) ſhe 
had not much cauſe to complain of his being 
falſe ; for he tells Oy = 
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Illi ber, would have a ber, 
But that it pleasr'd ber father to refuſe me, 
To make this honourable fool her buſband. 


It appears by this that Lothario had not been 
falſe to her in the article of marriage, though he 
might have been cruel, to her on the ſcore of 
paſſion, which indeed is confeſt on his part with 
as much cold indifference, as the moſt barefaced 
avowal could expreſs.— But to return to the 
letter: She proceeds to tell him that ſbe could 
almaſt wiſh ſhe had that heart, and that honour to 
beflow with it, which he has robbed her of —But 
leſt this half wiſh ſhould ſtartle him, ſh& adds 
But ob | I fear, could I retrieve them, I ſhould again 
be undone by the too faithleſs, yet too lovely Lothario, 
— This muſt be owned as full a reaſon as the 
could give why ſhe ſhould only ang wiſb for 
her loſt honour, when ſhe would make ſuch an 
uſe of it, if ſhe had it again at her diſpoſal. And 
yet the very next paragraph throws every thing 
into contradiction, for ſhe tells him—this is the 
Ia weakneſs of ber pen, and to-morrow ſball be 
the la in which ſhe will indulge her eyes. If ſhe 
could keep to that reſolution, I muſt think the 
recovery of her innocence. would have been 
worth a whole wiſh, and many a wiſh; unleſs 
we are to ſuppoſe ſhe was ſo devoted to guilt, 
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that ſhe could take delight in reflecting upon it: 
This is a ſtate of depravity, which human nature 
hardly ever attains, and ſeems peculiar to Catiſta, 
She now grows very humble, and concludes in 
a ſtile well ſuited to her humility— Lucille ſill 
eonduct you, if you are kind enough to let me ſte yon 
it ſhall be the event xs contraband ator 
— D bft Califta. 

It was very ill done of Horatio's curioſity to 
read this letter, and I muſt ever regret that he 
has ſo unhandfomely expoſed a lady's private 
correſpondence to the world. | 


9 


HOUGH the part which Horatio takes 

in the buſineſs of the drama js exactly 
that which falls to the ſhare of Romont in the 
Fatal Dowry, yet their characters are of a very 
different caſt; for as Rowe had beftowed the 
fire and impetuoſity of Romont upon his Lo- 
thario, it was a very judicious oppoſition to 
eontraſt it with the cool deliberate courage 
of the ſententious Horatio, the friend and bro- 

tber - in- law of Altamont. 
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When Horatio has read Caliſta's letter, which 
Lothario had dropped (an accident which more 
frequently happens to gentlemen in comedies 
than in tragedies) he falls into a very long me- 
ditation, and cloſes it with putting this queſtion 
to himſelf: | 


What if T give this paper to ber father q 

It follows that his juflice dooms her dead, 
And breaks bis heart with ſorrow ; hard return 
For all the good his hand has beap'd on us! 


Hold, let me take a moment's thought — 


At this moment he is interrupted in his re- 
flections by the preſence of Lavinia, whoſe 
tender ſolicitude fills up the remaining part 
of the dialogue, and concludes the act without 
any deciſive reſolution on the part of Horatio; 
much dramatic ſkill and effect: Though preſſed 
by his wife to diſcloſe the cauſe of his uncaſi- 
neſs, he does not impart to her the fatal dif- 
covery he has made; this alſo is well in cha- 
rater. Upon his next entrance he has with- 
drawn himſelf from the company, and being 
alone, reſumes his meditation 


What, if, while all are here intent on revelling, 
I privately awent forth and ſought Lathario? 
This letter may be forg d; perhaps the wantonneſi 
| of 
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Of bis wain youth to flain a lady's fame 

Perhaps his malice to diflurb my friend. 

Oh! no, my heart forebodes it muff be true, 
M:thought e en now I mark'd the flaris of gailt 
That ſhook her ſoul, tho damm d diſſimulation 
Screen'd ber dark thoughts, and ſet to public view 
A fpecious face of innocence and beauty. | 


This ſoliloquy is ſucceeded by the much- 
admired and ſtriking ſcene between him and 
Lothario; rigid criticiſm might wiſh to abridge 
ſome of the ſententious declamatory ſpeeches 
of Horatio, and ſhorten the dialogue to quicken 
the effect; but the moral ſentiment and har- 
monious verſification are much too charming 
to be treated as intruders, and the author has 
alſo ſtruck upon a natural expedient for pro- 
| longing the dialogue, without any violence to 

probability, by the interpoſition of Roſſano, who 
acts as a mediator between the hoſtile parties. 
This interpoſition is further neceſſary to pre- 
vent a deciſive rencounter, for which the fable 
is not ripe z neither would it be proper for Ho- 
ratio to anticipate that revenge, which is re- 
ſerved for Altamont : The altercation therefore 
_ cloſes with a challenge from Lothario— 


Weſt of the town a mile, among / the rocks, 
Tuo hours ere noon to-morrow I expect thee z 


Thy fingle hand to mine. 
The 
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The place of meeting is not well aſcertained, 
and the time is too long deferred for ſtrict pro- 
bability ; there are however certain things in 
all dramas, which muſt not be too rigidly in- 
ſiſted upon, and provided no extraordinary vio- 
lence is done to reaſon and common ſenſe, the 
candid critic ought to let them paſs: This I 
take to be a caſe in point; and though Ho- 
ratio's cool courage and ready preſence of mind 
are not juſt the qualities to reconcile us to ſuch 
an overſight, yet I ſee no reaſon to be ſevere 
upon the incident, which is followed by his 
immediate recolletion— 

Tuo hours ere noon to-morrow! Hah / Ere that 

He ſees Califla.—Oh / unthinking fool! 

What if I urg'd her with the crime and danger? 

If any ſpark from Heav'n remain unguench d 

Within her breafl, my breath perhaps may wake it. 

Could I but proſper there, I would not doubt 

My combat with that lind vain-glorious boafter. 


Whether this be a meaſure altogether in cha- 
racter with a man of Horatio's good ſenſe and 
diſcretion, I muſt own is matter of doubt with 
me. I think he appears fully ſatisfied of her 
actual criminality; and in that caſe it would 
be more natural for. him to lay his meaſures for 
intercepting Lothario, and preventing the aſſig- 
nation, than to try his rhetoric in the preſent 

J eriſis 
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criſis upon the agitated mind of Caliſta. As it 
has juſtly occurred to him, that he has been 
over-reached by Lothario in the poſtponement 
of the duel, the meaſure I ſuggeſt would natu- 
rally tend to haſten that rencounter. Now, 
though the buſineſs of the drama may require 
an explanation between Horatio and Caliſta, 
whereupon to ground an occaſion for his in- 
tereſting quarrel with Altamont, yet I do not 
ſee any neceſſity to make that a premeditated 
explanation, nor to ſacrifice character by a mea- 
ſure that is inconſiſtent with the better judg- 
ment of Horatio. The poet, however, has 
decreed it otherwiſe, and a deliberate interview 
with Caliſta and Horatio accordingly takes 
place. This, although introduced with a ſolemn 
invocation on his part, is very clumſily con- 
duted— ES 


Teach me, ſome Power! that bappy art of ſpeech 
To dreſs my purpoſe up in gracious words, 
- Such as may ſoftly fleal upon ber ſoul, 
And never waken the tempeſiuous paſſions. = 


Who can expect, after this preparation, to hear 
Horatio thus break his ſecret to Caliſta ? 


Lothario and Califla !-=Thus they join 
Tuo names, which Heav'n decreed ſhould never meet. 


Hence bave the talkers of this populous city 
. A hameful 
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A ſhameful tale to tell for public ort, 

Of an unhappy. beauty, . a falſe fair-oney. 
Who. plighted to a noble youth ber faith, 
When ſbe bad gin'n her honour to @ wreteh, 


This I hold to be totally out of nature; firſt, 
becauſe it is a. palpable departure from his re- 
ſolution to uſe gracious werds z_ next, becauſe 
it has a certain tendency to produce rage and 
not repentance; and thirdly, becauſe it is 
founded in exaggeration and falſehood z; for how 
is he warranted to ſay that the ſtory, is the public 
talk and ſport of the city? If it were ſo, hat 
can his interference avail? why ſeek this in- 
teryview ? 

Why come to tell ber bot ſbe might be bay? 

To ſooth the ſecret anguiſh of her ſoul? 


To comfort that fair mourner, that forlorn one, 
And teach her fleps to know the paths of peace? 


No judge of nature will think he takes the 
means to lead ber into the peths of peace, by 
burrying her. to the very brink of deſperation. 
I need not enlarge upon this obſervation, and 
ſhall therefore only remark, that the fcene breaks 
up, as might be expected, with the following 
proof of her ra and his ſucceſs in per- 
ſuaſion — 


Henceforth, 
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Henceforth, thou officieus fool, 
Meddle no more, nor dare, ev'n on thy life, 
To breathe an accent that may touch my wirtue : 
I am myſelf the guardian of my honour, 
Hnd will not bear ſo inſolent a monitor, 


Let us now enquire how Romont (the Ho- 
ratio of Maſſinger) conducts this incident, a 
character from whom leſs diſcretion is to be 
expected · than from his philoſophical ſucceſſor. 
Romont himſelf diſcovers Beaumelle and Novall 
engaged in the moſt wanton familiarities, and, 
with a warmth ſuitable to his zeal, breaks up 
the amorous conference by driving Novall off 
the ſcene with ineffable contempt z he then ap- 
plies himſelf to the lady, and with a very na- 
tural and manly fpirit ſays, 


Ire you 
Net for yourſelf, but in remembrance of 
Who is your father, and whoſe wife you now art. 


She replies to him with contempt and ridi- 
cule ; he reſumes the ſame charaQeriſtic ſtrain 
he ſet out with, and proceeds— 


My intents, 
Madam, deſerve not thirz nor do I. ay 
To be the wwhetflone of your wit : Preſerve it 
To ſdend on ſuch as know bow to admire 
Such colour d uf. In me there is now ſpeaks to you 
4 
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As true a friend and ſervant to your honour, 
And one that will with as much hazard guard it, 
As ever man dd goodneſs, But then, lady, 

You muft endeavour, not alone to be, 

But to appear worthy ſuch love and ſervice, 
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We have juſt now heard Horatio reproach 
Caliſta with the reports that were circulated 
againſt her reputation; let us compare it with 
what Romont ſays upon the ſame ſubjecł 


But yet be careful ! 
Detraction i a bold monfler, and fears not 
Vo wound the fame of princes, if it find 
But any blemiſh in their lives to work on. 
But I'll be plainer with you: Had the people 
Been learnt to ſpeak but what even now I ſaw, 
Their malice out of that would raiſe an engine 
To overthrow your honour. In my fight, 
With yonder painted fool I frighted from you, 
You us'd familiarity beyond 
A modefl entertainment: You embrac d him 
With too much ardour for à ſtranger, and 
Met him with kiſſes neither chafle nor comely : 
But learn you to forget him, as I will 
Your bounties to him; you will find it ſafer 
Rather to be uncourtly than immodgſt. 


What avails it to attempt drawing a compa- 
riſon between this conduct and that of Hota» 
tio's, where no compariſon is to be made? I 
Vo. III. U leave 
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leave it to the reader, and decline a taſk at once 
ſo unneceſſary and ungrateful. 


When Romont finds no impreſſion is to be 


made upon Beaumelle, he meets her father, 
and immediately falls into the ſame reflection 
that Horatio had ſtruck upon — 


Her father — Hah! 
How if I break this to bim] Sure it cannot 
Meet with an ill conſtruction. His wiſdom, 
Made powerful by the authority of a father, 
Will warrant and give privilege to his counſels, 
It ſhall be ſo. 


If this ſtep needs excuſe, the reader will conſi- 
der that it is a ſtep of prevention. The ex- 
periment however fails, and he is rebuffed with 
ſome aſperity by Rochfort ; this draws on a 
ſcene between him and Charalois, which, as it 
is too long to tranſcribe, ſo it is throughout: too 
excellent to extract any part from it, I can 
only expreſs my ſurprize, that the author of 
The Fair Penitent, with this ſcene before him, 
could conduct his interview between Altamont 
and Horatio upon a plan ſo widely different, 
and ſo much inferior: I muſt ſuppoſe he 
thought it a ſtrong incident to make Altamont 


give a blow to his friend, elſe he might have 


teen an interview carried on with infinitely 
more 
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more ſpirit, both of language and character, be- 
tween Charalois and Romont, in circumſtances 
exactly ſimilar, where no ſuch violence was 
committed, or even meditated, Was it be- 
cauſe Pierre had given a blow to Jaffier, that 
Altamont was to repeat the like indignity to 
Horatio, for a woman, of whoſe averſion he had 
proofs not to be miſtaken? Charalois is a cha- 
racer at leaſt as high and irritable as Altamont, 

and Romont is out of all compariſon more 
rough and plain-ſpoken than Horatio: Chara- 
lois might be deceived into an opinion of 
Beaumelle's affection for him; Altamont could 
not deceive himſelf into ſuch a notion, and the 
lady had teſtified her diſlike of him in the 
ſtrongeſt. terms, accompanied with ſymptoms 
which he himſelf had deſcribed as indicating 
ſome rooted and concealed aflition : Could 
any ſolution be more natural than what Ho- 
ratio gives? Novall was a rival ſo contemptible, 
that Charalois could not, with any degree of 
probability, conſider him as an object of his 
jealouſy ; it would have been a degradation of 
his character, had he yielded to ſuch a ſuſpicion : 
Lothario, on the contrary, was of all men li ing 
the moſt to be apprehended by a huſband, let 
his confidence or vanity be ever fo great. 
Rowe, in his attempt to ſurprize, has ſacrificed 
U32 nature 
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nature and the truth of character for ſtage- 
effect; Maſſinger, by preſerving both nature 
and character, has conducted his friends through 
an angry altercation with infinitely more ſpirit, 
more pathos and more dramatic effect, and yet 
diſmiſſed them with the following animated and 
affecting ſpeech from Charalois to his friend 


Thou'rt not my friend; 
Or being ſo, thou'rt mad. I nuf not buy 
Thy friendſhip at this rate. Had I jufi cauſe, 
Thou know'fl I durſt purſue ſuch injury 
Thro' fire, air, water, earth, nay, <were they all 
Shuffled again to chaos ; but there's none. 
Thy ſtill, Romont, conſifts in camps, not courts, 
Farewel, uncivil man ! let's meet no more 4 
Here our long web of friendſhip I untwiſt. 
Shall I go wvhine, wall pale, and lock my wife 
For nothing from her birth's free liberty, 
That open'd mine to me? Yes; if I do, 
The name of cuckold then dog me with ſcorn : 
J am a Frenchman, no Italian born. (Exit. 


It is plain that Altamont at leaſt was an ex- 
ception to this remark upon Italian huſbands, 
I ſhall purſue this compariſon no further, nor 
offer any other remark upon the incident of the 
blow given by Altamont, except with regard to 
Horatio's conduct upon receiving it; he draws 
his ſword, and immediately ſuſpends reſentment 
upon the following motive: 

| Tet 
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Yet hold! By Heaw'n, his father's in his face! 
Spite of my wrongs, my heart runs o'er with tender- 
neſs, | 


And I could rather die myſelf than hurt bim. 


We muſt ſuppoſe it was the martial attitude 
that Altamont had put himſelf into, which 
brought the reſemblance of his father ſo ſtrongly 
to the obſervation of Horatio, otherwiſe it was 
a very unnatural moment to recolle& it in, 
when he had juſt received the deepeſt inſult one 
man can give to another: It is however worth 
a remark, that this father of Altamont ſhould 
act on both ſides, and yet miſcarry in his me- 
diation; for it is but a few paſſages before that 
Altamont ſays to Horatio, 


Thou wert my father's friend; be low'd thee ell 
A venerable mark of him 
Hangs round thee, and protects thee from my ven- 
geance. 
. I cannot, dare not lift my ſword againſt thee. 


What this mark was is left to conjecture ; but 
it is plain it was as ſeaſonable for Horatio's 
reſcue at this moment, as it was for Altamont a 
few moments after, who had certainly over- 
looked it when he ſtruck the very friend againſt 
whom he could not, dared not /ift his ſword. 
When Lavinia's entrance has parted Alta- 
U 3 mont 
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mont and Horatio, her huſband complains to 
her of the ingratitude with which he has heen 
treated, and ſays — 


He, aue wwas all to me, child, brother, friend, 
With barbarous bloody malice fought my life. 


Theſe are very extraordinary terms for a man 
like Horatio to uſe, and ſeem to convey a charge 
very unfit for him to make, and of a very differ- 
ent nature from the haſty infult he had received; 
in fact it appears as if the blow had totally re- 
verſed his character, for the reſolution he takes 
in conſequence of this perſonal affront is juſt 
ſuch an one as would be only taken by the man 
who dared not to reſent it— 


From Genoa, from falſehood and jnconflancy, 
To ſome more honeſt diſtant clime we'll go : 
Nor will I be beholden to my country 

For augbt but thee, the partner of my flight, 


That Horatio's heroiſm did not conſiſt in the 
ready forgiveneſs of injuries is evident from the 
obſtinate ſullenneſs with which he rejects the 
penitent apologies of Altamont in the further 
progreſs of the play; I am at a laſs therefore to 
know what colour the poet meant to giye his 
character by diſpoſing him to quit his country 
with this inſult unatoned for, and the additional 
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ſtigma upon him of running away from his ap- 
pointment with Lothario for the next morning 
amongſt the rocks. Had he meant to bring him 
off upon the repugnance he felt of reſenting any 
injury againſt the ſon of a father, whoſe image 
was ſo viſible in his face, that his heart ran 
er with fondneſs in ſpite of his wrongs, and he 
could rather die than hurt him; ſurely that image 
would have interceded no leſs powerfully for him, 
when, penetrated with remorſe, he intercedes for 
pity and forgiveneſs, and even faints at his. feet 
with agony at his unrelenting obduracy : It would 
be unfair to ſuppoſe he-was more like his father 
when he had dealt him an inſulting blow, than 
when he was atoning for an injury by the moſt 
ample ſatisfaction and ſubmiſſion, _ 

This is the light in which the conduct of 
Horatio ſtrikes me; if I am wrong, I owe an 
atonement ta the manes of an elegant poet, 
which, upon conviction of my error, I will ſtudy 
to pay in the fulleſt manner I am able, 

It now remains only to ſay a few words upon 
the cataſtrophe, in which the author varies from 
his original, by making Caliſta deſtroy herſelf 
with a dagger, put into her hand for that pur- 
poſe by her father: If I am to moralize upon 
this proceeding of Sciolto, I know full well the 
incident cannot bear up againſt it; a Roman 

U4 father 
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father would ſtand the diſcuſſion better than a 
Chriſtian one; and I alſo know that the moſt 
natural expedient is unluckily a moſt undramatic 
one; yet the poet did not totally overlook it, for 
he makes Sciolto's firſt thought turn upon a 
convent, if I rightly underſtand the following 


paſſage— 


Hence from my fight ! thy father cannot bear thee : 
Fly with thy infamy to ſome dark cell, 

Where, on the confines of eternal night, 

Mourning, misfortunes, cares and anguiſh dwell y 
Where ugly Shams hides her opprobrious head, 
And Death and Hell detefied rule maintain ; 

There bowl out the remainder of thy life 

And wiſh thy name may be no more remember'd. 


Whilſt I am tranſcribing theſe lines a doubt 
ſtrikes me that I have miſinterpreted them, and 
yet Caliſta's anſwer ſeems to point to the mean- 
ing I had ſuggeſted ; perhaps however they are 
mere ravings in fine numbers without any deter- 
minate idea: Whatever they may be, it is clear 
they do not go to the length of death: He tells 
Altamont, as ſoon as ſhe is departed— 


I 20" not kill ber; 
Yet by the ruin ſbe has brought upon us, 
The common inſamy that brands us both, 


She /ba' not "ſcape. 
He 
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He ſeems in this moment to have formed the 
reſolution, which he afterwards puts into execu- 
tion; he prompts her to ſelf- murder, and arms 
her for the act: This may ſave the ſpectators a 
ſight too ſhocking to behold, but does it convey 
leſs horror to the heart, than if he had put her to 
death with his own hand? A father killing his 
child for incontinence with the man whom he 
had not permitted to marry her, when he ſolicit. ' 
ed his conſent, is an act too monſtrous to reflect 
upon : Is that father leſs a monſter, who, deli- 
berately and after full reflection, puts a dagger 
into her hand and bids her commit ſelf- murder? 
I ſhould humbly conceive the latter act a degree 
in guilt beyond the former; eſpecially when I 
hear that father coolly demanding. of his victim, 
if ſhe has reflected upon what may happen after 
death— 


Hat tho confider'd what may happen after it Þ 
| How thy account may fland, and what to anſwer ? 


A parent ſurely would turn that queſtion upon 
his own heart before he precipitated his unpre- 
pared child to ſo awful and uncertain an ac- 
count : Rage and inſtant revenge may fund ſome 
plea; ſudden paſſion may tranſport even a father 
to lift his hand againſt his own offspring ; but 

| this 
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this act of Sciolto has no ſhelter but in heathen 
authority— 


"Tis jufily thought, and worthy of that ſpirit, 
That dwelt in antient Latian breaſts, when Rome 
Was miſtreſi of the world. 


Did ever poetry beguile a man into ſuch an allu- 
ſion? And to what does that piece of information 
tend, that Rome was miſtreſs of the world ? If this 
is human nature, it would almoſt tempt one to 
reply in Sciolto's own words 


I cou'd curſe nature. 


But it is no more like nature, than the following 
ſentiments of Caliſta are like the ſentiments of a 
Penitent, or a Chriſtian 


That I muſt die it is my only comfort ; 
Death is the privilege of human nature, 
And life without it were not worth our taking ——» 


And again, 


Yet Heav' u, who knows our weak imper fe natures, | 
How blind with paſſions, and bow prone to evil, 
Makes not too ſtrict engiry for offences, 

But is aton'd by penitence and prayer. 

Cheap recompence ] here "twwou'd not be receiv'd 
Notbing but blood can make the expiation. 


Such 
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Such is the cataſtrophe of Rowe's Fair Peni- 
tant, ſuch is the repreſentation he gives us of 
human nature, and ſuch the moral of his tra- 
gedy. 

I ſhall conclude with an extract or two from 
the cataſtrophe of The Fatal Dowry ; and firſt, 
for the penitence of Beaumelle, I ſhall ſelect 
only the following ſpeech, addreſſed to her 
huſband ; 


I dare not move you 
To hear me ſpeak. I know my fault is far 
Beyond qualification or excuſe ; 
That *tis not fit for me to hope, or you 
To think of mercy ; only I preſume 
To intreaf you wou'd be pleas'd 10 lool upon 
My ſorrow for it, and believe thiſe tears 
Are the true children of my grief, and not 
A woman's *. 


I need not point out the contraſt between this 
and the quotations from Caliſta, It will require 
a longer extract to bring the conduct of Rochfort 
into compariſon with that of Sciolto : The reader 
will obſerve that Novall's dead body is now on 
the ſcene, Charalois, Beaumelle, and Rochfort 
her father, are preſent, The charge of adultery 
is urged by Charalois, and appeal is made to the 
juſtice of Rochfort in the caſe, 


Rachfort. 
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Rochfort. What anſwer males the priſoner ? 
Beaumelle. TI confeſs 
The fact Im charg'd with, and yield myſelf | 
Moſt miſerably guilty. 
Rochfort, Heaven take mercy 
Upon your ſoul then ! It muſt leave your body— 
— Since that the politic law provides that ſervant!, 
To whoſe care wwe commit our goods, ſhall die 
If they abuſe our trufl ; what can you look for, 
To whoſe charge this mofl hopeful Lord gave up 
All he receiv'd from his brave ancefiors, 
All be cou'd leave to his poſterity ? 
His honour —Wicked woman ! in whoſe ſafety 
All his life's joys and comforts were loct' d up, 
Which thy Iufl, a thief, hath now flolen from him! 
And therefore——— 
Charalois. Stay, juft Judge May not what's l 
By her one fault ( for I am charitable, 
And charge ber not with many) be forgotten 
In her fair life hzreafter ? 
Rochfort, Newer, Sir 
The wrong that's done to the chafle married bed, 
Repentant tears can never expiate : 
And be aſſur d to pardon ſuch a fin, 
I: an offence as great as to commit it. 


In conſequence of this the huſband ftrikes her 
dead before her father's eyes: The act indeed is 
horrid ; even tragedy ſhrinks from it, and Nature 
with a father's voice inſtantly cries out—[s ſhe 
dead thin und you have hill'd her? —Charalois 
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avows it, and pleads his ſentence for the deed ; 
the revolting, agonized parent breaks forth into 
one of the moſt pathetic, natural and expreſſive 
lamentations, that the Engliſh drama can pro- 
duce 


— k I pronounc'd it 
As a Judge only, and a friend to juflice, 
And, zealous in defence of your wrong'd honour, 
Broke all the ties of nature, and cafl off 
The love and ſoft affettion of a father x 
I in your cauſe put on a ſearlet robe 
Of red dy d cruelty ; but in return 
You have adwanc d for me no flag of mercy 4 
I look'd on you as a wrong'd huſband, but 
You clos'd your eyes againfl me as a father, 
Oh, Beaumelie ! Ob, my daughter 
Charalois. This is madneſs. 
Rochfort. Keep from me !>=Cou'd not one good 
thought riſe up 
To tell you dr ae en antiantic 
Begot by a weak man, and born a woman, 
And cou'd not therefore but partake of frailty Þ 
Or wherefore did not thankfulneſs flep forth 
To urge my many merits, which I may 
Object to you, fince you prove ungratęſul ? 
Flinty-hearted Charalois !— 
Charalois. Nature does prevail above your virtue. 


What concluſions can I draw from theſe compa- 
rative examples, * every reader would not 
anticipate ? 
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anticipate? Is there a man, who has any feeling 
for real nature, dramatic character, moral ſenti- 
ment, tragic pathos or nervous diction, who can 
heſitate, even for a moment, where to beſtow the 


palm ? 
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An tott morimur ? 
(SENECA IN TROAD.) 


Believe there are few people, who have not 
at ſome time or other felt a propenſity to 
humour themſelves in that kind of melancholy, 
which ariſes in the mind upon reviſiting the 
ſcene of former happineſs, and contemplating the 
change that time has wrought in its appearance 
by the mournful compariſon of preſent with paſt 
impreſſions, | 
In this train of thought I was the other day car- 
ried almoſt imperceptibly to the country ſeat of 
a deceaſed friend, whoſe loſs I muſt ever lament. 
J had not been there ſince his death, and there 
was adrearineſs in the ſcene as I approached, that 
might have almoſt tempted me to believe even 
things 
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things inanimate partook of my ſenſations. The 
traces of my friend, whoſe ſolicitude for order 
and ſeemlineſs reached to every thing about him, 
were no longer to be ſeen: The cottages and 
little gardens of his poor neighbours, which uſed 
to be ſo trim and neat, whilſt his eye was over 
them, ſeemed to be falling into neglect; the 
lawn before his houſe was now become a ſoli- 
tude ; no labourers at their work ; no domeſtics 
at their ſports and exerciſes : I looked around 
for my old acquaintance, that uſed to be grazing 
up and down upon their penſions of paſturage; 
they had probably been food for hounds long 
ago ; Nature had loſt her ſmile of hoſpitality 
and benevolence z methought I never ſaw any 
thing more diſconſolate. 
As I entered the houſe, an aged woman, whom 
I had long remembered as one of the fimily, 
met me in the paſſage, and, looking me in the 
face, cried out, “ Is it you, Sir?” —and burſt 
into tears: She followed me into the common 
ſitting-room, and as ſhe was opening the ſhut- 
ters, obſerved to me“ That it did not look as 
« it uſed to do, when my lord was living.” It 
was true; I had already made the remark in 
ſilence: “ How the face of a friend,” faid I 
within myſelf, © enlivens all things about him! 
« What hours of placid delight have I paſſed 
“within 
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« within theſe walls! Have I ever heard a word 


&« here fall from his lips, that I have wiſhed him 
cc to recall? Has the reputation of the abſent 
<« ever bled by a ſtab of his giving? Has the 
« ſenſibility of any perſon preſent ſuffered for an 
« expreſſion of his? Once, and only once, in 
ce this very ſpot, I drew from him the circum= 
te ſtantial detail of an unfortunate period in his 
““ life: It was a recital ſo manly and ingenuous, 
“ fo void of colouring, ſo diſdainful of complaint 
* and ſo untainted by aſperity, that it carried 
4 conviction to my mind, and I can ſcarce con- 
tc ceive a degree of prejudice that could have 
&« held out againſt it; but-I could perceive that 


« the greateſt event in a man's hiſtory may turn 


« by ſprings ſo ſubtle and concealed, that they 
« can never be laid open for public exculpation, 
&« and that in the proceſs of all human trials 
&« there may be things too ſmall for the fingers 
c of the law to feel; motives, which produce 
« the good or ill fortunes of men and govern 
« their actions, but which cannot guide the 
« judgments, or even come under the con- 


tc templation of thoſe who are appointed to de- 


„ cide upon them.“ 


I ſoon quitted this apartment, and entered one 


which I contemplated with more ſatisfaction, and 


even with a degree of veneration; for it was 
the 
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the chamber, in which I had ſeen my friend 
yield up the laſt breath of life, Few men had 
endured greater perſecution in the world; none 
could leave it in greater peace and charity: If 
forgiveneſs of injuries conftitutes a merit, our 
enemies ſurely are thoſe to whom we are moſt 
beholden. How awful is the laſt ſcene of a 
man's life, who has filled a dubious and im- 
portant part on the ſtage of the world “ Of 
« a truth,” thought I, © thou art happily re- 
« moved out of an unfriendly world; if thou 
C hadſt deceived my. good opinion, it had been 
4 an injury to my nature: But though the living 
cc man can wear a maſk and carry on deceit, the 
« dying Chriſtian cannot counterfeit : Sudden 
c death may ſmite the hypocrite, the ſenſualiſt, 
&« the impoſtor, and they may die in their ſhame ; 
&« but flow and gradual diſſolution, a lingering 
“ death of agony and decay, will ſtrip the human 
c heart before it ſeizes it; it will lay it naked, 
« before it ſtops it. There is no trifling with 
“ ſome ſolemnities ; no prevaricating with God, 
« when we are on the very threſhold of his pre- 
“ ſence : Many worldly friendſhips diſſolve away 
« with his breath to whom they were pledged ; 
te but thy laſt moments, my friend, were ſo em- 
« ployed as to ſeal my affection to thy memory 
4 cloſer than it was ever attached to thy perſon ; 

Vor, III. X and 
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- and I have it now to ſay, there was a man, 
« whom I have loved and ſerved, and who has 
e not deceived or betrayed me.“ 
And what muſt I now think of ORE, 
when I reflect upon thoſe who had it, and upon 
this man, who had it not? Fallacious teſt | 
Contemptible purfuit ! How often, ſince the 
exile of Ariſtides, has integrity been thy victim 
and villany thine idol ? Worſhip it then, thou 
filthy idolater, and take the proper wages of 
thy ſervility ; be the dupe of cunning, and the 
ſtalking-horſe of hypocriſy, 

What a contraſt to the death I have now 
been reviewing, occurs to my mind, when I re- 
flect upon the dreadful conſummation af the once 
popular Antitheius / I remember him in the 
height of his fame, the hero of his party; 
no man fo careſſed, followed and applauded ; 
He was a little looſe, his friends would own, 
in his moral character, but then he was the 
honeſteſt fellow in the world; it was not to be 
denied, that he was rather free in his notions, 
but then he was the beſt creature living, I 
have ſeen men of the graveſt characters wink 
at his ſallies, becauſe he was fo pleaſant and fo 
well bred, it was impoſſible to be angry with 
him. Every thing went well with him, and 
Antitbeùs ſeemed to be at the ſummit of human 


proſperity, 
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- proſperity, when he was ſuddenly ſeized with the 

moſt alarming ſymptoms : He was at his coun- 
try houſe, and (which had rarely hzppened to 
him) he at that time chanced to be alone; 
wife or family he had none, and out of the mul- 
titude of his friends no one happened to be near 
him at the moment of this attack. 

A neighbouring phyſician was called out 
of bed in the night to come to him with all 
haſte in this extremity : He found him ſit- 
ting up in his bed ſupported by pillows, his 
countenance full of horror, his breath ſtruggling 
as in the article ef death, his pulſe inter- 
mitting,- and at times beating with ſuch rapi- 
dity as could hardly be counted. Autitheus diſ- 
- miſſed the attendants he had about him, and ea- 
gerly demanded of the phyſician, if he thought 
him in danger: The phyſician anſwered that he 
muſt fairly tell him he was in imminent danger 
How fo! how ſo! do you think me dying —He 
was ſorry to ſay the ſymptoms indicated death.— 
Impoſſible! you muſt not let me die: I dare not 
die: O doctor] ſave me, if you can, —Y our ſitua- 
tion, Sir, is ſuch, ſaid the phyſician, that it is not 
in mine, or any other man's art, to ſave you; 
and I think I ſhould not do my duty, if I gave 
you any falſe hopes in theſe moments, which, if I 
am not miſtaken, will not more. thag ſuffice for 

. X 2 any 
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any worldly or other concerns, which you may 
have upon your mind to ſettle.— My mind is full 
of horror, cried the dying man, and I am incapa- 
dle of preparing it for death. — He now fell into an 
agony, accompanied with a ſhower of tears; a 
cordial was adminiſtered, and he revived in a de- 
gree; when turning to the phyſician, who had his 
fingers on his pulſe, he eagerly demanded of 
him, if he did not ſee that blood upon the feet- 
curtains of his bed. There was none to be ſeen 
the phyſician aſſured him; it was nothing but a 
vapour of his fancy.—/ ſee it plainly, ſaid Anti- 
theiis, in the ſhape of a human hand: ¶ have been 
viſited with a tremendous apparition. As I was 
lying ſleepleſs in my bed this night, I took up a letter 
of a deceaſed friend, to diſſipate certain thoughts 
that made me uneaſy. I believed him to be a great 
philoſopher, and was converted to his opiniqus : Per- 
ſuaded by his arguments and my own experience that 
the diſorderly affairs of this evil world could not be 
adminiſtered by any wiſe, juſt or provident Being, 1 
had brought myſelf to think no ſuch Being could ex- 
iſt and that à life, produced by chance, muſt ter- 
minate in annihilation : This ts the reaſoning of that 
letter, and ſuch were the thoughts I was revolving 
in my mind, when the apparition of my dead friend 
preſented itſelf before me; and, unfolding the cur- 


tains of my bed, flaad at my. feet, looking earneſtly 
upon 
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upon me for a conſiderable ſpace of time. My heart 
ſunk within me; for his face was ghaſtly; full of 
horror, with an expreſſion of ſuch anguiſh as I can 
never deſcribe : His eyes were fixed upon me, and at 
length with a mournful motion of his bead Alas, 
alas !” he cried, © we are in a fatal error”'—and 
taking hold of the curtains with bis hand, ſhook them 
violently and diſappeared, —T his, I proteſt to you, I 
both ſaw and heard, and look ! where the print of 
his hand is left m blood upon the curtains. 

Antitheiis ſurvived the relation of this viſion 
very few hours, and died delirious in great ago- 
nies. | 
What a forſaken and diſconſolate creature is a 
man without religion !. 

Reader, whoſoever thou art, deceive not thy- 
ſelf; let not paſſion, or proſperity, or wit, or 
wantonneſs, ſeduce thy reaſon to an attempt 
againſt the truth. If thou haſt the faculties of 
a man, thou wilt never bring thyſelf to a fixed 
perſuaſion that there is no God: Struggle how 
thou wilt againſt the notion, there will be a mo- 
ment when the glaring conviction will burſt up- 
on thy mind. Now mark what follows If there 
is a God, the government of the world is in that 
God; and this once admitted, the neceſſity of a 
future ſtate follows of conſequence. Aſk thy- 
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ſtate; what, but thoſe of juſtice and retribution, 
to reward the good, and to puniſh the evil? Our 
preſent life then is a life of probation, a ſtate of trial 
and of diſcipline, preparatory to that future ſtate, 
Now ſee what is fallen upon thee, and look well 
to thyſelf for the conſequences : Thou haſt let 
the idea of a God into. thy mind; becauſe indeed 
thou couldſt not keep it out, and religion ruſhes 
through the breach. It is natural religion hither- 
to, and no more: But no matter; there is enough 
even in natural religion to make thee tremble. 
Whither wilt thou now reſort for comfort, whi- 
ther fly for refuge from the wrath to come? 
Behold the aſylum is open, Chriſtianity is thy ſal- 
vation and redemption: That, which natural re- 
| ligion hath ſhadowed out to thee in terrors, 
Chriſtianity will reveal in glory: It will clear up 
thy doubts, diſperſe thy fears, and turn thy hopes 
into certainty. Thy reaſonings about a future 
ſtate, which are but reaſonings, it will not only 
verify by divine authorities, but by poſitive proof, 
by viſible example, atteſted by witneſſes, con- 
firmed by the evidence of the ſenſes, and uncon- 
tradicted by the hiſtory of ages. Now thou wilt 
know to thy comfort, that there is a Mediator 
gone before thee, who will help out thy imperfect 
atonement, when thou art. brought to judgment 


in a future ſtate, Thou wilt indeed be told for 
| certain, 
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certain, that this life is a ſtate of probation, and 
that thou ſhalt be brought to account for thine 
actions; but thou wilt be taught an eaſy leſſon 
of ſalvation; thou wilt be cheared with the mer- 
cies of thy God, and comforted with the aſſur- 
ance of pardon, if thou wilt heartily turn to re- 
pentance: Thou wilt find that all this ſyſtem of 
religion. is conformable to thoſe natural notions, 
which reaſon ſuggeſted to thee before, with this 
advantage, that it makes them clearer, purifies, 
refines, enlarges them; ſhuts out every diſmal 
proſpect, opens all that is delightfu), and points 4 
road to Heaven thraugh paths of peace and plea« 
ſantneſi. 


N*-XCII. 


D O not know a man in England better 
received in the circles of the great than 
Fack Gayleſs : Though he has no one quality 
for which he ought to be reſpected, and ſome 
points in his character for which he ſhould 
be held in deteſtation, yet his manners are ex- 
ternally ſo agreeable, and his temper generally 
ſo ſocial, that he makes a holiday in every fa- 
mily where he viſits. He lives with the no- 
bility upon the eaſieſt footing, and in the great 
8&4 houſes 
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houſes where he is in habits of intimacy, he 
knows all the domeſtics by name, and has 
ſomething to ſay to every one of them upon his 
arrival: He has a joke with the butler at the 
ſide-board during dinner, and ſets the footman a 
tittering behind his chair, and is ſo comical and 
ſo familiar He has the beſt receipt book in 
England, and recommends himſelf to the cook by 
a new ſauce, for he is in the ſecrets of the King's 
kitchen at Verſailles: He has the fineſt breed of 
ſpaniels in Europe, and is never without a puppy 
at the command of a friend: He knows-the 
theory of hunting from top to bottom, is always 
in with, the hounds, can develop every hit in a 
2 and was never known to chear a wrong 

og in a cover, when he gives his tongue: If 
you want an odd horſe to match your ſet, Jack is 
your man; and for a neat travelling carriage, 
there is not an item that he will not ſuperintend, 
if you are deſirous to employ him; he will be at 
your door with it, when the builder brings it 


home, to ſee that nothing is wanting, he is ſo 


ready and fo obliging : No man canvaſſes a coun- 
ty or borough like Jack Gayleſs; he is fo plea- 
ſant with the freeholders, and has ſo. many ſongs 


and ſuch. facetious toaſts, and fuch a way with 


him amongſt their wives and daughters, that fleſh 
and blood cannot hold out againſt him: In ſhort, 
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he is the beſt leader of a mob, and of courſe the 


honeſteſt fellow in England. 

A merchant's daughter of great fortune mar- 
ried him for love; he ran away with her from a 
boarding-ſchool, but her father after a time was 
reconciled to his ſon-in-law, and Jack, during the 
life of the good man, paſſed his time in a ſmall 
country houſe on Clapham Common, ſuperin- 
tending the concerns of about ſix acres of 
ground ; being very expert however in the gar- 


dens and grape-houſe, and a very ſociable fellow 


over a bottle with the citizen and his friends on 
a Saturday and Sunday, he became a mighty fa- 
vourite: All this while he lived upon the beſt 
terms with his wife; kept her a neat little pal- 
frey, and regularly took his airing on the 'com- 
mon by her ſide in the moſt uxorious manner: 
She was in fact a moſt excellent creature, of the 
ſweeteſt temper and mildeſt manners, ſo that 
there ſeemed no interruption to their happineſs, 
but what aroſe from her health, which was of a 
delicate nature. After a few years the citizen 
died, and Jack, whoſe conviviality had given him 
a helping hand out of the world, found himſelf in 
poſſeſſion of a very handſome ſum of money, up- 

on caſting up his affairs at his deceaſe. 
Jack Gayleſs having no further ' purpoſe to 
keve ſaw no occaſion to conſult appearances any 
longer, 
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longer, and began to form connexions, in which 
he did not think it neceſſary for his wife to have 
a ſhare, He now ſet out upon the purſuit of 
what the world calls pleaſure, and ſoon found 
himſelf in the company of thoſe whom the world 
calls the Great. He had the addreſs to recom- 
mend himſelf to his new acquaintance, and uſed 
great diſpatch in getting rid of his old ones: His 
wife was probably his greateſt incumbrance on this 
occaſion ; but Jack poſſeſſed one art in perſection, 
which ſtood him in great ſtead ; he had the ci- 
villeſt way of inſulting that could be imagined; 
and as the feelings of his wife were thoſe of the 
fondeſt ſuſceptibility, operating upon a weak and 
delicate conſtitution, he ſucceeded to admiration 
in tormenting her by neglect, at the ſame time that 
he never gave her a harſh expreſſion, and in par- 
ticular, when any body elſe was preſent, behaved 
himſelf towards her in fo obliging a manner, that 
all his acquaintance ſet him down as the beſt 
- tempered fellow living, and her as a lady, by his 
report, rather captious and querulential, When 
he had thus got the world on his ſide, he detach- 
ed himſelf more and more from her ſociety, and 
became leſs ſtudious to diſguiſe the inſults he 
put upon her: She declined faſt in her health, 
and certain ſymptoms began to appear, which 
convinced Jack that a perſeverahce in his ſyſtem . 

6 | would 
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would in a ſhort time lay her in the grave, and 
leave him without any further moleſtation. Her 
habit was conſumptive, for where is the human 
frame that can long reſiſt the agony of the 
heart? In this extremity ſhe requeſted the aſſiſt- 
ance of a certain phyſician, very eminent in theſe 
caſes: This little gentleman has a way of hitting 
off the complaints of his patients, which is not 
always ſo convenient to thoſe expectant parties, 
who have made up their minds and reconciled 
themſelves to the call of nature. As Jack had one 
object, and the Doctor another, they did not en- 
tirely agree in their proceſs, and ſhe was ſent 
down by her huſband into a diſtant county for 
the benefit of the air, in a low ſituation and a 
damp houſe. Jack and the phyſician had now a 
ſcene of altercation, in which it was evident that 
the leaſt man of the two had the greateſt ſpirit and 
the largeſt heart, and Jack certainly put up with 
ſome expreſſions, which could only be paſſed over 
by perfect innocence or abſolute cowardice: The 
little Doctor, who had no objection to ſend Jack 
out of the world, and a very longing deſire to 
keep his lady in it, ſpoke like a man who had 
long been in the practice of holding death at de- 
fianee; but what Jack loſt in argument he made 
up in addreſs, and after profeſſing his acquieſcence 
in the meaſures of his antagoniſt, he ſilently de- 

termined 
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termined to purſue his own, and the Poctor's 


departure was very ſoon followed by that of 
his patient. The dying wife made a feeble 


ſtand for a while, but what can a broken heart 
do againſt a hardened one ? 

After Jack had taken ſuch zealous pains t6 
over-rule the Doctor's advice, it is not to be ſup- 
poſed but he would have accompanied his wife 
to the place of her deſtination, if it had been 
enly for the ſatisfaction of contemplating the 
effects of his own greater ſagacity in her caſe ; 
and he proteſted to her, in the kindeſt manner, 
that nothing ſhould have robbed him of the 
pleaſure of attending her on the journey, but the 
moſt indiſpenſable and unexpected buſineſs : He 
had juſt then received letters from two friends, 
which would be attended with the greateſt breach 


of honour, if neglected; and ſhe knew his nicety 


of principle in thoſe affairs: He would not read 
them to her, as ſhe was in too weak a condition 
(he obſerved) to attend to buſineſs, but ſhe might 
reſt aſſured, he would, if poſſible, overtake her on 
the way, or be with her in a few hours after her 
arrival, for he ſhould be impatient to be a wit- 
neſs of her recovery, which he perſuaded himſelf 
would ſoon take place, when ſhe had made ex- 
periment of the place he had choſen for her. 
When he had finiſhed his apology, his wife 

. raiſed 
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raiſed her eyes from the ground, where ſhe had 
fixed them whilſt he was ſpeaking, and with a 
look of ſuch mild languor, and ſuch dying ſoft- 
neſs, as would almoſt have melted marble into pi- 
ty, mournfully replied—farewell /—and reſigning 
herſelf to the ſupport of her maid and a nurſe, 
was lifted into her carriage, and left her huſband 
to purſue his buſineſs without reproach. 

Jack Gayleſs now loſt no further time in ful- 
filling the promiſe he had made to his wife, and 
immediately began to apply himſelf to the letters, 

which had ſo indiſpenſably prevented him from 
paying her thoſe kind offices, which her ſituation 
was in ſo much need of, Theſe letters I ſhall 
now inſert, as ſome of my readers may probably 
think he wants a juſtification on this occaſion, 
The firſt was from a great lady of unblemiſhed 
reputation, who has a character for public chari- 
ty and domeſtic virtues, which even malice has 
not dared to impeach. Her ladyſhip was now 
at her country ſeat, where ſhe preſided at a table 
of the moſt ſplendid hoſpitality, and regulated a 
princely eſtabliſhment with conſummate judg- 
ment and decorum: In this great family Jack 
had long been a welcome viſiter, and as he had 
received a thouſand kindneſſes at her hands, 


gratitude would diſpoſe him to conſider her re- 
queſts 
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queſts as commands the moſt preſſing. The 
important contents were as follows, viz. 


Dear Jack, | 

Jam ſorry your wife's ſo fick ; but methinks you'd 
do well to change the ſcene; and come amongſt us, 
now home's ſo dull. You'll be griev'd to hear I 
have clapp'd Tom Jones in the back finews: Ned 
has put a charge to him, but he is ſo cruelly let down, 
J am afraid he muſt be ſcor'd with a fine iron, 
and that will be an eye-ſore, to ſay no worſe on't. 
My lord you know hates writing, ſo he bids me tell 
you to bring Moll Roſs with you, as he thinks there 
is a young man here will take her off your hands ; 
and as you have had the beſt of her, and ſhe is rather 
under your weight, think you'll be glad to get well 
out of her. Would you believe it, I was eight hours 
in the ſaddle yeſlerday : Me dug a fox in Lady 
Tabby's park : The old Dowager goes on ſetting 
traps; all the country round cries out upon it : 
Thank the fates, ſhe had a py'd peacock and a whole 
brood of Guinea fowls carried off laſt night : My 
lord ſays tis a judgment upon her. Don't forget 
to bring your Highland tarrier, as I would fain 
have a croſs with my bitch Cruel. 


Dear Fack, yours, 
* 


As 
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As Jack Gayleſs was not one of thoſe milk. 
ſops, who let family excuſes ſtand in the way of 
the more amiable office of obliging his friends, 
and ſaw in its juſt light the ridicule he would 
naturally expoſe himſelf to, if he ſheltered himſelf 
under ſo filly a pretence as a wife's ſickneſs, he 
would infallibly have obeyed her ladyſhip's com- 
mands, and ſet out with the Highland tarrier 
inſtead of Mrs, Gayleſs, if he had not been di- 
vided by another very preſſing attention, which 
every man of the world will acknowledge the 
. importance of, There was a certain young lady 
of eaſy virtue, who had made a tender impreffion 
on his heart as he was innocently taking the air 
in Hyde Park: He had prevailed ſo far with her 
as to gain her conſent to an appointment for that 
day; not foreſeeing, as I ſhould ſuppoſe, or per- 
haps not juſt at that moment recollecting his 
wife's journey, and the call there would be upon 
him on that account. This young lady, who 
was wanting in no other virtue but chaſtity, had 
learnt ſome particulars of Mr. Gayleſs, which 
ſhe had not been informed of when ſhe yielded 
to the aſſignation, and in conſequence had writ- 
ten him the follewing perplexing billet; 


I am ſorry it is not poſſible for me to receive the 


honour 
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honour of your viſit, and the more ſo, at I am 
afraid my reaſon for declining it, though inſuper- 
able with me, will not appear a ſu efficient one in 
your opinion. I have juſt now been informed that 
you are a married man; this. would have been 
enough, if I had not heard it with the addition, 
that your Lady is one of the moſt excellent and moft 
injured women living indeed ſbe be yet living, 
for I learn from the ſame authority that ſhe is in 
the laſi tage of a rapid decline. 
In what light nut I regard myſelf, if I was to 
ſupply you with a mative for neglecting that atten- 
tion, which her ſituation demands of you Don't 
let it ſurprixe you, that a woman who has forfeited 
her claim to medeſly, ſhould yet retain ſome preten- 
ions to humanity : I you have renounced both the 
ene and the other, I have a double motive for de- 
clining your acquaintance. fp | 
| Jam, Cc. 


*.. 


The ſtile of this letter ſeemed ſo extraordinary 
to Jack, and ſo unlike what he had been uſed 
to receive from correſpondents of this lady's de- 
ſcription, that it is not to be wondered at, if it 
threw him into a profound meditation: Not 
that the rebuke made any other impreſſion on 
him, than as it ſeemed to involve a myſtery, 

which 
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which he could not expound ; for it never en- 
tered into his head to ſuppoſe that the writer 
was in earneſt, In this dilemma he imparted it 
to a friend, and with his uſual gaiety deſired his 
help to unriddle it: His friend peruſed it, and 
with a ſerious countenance told him he was ac- 
quainted with the lady, and gave her perfect 
credit for the ſincerity of the ſentiments it con- 
tained : She was a romantic girl, he told him, 
and not worth a further thought ; but as he per- 
ceived he was chagrined with the affair, he ad- 

viſed him to take poſt for the country, and attend 
the ſummons of his noble correſpondent, for that 
he himſelf had always found the diſſipation of a 
journey the beſt remedy in all caſes of vexation, 
like the preſent. This friendly advice was im- 
mediately followed by an order for the journey, 
and Jack Gayleſs put himſelf into his poſt-chaiſe, 
with his tarrier by his ſide, ordering his groom to 
follow with Moll Roſs by eaſy ſtages. 

Whilſt Jack was rapidly poſting towards the 
houſe of jollity and diffipation, his ſuffering and 
forſaken wife by ſlow ſtages purſued her laſt me- 
lancholy journey : Supported in her coach by her 
two women, and attended by an old man ſervant 
of her father's, ſhe at laſt reached the allotted 
houſe, where her miſeries were to find a period. 
One indiſcretion only, a ſtolen and precipitate 

Vor. III. * marriage, 
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marriage, had marked her life with a blemifh, 
and the huſband, who in early youth had betrayed 
her artleſs affection into that fatal miſtake, was 
now the choſen inſtrument of chaſtiſement. She 
bore her complicated afflictions with the moſt 
patient reſignation ; neither ſickneſs nor ſorrow 
forced a complaint from her; and Death, by the 
gentleneſs of his advances, ſeemed to lay aſide 
his terrors, and approach her with reſpect and 
pity. 
Jack was ſtill upon his viſtt, when he received 
the news of her death: This event obliged him 
to break off from a moſt agreeable party, and 
take a journey to London ; but as the ſeaſon had 
happened to ſet in for a ſevere froſt, and the fox- 
hounds were confined to their kennel, he had 
the conſolation to reflect that his amuſements 
were not ſo much interrupted as they might have 
been. He gave orders for a handſome funeral, 
and deported himſelf with ſuch outward propriety 
on the occaſion, that all the world gave him cre- 
dit for his behaviour, and he continues to be the 
ſame popular character amongſt his acquaintance, 
and univerſally careſſed: In ſhort, Jack Gayleſs 
(to uſe the phraſe of faſhion) is the bongſteſt fel- 
lo in England, and—a diſgrace to human na- 
ture, ; 


Ne XCIII. 
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N' XCIII. 


TDEING now arrived at the concluſion of 
4.7 my Third Volume, and having hitherto given 


my readers very little interruption in my own 


perſon, I hope I may be permitted to make one 
ſhort valedictory addreſs to theſe departing ad- 
venturers, in whoſe ſucceſs I am naturally fo 
much intereſted. : | 

I have employed much time and care in rear- 
ing up theſe Eſſays to what I conceived maturity, 
and qualifying them, as far as I was able, to 
ſhift for themſelves, in a world where they are 
to inherit no popularity from their author, nor 
to look for any favour but what they can earn 
for themſelves. To any, who ſhall queſtion 
them who they are, and whence they come, they 
may truly anſwer Me are all one man's ſons— 
we are indeed Obſervers, but no Spies. If this 
ſhall not ſuffice, and they muſt needs give a fur- 
ther account of themſelves, they will have to ſay, 
that he who ſent them into the world, ſent them 
as an offering of his good-will to mankind ; that 
he truſts they have been ſo trained as not to hurt 
the feelings or offend the principles of any man, 
who ſhall admit them into his company and 
| that for their errors (which he cannot doubt are 


Y 2 many) 
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many) he hopes they will be found errors of the 
underſtanding, not of the heart: They are the 
firſt-fruits of his leiſure and retirement; and as 
the mind of a man in that ſituation will natu- 
rally bring the paſt ſcenes of active life under 
its examination and review, it will ſurely be 
conſidered as a. pardonable zeal for being yet 
ſerviceable to mankind, if he gives his expe- 
rience and obſervations to the world, when he 
has no further expectations from it on the ſcore 
of fame or fortune. Theſe are the real motives 
for the publication of - theſe Papers, and this the 
Author's true ſtate of mind: To ferve the cauſe 
of morality and religion is his firſt ambition 
to point out ſome uſeful leſſons for amending 
the education. and manners of young people of 
either ſex, and to mark the evil habits and un- 
focial humours of men, with a view to their 
reformation, are the general objects of his un- 
dertaking. He has formed his mind to be con- 
tented with the conſciouſneſs of theſe honeſt 
endeavours, and with a very moderate ſhare of 
ſucceſs : He has ample reaſon notwithſtanding 
to be more than ſatisfied, with the reception 
theſe Papers have already had in their proba- 
. tionary excurſion; and it is not from any diſ- 
guſt, taken up in a vain conceit of his own 
merits, that he has more than once obſerved 


upon 
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upon the frauds and follies of popularity, or that 
he now repeats his opinion, that it is the worſt 
guide a public man can follow, who wiſhes not 
- to go out of the track of honeſty; for at the ſame 
time that he has ſeen men force their way in 
- the world by effrontery, and heard others ap- 
plauded for their talents, whoſe only recom- 
mendation has been their ingenuity in wicked- 
neſs, he can recollect very few indeed, who 
have ſucceeded; cither in fame or fortune, under 

the diſadvantages of modeſty and merit, 
To ſuch readers, as ſhall have taken up 
theſe Eſſays with a candid diſpoſition to be 
pleaſed, he will not fcruple to expreſs. 2 hope 
that they have not been altogether diſappointed ; 
for though he has been unaſſiſted in compoſing 
them, he has endeayoured to open a variety of 
reſources, ſenſible that he had many different 
palates to provide for. The ſubject of politics, 
however, will never be one of theſe reſources; 
a ſubject which he has neither the will nor the 
capacity to meddle with. There is yet another 
topic, Which he has been no leſs ſtudious to 
avoid, which is perſonality; and though he 
profeſſes to give occaſional delineations of living 
manners, and not to make men in his cloſet 
(as ſome Eſſayiſts have done) he does not mean 
to point at individuals; for as this is a practice 
which 
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which he has ever rigidly abſtained from when 
he mixed in the world, he ſhould hold himſelf 
without the excuſe, even of temptation, if he 
was now to take it up, when he has withdrawn 
himſelf from the world. 

In the Eſſays (which he has preſumed to call 
Literary, becauſe he cannot ftrike upon any 
appoſite title of an humbler ſort) he has ſtudied 
to render himſelf intelligible to readers of all 
deſcriptions, and the deep-read ſcholar will not 
faſtidiouſly pronounce them ſhallow, only be- 
cauſe he can fathom them with eaſe ; for that 
would be to wrong both himſelf and their 
author, who, if there is any vanity in a pedantic 
margin of references, certainly reſiſted that va- 
nity, and as certainly had it at his choice to 
have loaded his page with as great a parade of 
authorities, as any of his brother writers upon 
claſſical ſubjects have oſtentatiouſſy diſplayed. 
But if any learned critic, now or hereafter, ſhall 
find occaſion to charge theſe Eſſays on the ſcore 
of falſe authority or actual error, their author 
will moſt thankfully meet the inveſtigation 
and the fair Reviewer ſhall find that he has 
either candour to adopt correction, or materials 
enough in reſerve to maintain every warrant- 
able aſſertion. 


The Moraliſt and the Divine, it is hoped, wall | 
I here 
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here find nothing to except againſt; it is not 
likely ſuch an offence ſhould be committed by 
one, who has reſted all his hope in that Revela- 
tion, on which his faith is founded; whom 
nothing could ever divert from his aim of 
turning even the gayeſt ſubjects to moral pur- 
poſes, and who reprobates the jeſt, which pro- 
vokes a laugh at the expence of a bluſh, 

The Eſſays of a critical fort are no leſs ad- 
dreſſed to the moral objects of compoſition, 
than to thoſe which they have more profeſſedly 
in view: They are not gundertaken for the 
invidious purpoſe of developing errors, and 
ſtripping the laurels of departed poets, but fimply 
for the uſes of the living. The ſpecimens al- 
ready given, and thoſe which are intended to - 
follow in the further proſecution of the work, 
are propoſed as diſquiſitions of inſtruction rather 
than of, ſubtlety; and if they ſhall be found 
more particularly to apply to dramatic com- 
poſitions, it is becauſe their author looks up to 
the ſtage, as the great arbiter of more im- 
portant delights, than thoſe only which con- 
cern the taſte and talents of the nation; it is 
becauſe he ſees with ſerious regret the buffoonery 
and low abuſe of humour to which it is ſink- 
ing, and apprehends for the conſequences ſuch 
an influx of folly may lead to. It will be rea- 

dily 
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dily granted there are but two modes of com- 
bating this abaſement of the drama with any 
probability of ſucceſs: One of theſe modes is, 
by an expoſition of ſome. one or other of the 
productions in queſtion, which are ſuppoſed to 
contribute to its degradation ; the other is, by 
inviting the attention of the public to an exa- 
mination of better models, in which the ſtandard 
works of our early dramatiſts abound. If the 
latter mode therefore ſhould be adopted in theſe 
Eſſays, and the former altogether omitted, none 
of their readers will regret the preference that 
has been given upon ſuch an alternative. 

If the ladies of wit and talents do not take 
offence at ſome of theſe Eſſays, it will be a teſt 
of the truth of their pretenſions, when they diſ- 
cern that the raillery, pointed only at affectation 
and falſe character, has no concern with them. 
There is nothing in which this nation has 
more right to pride itſelf, than the genius of 
its women ; they have only to add a little more 
attention to their domeſtic virtues, and their 
fame will fly over the face of the globe. If I 
had ever known a good match broken off on 
the part of the man, becauſe a young lady had 
too much modeſty and diſcretion, or was too 
ſtrictly educated in the duties of a good wife, 
I hope I underſtand myſelf too well to obtrude 


my 
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my old-faſhioned maxims upon them. They 
might be as witty as they pleaſed, if I thought 
it was for their good; but if a racer, that has 
too great a ſhare of heels, muſt lie by becauſe 
it cannot be matched, ſo muſt every young 
ſpinſter, if her wits are too nimble. If I could 
once diſcover.,that men chuſe their wives, as 
they do their friends, for their manly atchiev- 
ments and convivial talents, for their being 
jolly fellows over a bottle, or topping a five- 
barred gate in a fox-chace, I ſhould then be 
| able to account for the many Amazonian figures 
I encounter in ſlouched hats, great-cvats and 
half-boots, and I would not preſume to ſet my 


face againſt the faſhion ; or if my experience 


of the fair- ſex could produce a ſingle inſtance 
in the ſect of Sentimentaliſts, which could make 
me doubt of the pernicious influence of a Muſi- 
dorus and a Lady Thimble, I would not fo ear- 
neſtly have preſſed the examples of a Sappho, a 
Calliope or a Meliſſa. 

The firſt Numbers of the preſent collection, 
to the amount of forty, have already been pub- 
liſhed ; but being worked off at a country preſs, 


I find myſelf under the painful neceſſity of diſ- 


continuing the edition. I have availed myſelf 
of this opportunity, not only by correcting the 
imperfections of the firſt publication, but by 

Vox. III. 2 rendering 
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rendering this as unexceptionable (in the ex: 
ternal at leaſt) as I poſſibly could. I ſhould 
have been wanting to the public and myſelf; 
if the flattering encouragement I have already 
received had not prompted me to proceed with 
the work; and if my alacrity in the. furthet 
proſecution of it ſhall meet any eheck, it muſt 
ari only from thoſe eauſes, which no human 
d.._cnce can controul. 
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Vos tamen O noſri ne Heſtindte libelli! 5 
Si poft ſata venir gloria, at properoi 
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